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PREFACE. 



•j 



In the last week of July, 1S55, an advertisement 
appeared in the newspapers of a speedy publication of 
a Memoir of Mr. Carey. This arose from a mistake 
on the part of the advertiser. 

1 hope it will bo distinctly understood, that ar that 
time not a line of this book was written, neither had 
it even been thought of. This fact, together with ill 
health, will explain to the reader the cause of delay 
in publication. 


U L* n beginning the work, I found scarcely any 
mat< ials in my own possession from which to 

\ *»«*• It <m lit. Caiov’s !uKt t > 
"■litteu memorials of every description. 
i> app Kaition to l,i s correspondents, very few of his 

W ° re f0rthe0iain 8- This must account for the 

prominence of my own remirl-n - 

u ro *«aihs m the ear’" p .a. of 

the book. 

In giving the history of this life, 1 have endea- 
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voured to present no more detail than was necessary 
to embody or exhibit its spirit; believing, that “the 
man is the spirit he worked in;—not what he did” 
(merely), “but what he became.” 

On this account there has been little attention 
paid to the minute filling up of all the months and 
years of his earthly sojourn, for surely.a life is not a 
common calendar. 

It is much to he regretted that the histories of so 
many of the good and great should be tt nut up t. 
large tomes and bodies of divinity, 1" only to b read 
by the learned. 

Should any one he disposed to censure the too 
frequent use of Scripture, I can only say that my 
main hope rests in the good which may follow upon 
a per. al of the words which “the Holy Cd ‘ 
teaeheth; for they are spirit and they are life/ 

Some explanation is needed as to one particular. 
In the introductory chapter to the Memoir, - au allu¬ 
sion is made to a sketch of the vis - of the Baptist 
Mission and history of its founders, which was to have 
preceded it. This does not appear, from the reason 
.at, after the first chapter* had been placed in the 
hands of the printer, the material, which it m-cuo d 
* See page 10. 
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necessary to publish, so much increased as to leave no 
room for it. Should the perusal of this book tend, 
as it is earnestly hoped it may do, to the revivification 
in any degree, of the missionary spirit, and should 
if seem desirable, I propose working this sketch into 
an abridged edition of my husband: life of Dr. Carey. 

The portrait in this book is a. sketch from memory 
by a member of bis family. Mr. Carey’s aversion to 
having Iris likeness taken was so excessive, that any 
allusion to »ho subject was always painful. Thus, 
out of regard to his strongly expressed feelings, the 
matter was delayed from time to time. 

T have desired to make this a missionary book. Jf 
I have at all succeeded, and if, by God’s blessing, in 
this character it should be made in the least degree 
useful, my labour will not have been spent in vain. 

EsTin:: 1 . O.uiky, 


K’ MTisn Town, December, KS50. 
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Page 55, line 7—Jo, wake, read make. 
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CHAP. I. 
introductory. 

“ lim memory uf the just i- Messed.” — Pkov. x g 
“ The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance/’ 

r*\ii. G. 

I-’ the above charm oihties, so graphically delineate \ 
by inspireT penmen, wen* pre-eminently his, the bri > ’ 
history of whose life it is sought hero to ceord; t KUl 
to trace the surviving impressions of such nn m< rv 
and to gather up the broken fragments of incident 
whose remembrance takes >o vital r Kdd of the best 
affections of the hu man In irt, is n impleading ta^h. 

The main ends of Christian biography arc said to 
be '• example and inslm lion: by faithfully describing 
the lives of men eminent for godliness, we n$t only 
embalm their memory, but furnish ourselves with 
IV*sh materials and motives for a holy life/’* j\ lK [ 
thus while not only Christian biography, but bi- 
graphy m general, has become important as conveying 
a rich stream of we illh into the ocean of the general 

* A udrew Fuller, 

R 
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literature of our country ; it is not the less valuable 
for the various facts and details which, as a tributary, 
it, furnishes to increase the sources of cur useful know¬ 


ledge and of our mnmnal history, 


Btenc( it is mote especially with regard to history, 
that -ome vivid delineations of the lives of dis¬ 
tinguished persons, whether nobles, warriors, States ¬ 
men, or those who have in successive periods been the 
'• abets of the people in poetry and art, in • k nee arm 
phi 1 an thropy, are clearly sketched on its p;>_ s are 
■ oveiMnto its very fabric ; and ihrourii the medium 
of its undying record, their influence descend? to the 
latest posterity. ’It is not . Lvst debt wc nvc 
unto history tha t it hail: mo h ? ~ a attainted with our 
d id ancestors, and out of the depth and darkness f 
the earth, delivered us their memory and jfame.”* 
And if t * iiittt rv, certainly to the original r-.onree of 
such “memory and fame/' biography, “ we < ' • not 
the Ieabt debt.” 

h !c while its incidental use ij important in the 

Ation which it tins sustain^ to our national his lory, 
■nay no- ;.b - recoidcd lives of the saint ’ c rob 

gious : yraydiy, bear a similar rchu ,m . the chimb 
'•* ! ' ChrwL;, and ‘♦has alike iiwahmtrdi\ lorn'sh 

in. vie ha b- for its future historian V It is A res-' mod 
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owe to posterity, to record high Christian worth, and 
el era ‘.od piety ; that they may by such means attempt 
to gather up the Hw ds of their hLtory, of whom 
“ the world is not worthy,” as they lie or the cold 
earth, broken and mattered by the rude head oi 
death ; aval weaving th . a into a fnhrie lor toe or\i e 
of the church, a “ banner to be displayed because oi 
the truth, M the}' may memorialize theii soul ^ final 
triumph ovei all evil, a id their union unuroken and 
for ever with the church ol Christ on high. On such 
trophy the motto is, “ Glory ro C or *' tur id. i -t. 
Unto him that loved v * and washed vs rum. ova 
sins ix ms di.oou, ',R hath v dk t>’ kings 
and pmr -• rvr> Cod and nis i-Ui' *•* io Him at 

GLOUi AN..) IjOV, LM )X HI E\ IV- tXD ’ • 'h A MEN . 3 

In th- Ir'ao-;. v v e ,• who ha., followed the. 
Lamb in th * numeration of the world. and v ho has 
battled with Ida on its broad and common held, there 
lq roue]) wlii-h t< - titks the love and h h.uhn .a, ol 
God, ana which w. aid, if recorded, present words of 
; ,i rag^ment a -.id O m hdiun to lirn why Mf weary 
...-o> the W'U ful-heavted, do whi ' ' “ faint is yet pur- 
suing’* the uphill path of iii'e. Of necc. -ity, multitude 
of such lives pass awav unobserved and to ‘ soon 
forgotten; no true- being hut of thru) even < »i thr 
s wds of the dew - 1 which they C . e tre M>. ra . *. t - 

"• iml fear, to wait oi hi ar , r the unh "u; or 
bei:i dited ' seller. To the 1 or.our of any of the 
B 2 
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poor of Christ's flock, it must be remembered, that 
\ bile contending with poverty, itself a fearful calamity, 
and with innumerable other ills incident to this mortal 
life, they do also in their obscurity “ contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints;” and while 
in rural districts mor? especially, they sutler th . lous of 
gifts and of patronage, and sometimes even of the 
labour by which they gain a scanty supply of their 
daily want. ; tin: r good name is also cast out as evil, 
and made the butt and scorn of the wicked. Tin 
ru names of those who are not only “unknown to 
e,,il 3‘” tm ■ to praise, but even to the simplest ami: i 
' vei v -day-life; yet their record is on high, “and a 
buok of remembrance is written before Him, Ihi thein 
that tear l the herd and ;bat thought: upon his 
name,* and Un.y •hah b mine, saith the Lord of hosts, 
in that day when I make up my jewels,” 

If “ such honour have all his Sami,/’ it may not 
b. presuming ■ ■ much to * appose, tiui an humble 
attempt »u trace the djvine providence which led 
through the intricacies ui 1 conflicts of this iife, one 
vlu. was not only a servant of Christ, but a faithf d 
-aclier > his go pel. and ;d : . dev< ted missionmy 
• bs aawarded his iife tin the n one of our Lt d Jtv ;> 

■ w ih bo w‘ f*omod by many, who, on a eerusiil 

oi iL eouU‘ v ; may lind s uncwhni to slrcn^ihen 
tl - i faith and t» m onvngv i], i r hope. \nd hciv b 
me, be i.uitr. of cmv olation to tl * a.w-kw, as i: 
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introductory, 

mall 'le mW; been to die writer, that, al< | T 
our way is through a desert land, through t l)e waste 
howling wilderness, v et will it be as glided by an 
Almighty hand; for “He led him about, a n J instructed 
him ; he kept him as the a pple of himveA 

We mav, therefore, take courage, 1 hir task not 
that of recording mere teats of worldly biaseiy and 
eotkpiesfc; uf heroism in matters pertaining to this 
hie only, or even of more philanthropy; *m, «n the 
successful wielding of those weapons w hieh are 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds ; —and • n .ginn every thought into captivity 4 , , 
the obedience of Christ "—of that moial and spiritual 
oxcr-llence, under whoso 1 < aveuly culture and growth, 
every faculty of the min i 1 loundthe more ; adilyto 
develope it df, aid i adwiuco in the various depart¬ 
ments of its educational process nlu * mature your* 
<*all for a eons* erati *n oi them and of 1 he v. hole nature 
on the high ILd 1 ui‘ ictiw service and mb"ion ary labour 
“ in tin kim: lorn and patience >f Jesus ( m’isc. 

Again may \v • take i urage. Our wort - not that 
of tva ng i life through the complexities of oavtlily 
1-usiiiv . and rare, nor is it thui of threading ouv way 
■on with if ihrough the labyrinths of a n dion* poli¬ 
tical history, not inaptly resembling 'hose mighty 
i p v r j of the New V rid. wl ' 1 r tim. u d won¬ 
drous course m an me -widening and yet more 1 11- 

ing current, hurried on regardless of all imp* aments, 
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hours of autumn; all this is minutely intimated in 
Scripture* with the glad ome and angelic shout of 
harvest home,” when the soul, released from ea ib, 
mee’ : thej'*yous welcome of lov< 1 ompanior and 
iih'.u Ik! mi (i.e nrdu.stoite ot tho hl< vc*d 

Hut to delineate thus, to its lullcsf extent, an 
mdivinial’s progress and successful triumph over a 
world oi care and sin, and the pressing c il propensi¬ 
ties of his own nature; over also Satan, that malig- 
i,e d fo and ‘‘ accuser of the brethren,” is more than 
one p' l’sou Can perform for another. This the v. riter, 
thereiore, does not attempt. That which is here 
attempted, with t Divine assistahe . is to clesh 


t'v. growth (if)Oi'e the ground, as in the corn just 
referred to; or, to change the figure, to take a place 
■ n the outer court of the temple at the ti ne of in¬ 
cense, when, although, is seen only the exterior of 
i inn r sane.!nary, the s>o.ii, yet may be gained 
• ' n' sight of the cloud which over hadows and fills 
lie temple of th< Lord. We may not have seen the 
pure iii *’ fall from heaven tc consume the sacrifice, the 
!; i; influence producing tin good and destroying flip 
*.vil; but we may vain more than . glimps ? of im 
c* r 'ii<Ji\, l>; work, for \w have the odorous presence, h e 
b' i‘:n nr. of flowers after a summer - slm ver, 

ol tb daily amending inc u a? which- rises 14 »s a 


" '-nio (v:I ‘ An*! of th(. i a tier oar- f u.u-\ 
of -i /ice wilier* we see not, it is smd. “I the nurd do 
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keep it; lest a ny liurt it T will keep it night and 
day/" But while “ the heart knoweth its own bit¬ 
terness, <o does it omy know its giant struggle with 
sin, and with * r< world flint lioth in tlm wi* ko*l . 

\ (it when kept lear n| ipomo pan ' “ eh * *»») 
iinag,. v, ’ udiic! hdn would reflect litfht the soul 
from the dew rated, many-coloured, -hamy devices 
oi its own, it turns to its sh kinah, the one point 
whence should radiate .11 the dglrt and gloi v ot the 
place,— in its light then, we who are without, see 
light, for “ ye. are the iight oi vh<\world. A ither 
can we who are wit ho t, be ignorvmt as spectators ot 
the day-by-da provisionin ot those i > e chain! rs - ’" 
which coil still upward in this lt hiulding oi God/* 
where, arc to he laid i '• h^bt / , that i .th 

the small :» eroding eaves, and the a>rb’U len, tempting, 
plcasm of lift may not obtro tin mi selves. Iv 

these chambers are in ih<* thickness ot the wall oi the 
temple, and under .hem is the entry into o; 
winding path il i in the soul’s being, which, c, ey. 
hath v -n but his eye, which “is on it from > ie begin¬ 
ning of th ( i’ even into Luc enJ «'f it. \’c are tin* 
temple of the .. loly Ghost, as God hath said, I will 
dwell in c *m and wn k in iliem/* But this i nrer 
lift who shall delineate ? It must remain a m ? cry . 
like its source, wo k ‘cannot tcliwl-cn u it conulb . ul 
whither it goelli,” but \ve know that A i ; and like 
one of .hose gvnous nountrkis in the Alps, h Iden 
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in wwl, “ until tin thy (lawn and the shadows flee 
•iway,” so with the Christian life, “ it i. hid with 
Christ in God.” It is one of the secret things w ioh 
• dongs unto him; it is “ kept hy the power of God 
through faith unto . v itiou : ” and jr,-i ns full, nn- 
ciouded, noontide sun reveals in bold outline and 
gigantic mass those Alpine heights, so distinct does 
Hi • . race and beaming forth h the Saviour’; glory 
vc the aspect of the soul that waits for him ^ukto 

TUU PKRVfiCT. DAY.” 


Tjc main interest:, which we here before us are so 
in On woven in their commencement with the jirsi 
modern missionary enterprise in India, that th * 
writer deemed it impracticable successfully to conduct 
t!;c reader through the former, ithoit. briefly 
glancing ac the latter. This, it is lu pod, is nd 
looked upon as an unneccss. i-y detention from the 
chief object before us, nov as irrelevant to (he main 
dc.ugii r this book; it being nwrivv* in u> 

belt ■* way could tlu? influence arising fr m a devoted 
missionary b life and labour*, the whole intention and 

• - desire of hi * heart be aeeomplLvhed and purp> t.u 
v! * • 1 , i lia: by an attempt, in however small a o.f'oyw, 

• tins •■coord which b made vf lv life, to serve the 
v can. c for V t h he li* J, and in the pro*noth.u 

of wincii he died. It is also to th? writer a pleasing 
thought, that the last in the Missio n.ry Society 
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bearing th ■ honoured name of its founder, should thus 
'■a ^''ociatod with the lust. 

Xu what manner ihe missionary element dwelt in 
Mr. Carey is as well known as his life. Tie w;u itot 
only by its limans as “ an epistle et Christ known and. 
read of :d inon/ ; but lie was one who carried hi.> 1 ; - 
ter of - ommend-ation with him ; and <. he-i* d it: with 
his own hard; —a mess, uger to the churches of good 
new- from a far country, which was as cold wet. nr to 
many a thirsty -.soul, and res glad t id mg' from the 
kingdom, of the blessed. Many a wean, step did he 
set in conv wing these pure, cooling* draught * mu 

the rides, i r the heights of Lebanon, t • the taintmg 
traveller on the arid, burning plains ; yet he liev r 
counted ho btep*-, nor thought o; being weary un ’• 
there was ihdlo\v-creature within his reach, either m 
sickness or health, in life or in the horn of death, .u 
hmie oiMvh'-n in India, to whom he •• id ha ten,and 
to whose j-.- lie ’ould press the cup of h:s S .vi e ■ 
salvation. tor (m years it \y,m. his h to 

u test its ot the g< gol of the gra<.- >1' God” i ihe 

wing, and ^Ul)ut paradi meal language 
Beng&k •, and for thirty long years in his in . ;v. 
longue at home. During the la: • * period, he visit, d 
every part < i the l niied Kingdoms and Irnlandi ianv 
dmos. •Mierever he went once, he could go again 
and again; and, in his temporary resident with, or 
visits to live numerous families who showed him f.o 



i. hi eli hospitality, his name was as a household woni> ; 
he was received ns a brother beloved; was loved for 
his work's rake as well as for his own sake, if any¬ 
thing of hits could be distinct iron. it. and Ionrr will 
hh memory Le cherished in the hearts and homes of 
t housands of the saints. 

To those Christian friends to whom Mr. Carey was 
thus know: a friend, a brother, a missionary and 

minister of the cross of Christ, this book L grateful]} 
dedicated. It may, with their kind permission, taler 
its place in the room of their dwelling which know 
on so often, but will know him no more: there it 
- I ’ continue now and when “we shall go to him/' as 
trifling memorial of the past, and (ns has been before 
mentioned) as the gathering up of the f\ao::knt>. 'hat 
remain after the abundant repast, that nothing be 
( >r, as the -wile u kij, to a mug epistle; the \m v.\: 
af; ; the km long look ; as the remaining streak of 
^rx-uGir■'•thrown on the dark cloud and arrested, 
that if may h wound and treasured up as a star of 
: and promise, “ I will see you again/’ ere it sink 

with its luminary in the western sky ; or, it the com- 
pa rih on he not too presuming, the last l.i acc latio.n 
j ter a long life of prayer, “Thy king nun comt, viry 

' ' - UK UONL ON J2ATITH, AS IT IS IN iila\ r> ” 



CHAP. II. 

PARENTAGE.—EARLY LIFE. 

u Lut; is a strange avenue of various Irrc • and flo\\cr» 

Lightsome at commencement, but darkening to its end in 
a distant massy portal. 

It begin net h as .. ‘little path, edged with the viol,-i ,1 

primrose, . 

A li; - 1 • path of lawny grass, and soft to tim tv-el. 

Amongst all l 1 1 at is artless, fanciful,and poetic in in.- 
brief period of childhood,, how lit*— ]> ctaind in 
memory for use, or rei\ renee in aftor-lue. Ihi> is a 
matter to be regretted, for it would, doubtless, n, 
gratifying,* to the min is of not a few P 1 ’ 1 -ons .. hi 
able to recall an incident. or even u vague recollection, 
which miiylit lead tiiem to form some idea, or lo<uii\< 
at some < "lelusion. a- to what was really thought by 
11j •. ;i.t fir of the \aiious objects \vi! li n hi< l- then 
si j^ht amt ha . - r and touch cam in eon tael : lor who 
doe- not “ look with lingerin' l.-ve on the first star 
* -aiildln o-ls memory?’ But from <1 infrequency 
of alia.-ion to «uch “memory” in biography in gene¬ 
ral, it may be just to conclude that the majority of 
persons pass Urn 1 ief period of infancy, as well as that 
of youth, without having one ideal presence much 5 cs 
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to prevent and to iiail boundless opening 


'\l\ v. 


There are, however, some impressions an l some 
inchl *ni> of a. very pleasing hind, which might often 
1>: gathered for the gratification, and, perhaps, in¬ 
struction of those who tram the young; and there 
are aim useful suggestions which might arise from 
regarding facts coma, vied with the earlier develop¬ 
in' • m >ur being. For instance, we ivitov, that 
although possessed of a perfect organ of vision, very 
yo y children learn the real nature and proper use 
of tuliiM-. t,n]\ by . low ol> wrvati >n, or by m *:uvs of 
I T, mv,M contact; wc know, also, that some years nr. 
jKi^'i-d before the eye conveys to the mind any true 
it! of space or extension, for a child has keen. known 
Xm make a most sincere attempt, while running* in au 
avenue trees, to catch the moon which peeped 
thim.gh t h.-; oppo ’to end. Fr< ■ heiv might we 
not '< ,-m a. ; ' .il ... >u 7 tlu; diflicdf v 11 at (hero 


is cwm -cted wit?* an. itt<- upt io convey !o !he minds 
'■f very young children any idea m the trnc nature 
f 1/1,—of hi> ; 11-p i*v ivc pro mice, yet his invisi¬ 
bility like l.o all. If per- >n .w ild take a hint 
iV< m °ih plain mlimntion, wliicli the very nature of 
th'I 1 m,' bn* ^ ; uggestoc there v,ou!(l 1 f.vei 

y, ’ ui*om ui' unp; :n:ule to (brush upco id*,. a U n- 
'u • ’ .S i child i. liii i*iji ike uitribuk oi flu ■* 
'1 • ern.J> vlik le. i only to the confusion of the 
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mind, and frequently, in the presence of the young, 
to the cxchmen of the risible faculties j.> persons of 
mature year*, a. id in connexion with his name, ihc 
mention of which should i) cite only to tlie d< cpesr 
vc veronce. 

Moreover, if we would consider that a grcw\n-np 
pvson is the tallest object which is kepi before the 
eye of a child, we sh uld not wonder at the perfect 
enigma whicli the works of God present: to Ii up, both 
tho.-e whi,ch aie on tlie earth and in the sky. Truly 
in Iliis case also, “ men are seen as trees walking - n 
.nd : U i ; w apped ip in profound mystc ,. In the 
jijeno'Vy of one child, a dislinm impression ol a. h_ 
in [, wa c long retained, at the giant-height p 

.... : ■ 1 '' onderiul 

;lh c. • i bed i y th«. m, either for the child’s relief 
from j’.n ' ic, oi for hi* defence in time of danger, 
vs it has been fancifully conjectured that mm luck 
lilm . inni. i* j Ihc <■ )’ foi^c*, hem ‘ iho < use w h 

alii eh : hey manage thorn - v,e mat with irrlaiuiy 
aVerwitk veg id to ehillre' , that- wlcu itrst hegin- 
ji’.jg to \xs< their faculties the >ye ,■ 1 

« a-gucutlv can. k • cur.. \ the mind the truths 
‘ - to fi comparative height cud strength . f ihc;c 
ohjccis; ill'! tl , 11 '' • tlu- nra*. l’ al fowni above nlhuied 
to. Bui that foe Mentis ot httle children, a In; jmr 
1 on mentioned, ar emetin es subject to a proecs 
f thought whi'.h is verv piercing, and wlr sc o n- 
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elusions are highly fanciful and even poetic, there can 
he no doubt. The writer remembers reading two 
inr.ances of this kind, one of a little girl who had 
noticed the stars in the sky, and who In <1 no t been 
told how they came there, but who wished with such 
a longing heart to understand this mystery; and the 
other of a little girl who on asking “how they 

vame," wa told that “God made the stars” The 

f mer little girl watched her brother with close 
attention while he made holes in w ood with what he 
called a gimlet, through which she could see, and 
which were very pretty when put before a candle. 
She mused for some time that night a uongsi the 

stars, at length her nursings were not in vain. 

Suddenly a bright thought came > her. and when 
night had once more come, and “ not i«m soon,” and 

‘ liicrr was o light in earth or heaven. 

But the cold iight cd star^,” 

idle ran to the window, drew aside the curtain.-, and 
exclaimed, in an ecstncy of joy, «0 papa, there an- 
the gijnlot-holi.s to let in the glory.” 

The other incident may be familiar to tin-, reader as 
" ally expired in bkmlf revse by : tn .dim,tic 
go* , which concludes, 

M Pi ••u. .!> iu ilio edge of the 1.t>t t ; ' . 

Ot iiuiis .v 1 ( i’c the blue v\a . Molted i . 

J - Hi in 'it goldcu iwllow uo t s j si: 
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Stood .nuJonlv. A. laugh of wild delight, 

from Lor lips; and putting up her l iaUi ] 

Her m epic i bought broke fort A expressively. _ * 

* i'aflin*, dear father! (Jod lias made n slur.* ” 

With what entire complacency mny such impres- 
sion.s be allowed lo remain imeorreeted ! A grievous 
“TO it would bi* on the j# irt of any one lo mingle a 
plain matter-of-fact view of truth as to tlx* physical 
world, with this the first and purest poetry of infant 
life. Y ore tlievo less of teaching at this period, when 
the creative faeidtiesr.re positively laloorhuj [ 0 CX j );m q 
iheinselvcv under the warm spring-tide of the child's 
own common sense, or instinct, or intuition, or wind.. 
■ wvr we mny term that power with which tjm 
Creator lias endowed limn: n beings in their earln 
existem \ and which increases with every dr. \ s 
progress or use; there .- old be less precocity and 
unnatural growth; peril:* as less of physical disease 
ane a much hotter foundation laid both in the body 
and the in ini I the child for rigid growth to 

jvmtarU# in after-life* But, ate ! fdf m r ^v, in tj K , 

J?1 ' ■ nK, ‘ .y pni\ s and teacher ., tliey j 10 

:v * nL - tliii of a human being than they think of 
l ucks: boohs too for which ’ * <-!, ’4/ is made • ? „j 
not the books for the child. An infant’s lil :Vi V k 
-mn found, and die mind is ruled and lined accord in- 
the dimensions and requirements oi the l ■ 
‘‘ia.1 not according to : i • ti.de and ability ;l c 

c 
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child* It is loo frequently forgotten that the recep¬ 
tive faculty in infants is very small; b< hdes, with 
respect to a thousand things Widen they are laugh *. 
they would learn the truth soon enough without any 
teachhm n all: and if 7 1 atone, when a lev venr? are 
gone ly, such impressions ns the above wdl reman, 
,. r - <( ;iiu* of those radiant visions of the past which 
glorify the present: 


“ These purple flowers, which in the rudest wind 
Never grow sere 

Whca rooted in the garden of the mind, 

Been iio they arc the earliu.t of the year.*' 


lint : hero are certain :no \d impjTs-.ious v ’ ich may 
be made <ro \ child very early in life; and those will 
he found tially to dillor bom the a mere 
vhysica: hind from the more facile manner in which 
■in- * may bo apprehended >y him. Although ho has 
la/ powers of mind, at present, by which ho can iui- 


Inf&ut Schools also in tMs country might loo often Mi 
uud'T the same censure. Although boohs arc nut much used, 
; at, .carrally con* inH ed, there is tooi uch ewahe of * i «: think¬ 

ing a: d the r U-rawe faculty. G».many 1 * • cl u ■ a f -u* example 
iu tl i > a :prc« in the manner < f tlioir eonduebn-r dndr Kinder 
(jmvcii, in whi* h arc furnished, for the exercise of *.’ c im 
f an*’ ;• i»c*.,• . 1 memory,; \ soi 3 of • lanual employi cut. 

. 1 th . h - vo;i .■< lien: in ITii - • \ ; rc.ulin - ,ui ! U. 

u- of 'rrs • ,d 1i£Ui\.ie.r out . .[ nu.nrd hirilu-Ty. h r 

I !:• ■ thihlV, modeller r auimak ;»] n.ts, ■:<: . ! > ■'-s « f pKstit; 
cl-w. TLcsp have ' a- tv \y. n r-i up in Ami au 1 y II :: Uongc, 
and it*.ended With great Mice je. 
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tiers!and the nature and distance of the heavenly 
bodies, but thinks, if he thinks at all (as in the cu.m 
of the little girl with the moon before-mentioned), 
that they are dose about the trees, or the roof of 
his fathcrV'house;—it is so arranged by the Creator 
that he should be placed in circumstances to under¬ 
stand, or be -made to understand ver) early, the 
difference between right and wro or or a small scale, 
and the ; sity ci obedience to parental ainnority. 
As rents are, ih ring these very early years, in God’s 
stead to die child, hence arises the duty which they 
owe to him of teaching obedience with tin: i st 
development of the faculties; so that b : business of 
governing aad of submitting may be clearly under¬ 
stood by each party. \\ illv hit a ball to pla; with 
which he throv e about the room: but W illy ‘goes 
into a great p usion, and throw" if at the mme wuh 
full inleni to hurt her, were tliis possible* Now is 
the time, if the parent he present, to t ueh Wi ly his 
(iivt lesson in 1 »rai;c who h is the ight and which b 
iho wrong thieving of the ball. Oh, Willy! v.hut. 
r. n't'irv lb; w*u nod f br all of 3 cur order of the 
human 'o nus, that yen haw* so much or * animal, 
and so little of the iob-l or ethereal n:u»u ■ : ' 
you. The small deprivation of some li tie toy, or 
pleasure, will be corrects u quite equal to jrour olfeneo, 
am! will not Jail, if )>• p i rly administered, to 
the b.: cf o*;(l o.t punishment, which i-q or ought t 
0 2 
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be, reformation. Now you must be denied the esc of 
the ball for to-day, and ii the lesson is onlv remem¬ 
bered ail hour or two by you, it will uol be alfogcdiei 
in vain. 

A parent lias, in these petty or iu more criminal 
cases, to be both judge and jury, to dispose of the 
evidence, and to he executioners of their own verdict. 
Yet it is there and then, before Scripture precept can 
be at all I mown by the child, that commences that 
moral education which the apostle intimates when lie 
rws, l{ Fathers provoke not your children 1 > anger, 
but bring them up in the nurture and admonition ol 
the Lord.” Evident as it is that there is an evil na¬ 
ture in very young children, it is also as evident that 
there is a tendency to that which is good. This la • lor, 
so ingenuous, so sincere, so beautiful, i. is presumed, 
is that which ovu Lord takes occasion tc point 01O in 
o little child, when he would ,et Ldh the qualities of 
mind in adults which are requisite for the right recep¬ 
tion of his kingdom. "He took i little child, mid 
.cj.A b . in the midst of them and said, va ept ye he 
converted and become as : ; ttl<? children, ve nh:A\ not 
cr.t r *v into the kingdom of heaven/' The te uliable, 
bund .V, unprejudiced, confiding minn - < h ’ are the 
mental qualities here hr ended; and which ■ . sT at 
once pre&ont an advantage to the parent- which, wuiL 
can nover i too fully e*tiir tiled, migh probably 
he more frequently turned to better ; ccouiu. hut it 
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much to be regretted, that, at this early age, children 
are left so much with others; parents also, themselves, 
while their children are young, have at command less 
wisdom arising from experience than they have a 
after-years; their own minds are too oft: u undisci¬ 
plined, so that if the child be passionate and resentful, 
so is, too frequently, the parent; and the error oi 
passionate reproof is often followed by the equal error 
of relenting fondness, which error soon becomes per¬ 
ceptible to the child, iet he lact pointed out so 
impressively by the Saviour in the above words, woile 
it gives encouragement more especially to Curistian 
mothers* who watch over the souls of nmir • Iiildnn 
u a? they that mu: <?ive account, may 1c. d them to 
seek more diligently fu* that renewing oi ;he spirit 
d their mind towards Cod, which a ILiL: child ?<■ 
beautifully exhibits towards they?; and, under;, 
of their own weighty • *.i- and entne msuilicicr y ,•) 
this respect, may incline them to take themselves and 
their children move confidingly unto Hun, who w *n 
on «\>:rth <( tool; little children up in bis anus, put his 
Ji.iikI- upon v?i mi an J ble.-ved thorn. 

Thus, also, may those early i.uprersions be made, 
which hereafter, when the truth concerning God and 
the t himony which lie hath given of his Son shall !>e 
familiar to tin; and through the learning of v t -s 
i-'i. ripture, hymns d other on y lossous, shall, by the 
teaching of the Spirit, become 7 ' inrj): essionr 
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Ami if it be asked, what is the first impres.bon which 
should be made on a child, the answ er, doubtless, would 
Tx l : not a sermon on lo\e, IP we set before them 
oust:a* ly the fact that we love them, by a daily and 
hourly practical demonstration of it, it will bo doing 
just that which God does when he tenches his 
ehildro) . He does not give them merely lessons v,i 
love, which may be applicable or otherwise, hut a grand 
exhibition of his love in the gift of Christ; the lesson 
is love it elf; for God ;s lo ve. And w ith a Christian 
mol her, if the first lesson be love, surely to her /ho 
h Ira nit in tl ■ j school of Christ “ as a little child” 
this k - -n, the way must be already opeu, with the 
div • ' ■ blessing, and facilities immediately cA hand for 
making such impression. It was reported of an emi¬ 
nent • minister of the <rospel of by-gone days, that he 
.Du raid, "his children should fear him if they did 
noi !o.e him.” Lut sL.eh a decision,hov*ever marked 
by ;eroic bravery, and however favourable the result, 
i surely dangerous a a precedent, and contrary to 1 * e 
pL I). dictates of nature and of right feeling. here lb . 
u\i .n reversed, fr tlmy shall love me, although Uty 
do not fear me ;” the error would be frr less and al 
* wu i !• : right side.” It i difficult t vx-hv n 
v a v;.*>c, h- v; that which is to bi '.Ik. ;;; hi .ra.rmg 
oi : true obccb.cneu, whether towards the Crc-uor oi 
tile creature, should ver take a omkry ] hie • in he 
ck :ein of any parent. Christianity j.- v ;>t . to 
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tcadi us that which nature it self so clearly intimates; 
],, ■ its design is to superinduce over our \\1 •* ? being 1 
an excellence and a glory which \v-; shall in vain search 
for where its iniluence is unfelt. So that as parents, 
not only our religious profession, hut our natural affec¬ 
tion, is at fault, if our love he not powerful enough 
to produce love which shall return to us w ah increase, 
and richly laden with, trust and onfideiae. \Uun > 
these aie" secured as pre-requisites, and there is pre¬ 
sented in a manner, and accompanied with tiie diction 
suited to those in tender year-, a relation of the life 
an 1 death of Christa.- a snhlimc fact, we may leave 
ad await the result in faith and hope. If we Hate 
to a child sonic of the wonderful Scripture stories- f 
Joseph sold into Egypt, of Pavid m his m^teiy of 
% lion and the he. -, of % «» W ^ 

p . i ' fa * ; s • s< ■ 

SO extra ordinary, became ft can tr: it the person who 
relate.- it. Thu-, v. ith .• lh-tle care, in early hie, m the 
rosy ho c .-.f morning,may the intelligence as well • 
•(]„_• •<ious • i’tin* tender heart be gathered up >y '■ ee 

parent, and wound log-tab. r for a'■ m time to come; 
and these precious gift:;of C.od through ins grace may 
be drawn their g'vii; Croat -r and to them “ by the 
bands of a man u*.d hy the c.-rdr of love.'' E .ligim-. 
i.v.tl religious education --hauld he u- the rrmgwtw 
needle by which the young doer their way through 

life. If children commit to memory plenty of the 
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right kind;—when their minds are stored with 
portions of Scripture, and their memory with 1 wing 
example, v, » have all that we need lor effectuating the 
result ufuted with the divine injunction, “ Train up 
a child in ihc wav he should go, and when ho is old 
ho will not depart from it;” and for ] : ducing im- 
mv sions which shall hereafter, “ when by reason of 
ago the senses are exercised to discern both good and 
evil,” become religious impressions. By thus securing 
the atlections oi:‘ children, we secure also their loving 
ti iondslen; we have in each of them, as they grow up, 
an ally instead of an enemy—a friend and companion 
whose Mstincts and tastes will grow together with our 
own. d who will be won by the wise conduct of the 
parch', i list to himself, and then by natural sequ ncc 
to hi. God and Father. For w hile cl'/ruc f <'i w ever 
:w. impressive than lea :u,ty. children are very quick 
to b - <■. .1’ the imperfections of thmv rupcrioi -■ in yge, 
and very soon to learn in thorn, any breach m their 
wn rule. It is much to be regreth d, that these 
dele* i, ’n .• vial and domestic life arc often m palpable 
( < i 1 part of religiously professing i arenK hat ’he 

young will form their friendships in any (bredion 
1 *r than on Urn ; nv» vital hearth. \b ! now <om- 
h a remark as ibe following, ! oaimm 
bd i <a ; li doe : at all m/l r, .i. 1 ' 
no. * or, a l car.not E !1 vdnit I I d to my mother, 
for sue has forgotim the time when fdu- wa- young, 
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aft makes no allowance for the rent,, buoyancy, and 
mistakes of 

In the case before us, how different! As the dawn 
advances to the brightness of day, vve ^hah hud some 
hand that takes hold of Ids hand; some heart taut 

heats in unison with his own heart; hps taa nni‘-~ 

per” sentences of the deepest atfection, as well as m 
ear to hear the first utterances of Ids own. 


Et stack C.vKi v was horn .darot and. 179i, a 1 . 
1> ad., spurv, a small and pleasant village in North¬ 
amptonshire, which was celebrated only lor its obscu¬ 
rity, until, in the middle of the last century, it became 
the birthplace of Dr. William Carey, the great Orica- 
lal scholar and missionary. Eus.aec "as .he s,, n 
Thomas and Mary Carey. Tin-mas Carey was tin- 
youngest sou of Edmund Carey, niul ■ * n - h).. 

( aroy above mentioned. ^ 

Mr. Edmund Carey, the grandfather ol Eustace, 

. , . , . . ho was ivmnrkab! 

was an upright and judicious m.ui, 

, • , * , t ilso i’or Ins land- 

iov las plain and good sense. rmu ' 

l*cMi c‘‘chies.-i and ‘onerosity. Ho ‘ ‘\’ U ^ “ l( b‘H 

three sons and two daughters ; und. 1 ; v U 

his children " 


of the J*Y n School f the vdlag 




Won 


mi l net ed 'nth his scholar** in the *’ l< l ‘' \ ' 1 

an Kngbsh edu Aion. fins education < a. . v 
7 rr ^t ud in -.hi m 1 days, ud n'.lecd if w *•>, ^ 
t hrough the dili'vein .«j and succi ^ i ; - !l V " 
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good name to which he had attained and his iatlfer 
before him, his school been me a sort of college, to 
which resorted daily for inol ruction 1 armor and gc n- 
t 1 .omen’s sons; also ladies, to he taught writing hy 
him, and n -ediework by his wife and daughter. Tw me 
a week he might he seen walking to the neighbouring 
town of To wees ter, there to teach a ladies' school 
writing and arithmetic ; and in all the country no one 
«oi ight more diligently to fulfil his daily duties, — 

^Something attempted, something done,— 

To cam his, night’s repose/’— 

ihra Mr. Ldmund Carey. Tlie day-star from on hign 
laid liot r et visited his dwelling with the full a- ur- 
anco of l gladsome hope; yet had he the char' y 
which f< . via th not her own/ •* little gud in ne 
hhage, who was suddenly deprived of both parents 
W d nth, and who was destitute oi the nwans of sub ■ 

- • v tab n By hu 1 ini - i umatf* p 

; •• nis own children, and provided . itli lied and 

I : u*d until lilted for some useful empty meat. To 
i: 0 >e -ood qt alities must he added, hi* grerl hatred 
of deco] ’on, and also of vanity. To a slanderer who 
rep. j oed ill of a neighh nir, hi inv:.i iable reply was, 
(t There are faults in us all/' Fault < Ir had, d« uU- 
lov. ; but of these the writer is :ot ad .*» od l*y his 
•, vivors who bear his name, lor * c love coveu* Ji a 
ibhude of sms. Of his v. de aud mother .d^o 
<>..x ' .lIji j me must be mid' 1 heie* ^ 1 lllU * he 
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former equalled her husband in his strict integrity 
ami quick perception of right and wrong, she ex¬ 
celled him, if that were possible, in lie)- high moral 
bearing*, in her pure and refined benevolence. Ti e 
latter, who had been left a widow in early liie, and 
who resided with her son, was as distinguished for 
her meekness: and gentleness as for her loving* spirit, 
United with true refinement of manners; she was a 
perfect lady in every sense of tnat word. hike 
Kanni and Ruth, these two lived t> gather; and 
while their distinctive characteristics blended in 


sweetest harmony and beauty as than and there ex¬ 
hibited, they were an ornament to themselves and to 
tli neighbourhood in which they dvu.*ii.. As a \ n 
of pn.oiou- ore, those e eellent qualities descended 
through other branches of the family, and will net 
fail to bo roeogn d It urn rich hihwiumrv Oi Mis 
' bo has so lately d : appeared from amongst us. 

Had ib.e morning beam* of gospel hen and gwoe 
broken sooner on the minds ot tiivse i movable 


women, they rnujit have attained be' v *-b‘ 

dc.w endants to ihe faith of the mother ami g^rnl 

lumber of Timothy. But th< r name, noiw ■ nsund- 

; Tl was matter of deep u_/.vt to a d.i’igliter of M r *\ Ltimunl 
Care‘ iliar those trait?, cspruull) in aor root la-i .* anu guuifl- 
mnrf * we:\ uc. mentioned fv Mi‘. I ( u*c\ 

whe i to j Uj.dii 1 life of her brother, lb- f u r '« w ’ 

J ’g{>' - >, ir \hat if mhlidicd uov.*, it vnl civ* 1- 

‘not tier pha** ire iu heaven/' 
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ing that these virtues were so well sustained and 
exemplified by them, would have been fo-gotten, and 
woftld have lain low with their remains amongst the 
sods of their native village, had if nor been for their 
children, and more especially for 'heir oldest son Wil¬ 
liam, who for ihe possession of these high moral 
qualities makes a rich return; and the converse of the 
apostle’s twit is applicable to him, “ when I remember 
the unfeigned faith which dwelt first" in thee, and 
then in thy mother Elizabeth, and thy grandmother 
Ann. 

Thomas Carey, the father of Eustace Carey, was 
a non-commissioned officer in the array, and was with 
lie* Duke of lork in one of our wars with Holland, 
lie was there wounded in the knee, and n his return 
home was -awarded with a pension. He had three 
children—Edmund, who died in youth; Pcb?r, who 
followed the profession of Iris father, and died in 
ndia ; and Eustace, the -abject of - memoir. 

In that which may be justly termed, the wondrous 
era of the rise of the first modern Missionary So ■' 

: - time when Dr. Carey was little known and less 
understood, and society , at least in England with 
i terenee to mission? to the heathen, was quite 
‘without form rod voidEustace Carey was born. 
\\ hetucr v lien thy k< Spirit: of God moved on the face 
ot flio.p watci v ; under hi- supervening and oll- 
)>u v, .i»l on! 1, tins child's tutnre destiny was in- 
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financed or directed thereby, will probably lx appa¬ 
rent in tsequel. Eustace was bore either 
the same root with Dr. Carey, or in a home in 
contiguity to the one in which in childhood, in die 
school chamber, lie spent ills leisure hours; where no 
placed his treasures collected from the world’s great 
storehouse; and where, amidst hi? insects and birds 
and flowers, he was first taught of God to know and 
to study himself, and to live for his glory and the 
good of lii-* fellow-* reatures. Not only tne room, but 
also the garden which Dr. Carey had*cuh:\ated with 
so much care twenty years before, vas familiar to this 
child', eye. He sat beneath the very trees where 
Dr. Carey ad been in the habit of leading ( aptain 
Co<fe’e Voyages* and all the foreign intelli¬ 

gence he could procure;— where lie so often pictured 
to himsell the fearful Suttee and lufimiiriu, of India, 
and the idolatry and cannibalism of the South Seas. 
Ac here was expressed the anguish ■ : his soul, so 
fancy might place here some tree that told tin* ta:o <A 
his sorrow, as the "Talking Oak; '’ M ***& v *h;d a 

difir ’lit storv /heart-stiugglc, these best hiiG\> a ho 
mv mo<. ill miliar with libs life. But be this as it may, 
Eustace Carey v. / - nursed up and nurtured too in tl 
;iffectionav hearts of those who h id derived, n great 
* measure insimmci• tally, ihcir relkrmus u •’ h’«.m 
the missionmy altar thcr * «. jt ( ‘-winch hud -• reived 
the sacrifice and tl * orvkc of the fmth oi .him who, 
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in 1791 , *.\\i ce attempting great things for Goch and 
exTff' :ting great tilings from God ,' 3 and who, two 
years a V.v, departed for the distant East, never more 
to return to his native country. 

There are but few incidents which have reference 
to ? h\ Carets childhood. He was from infancy of very 
frail constitution; and many fears were entertnu ed 
by hie parents of their not being able to rear him. 
lie was, on this account, an object of groat solicitude 
to them, and especially to his mother in her solitude, 
when her husband was far away on the battle-field.. 

the infant life was sustained, although languidly, 
and conducted omvard by his hand who u opens 
springs in the valleys, a 1 who giveth forth wale 
cit of he flinty rock/ 1 While Mrs. Carey and her 
fra -die >■ it tie son were left alone in their native vil¬ 
lage, the impression before alluded to was made on 
his mind. It is well observed, “the smallest thing 
becomes respectable when regarded as the commence¬ 
ment of what has advanced, or is advancing, into 
magnificence the writer, therefore, rotors nu 
apology for introducing that which io so little in 
: eh . but which exerted on him so considerable an 
influence. 

In die early gry oi morning,- before any obje 

b hi 11 - 

: vs wed in th * boy’s liu a reliant figure, bright 
* r.-.ied&Es,:..:. 
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wiin the light of the noonday sun. 'i . grace and 
music of her step; the love of her *oul beaming 
through, tender yet piercing <pes; the play of her 
pleasant looks, which, in the child’s esteem, would 
I'-otc as well as he able to remove all liis sorrows; and, 
mure than all, the moloch of her voice; those made 
an indelible impression upon him. Such was his 
mother. So tangible, so clearly defined, so attract!. a, 
so all-powerful through sixty long years of an earthly 
pilgrimage, was the memory of his mother. u fvly 
mother’s footsteps, and my mother’s voice as she 
sang her YV cslevan hymns, 1 shall never forget; the\ 
arc as fresh on my mind as if I had neard them biu 
yesterday.” 

<f No; c like her, non 

Just now the dry»umgued la 1 .’.vers •pattering talk 
Seemed h- : bright foot about the garden walk, 

-had shook my • cas to think shs comes once more; 

But own tlion ( iuaud her close the door,—- 
The gates of heaven arc closes, arm. sltr is gone,” 

The figure vanishes, but not 1 were the child-artist 
had drawn it with his own hand in imperishable 
tiveen on hie heart; there it is to live a. the M/.V 
iThis- first gof.u, nnt ;] :i reunion with the real in final 
triumph in the mansions of the blessed. As Mi; 
advances, “as a dream when one av. ik<1h '• ^ 
gone; but the fig nr has ever a niche in the wall of 
salvation by ik • fm utain of the water of lrib, to 
vliie’ he is led, instrument ally, by another female 
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lumd in after years, aud where i 4- is enshrined in all 
the ueanty and grace of classic art. With one hand 
she \svlcoines her son to her embrace, and entwines 
around him the silken cable of love; and with the 
other she rests on the anchor of hope at her side, 
while her eye directs him to that “ anchor which is 
sure and steadfast, and which entercth- into that 
within the vail.” 

u O love divine, how sweet tliou art! 

When shall I had my willing heart 
All t.dcen up with flicc? 

1 thirst, J faint, I die to prove 
The greatness of redeeming love, 

The love of Christ to me ! J> 

This hymn he heard over and over again, accompa- 
lied with the music of the soul, and with that aLo of 
a loving voice. 

Tie knew not love <hi hie, but he knew* Ins w other's 
love, which was to him in every sense divine love, and 
designed to he to him, as it lias been to many others, 
the first stave in that ladder which conducts to ever¬ 
lasting life and glory. 

lto / many lira- ?, in youth and in advancing age, 
have the footstep* of his mother, in imagination, 
uiTes^cd and fixed his attention! jPhe music >f her 
voice it was that first awoke the music of hi • own, and 
oi the deeper and y< t more thrilling nudod, of nis 
heart. How often did hi • thought of tl so entrance 
hbu at the . lo: < • • <•/• . mg, when Me g.mtle breeze 
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“ 1 K,: footsteps of angels/' and the moonbeams glancing 
ill rough them as the faint light coming from a longed- 
' u\ yet distant world, whither he was slowly oi. life's 
ar y rrja d, yet surely bending his steps ! 


we 


Willi a alow and noiseless footstep. 
Comes that messenger divine. 
Takes the vacant chair beside me. 
Lays her gentle hand in mine, 

“And she sits and gazes at me, 

With those deep and tender cy 
Like the stars s>» still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 

“0 thou oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside. 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died.” 


"vV'liat mother in Great Britain would not wi i> 
mane an equally availing impression on the minds of 
her beloved children? 

“ A second time to be a mother, 

U it!.out the mother's bit r groans; 

Another th light, and yet another, 

By touch, or taste, by looks or tones, 

OY, no growing sense to roll. 

The mother of your infant's "/A 

This mother’s work: was well done, fm she 
taught a life-long les m, w hich fell upon a retentive 

D 
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ear and an obedient heart. She could afford to i, ) 
laid aside as to tlie subsequent spiritual work in Ivor 
son • ' she had now kindled in his soul, through the 

power of God's Spirit, the undying spark which was 
destined to glow with all but seraphic ardour on the 
continent of India; and widen ardour inspired a 
tongue whose soft accents played on the ears of the 
Hindu, in the copious and beautiful strains of his native 
tongue, like the mellifluous minstrelsy of the flowing, 
distant waters, the sweet thrilling song- of the woods 
in summer, or the touch of musical glasses by some 
light a nd magic wand. She with her • wn band pi ani >d 
tlie . cod of the kingdom in her son’s mind, and with 
her cheerful footsteps she pressed it down into the 
very vViihs of the boy's affection. There it lay during 
the brief May-day of infant life, nurtured by her 
prayerful tears, and warmed by the sunny beams of a 
loving countenance, thence to fructify, to spring up,, 
and to ripen into the mature and mellow fruit of r x 
autumnal day ; and ere the hollow blast of a wintry 
wind passes by to threaten its continuous hold on die 
tree, it ; loosened by the gentle breeze, touched, lot 
fall, and taken into the hand by angelic min: t: - r : 
1 hen borne hence in > that ''house not nnuk \vi T h 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Had Air. Carey told on tie. jiff ionary platform, 
vl spoken in an English audience <•: that which this 
h* art had) f'-itof a mother's Jove/’ .j, when describing 
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scenes in India, th•• audience has been hushed to a 
breathless stillness by the sentence—“what these • es 
have seen of the abominations of idolatry on the oon- 
B'nent of India/’ • his speech would have distilled “as 
the dew, as the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and as the showers that water the earih.” His 
words would have penetrated the heart of every 
one in the assembly, while his graphic and most 
tiirilliug description of this part of his childhood would 
have broken uplhe depths in every mothers heart. 
But on this topic ho never ventured, nor could he 
have trusted himself to do s . r lhe above sentence 
was (»nly uttered twice in the hearing of the writer, 
and then it war in privacy, and accompanied with the 
most distressing » n tiou. Tears, like rain, then 
flowed in a copious shower; and, although so short, 
speech became indistinct ere the sentence was fully 
expressed. May the reader and writer fully cut • 
into the above relation, if not “with sympathy >f 
tears,” yet into mu' which has reference to the source 
and centre of a ? 7 true low which is given 1 • us “ v 
thoughts thai bvi e i id word- that bum/’ respect¬ 
ing Christ and his salvation—the height, and length 
and bread ill, and depth of that lo\o of his which 
passoth knowledge—that we may be filled with 
the fulness of ‘od. Then will our sympathy ‘ nd 


* See Missionary speeches, 
D 2 
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o r pros? ion 
hymn — 


iu the closing* lines 


of the 


<SL 

favourite 


4f 0 that I could for over sit 
W ith Alary at the Master’s feet! 

Be lids m\ happy choice , 

My only care, delight, and bliss. 

My joy, my heaven on earth bo this, 
To hear the bridegroom’s voice.” 


To the subject of this memoir these lines were 
ul all times as Jacob's ladder, on which the angels 
of God ascended and descended; and in the next 
illumined page of bis history wo shall find him 
making his fh'sl utterance, and then conic-sing with 
tin* newly converted patriarch, "Surely the Lord 
was iu this place and I knew it not; this is no * 
other than the house of God, and this the t itc of. 
heaven/' 
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REMOVAL TO Non OIAMPTOX—BRIEF HISTORY OF HIS 
AUNTS—MRS. M. CAREY'S INSTRUCTION AND COR 
JiKS PON PENCE. 

“ CJontly the greyncs.s of the <ia%vn decays, 

A.i I ruddy streaks of gold begin to tinge 
The fleeces of the clouds; til 1 now the East; 

Varies her aspect,.lost her quivYmg light 
In a bright, ardent, boundless flood of day. ’ 

Tim: days of infancy have now parsed away as a dm - 
Iream .»r .: vision of the night* but not so 1 lie mental 
•iuy which issued from them; it rose, as suggested in 
tlie above line ;, clear, bright, lustrous; and as it \va. 
a day whoso am on the subject of this memoir never 
vet, so if was a day without clouds. <• having the 
body of heaven in its clearness/’ 

If thus early Air. Carey were “a plant in the house 
of the L* rd/ ; : hen was his impression from the in¬ 
fluence of h mother the first fair growth; it is now 
to search for successive growths and for blossoms 
which shall bear fruit to the glory of Cod. If the 
staple of love has been iked in the rock Truth by h y 
instrumentality, it is now to find the first link in the 
golden chain of divine guidance which lengthens 
onward m advancement of his steps, on which the 
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hand lays hold, and which fails not to light and 
conduct him through all the mazes and labyrinths of 
tone io the pearly gal • • of immortality and glory. 

The only thing which broke in on the later years 
of childhood which was vividly impressed on Mv. 
Carey's mind, was the return home of his lather 
iron, scenes of military engagement. The very sin-hl 
of him used to fill the boy with admiration of his 
profession, and even as a child he longed for the time 
vs Ken he, too, should become a soldier. The account 
which his father gave of the battle-field in Holland was 
cv arly depicted on his memory; that such was the 
fearful carnage on leaving the terrible scene of the 
engagement, the soldiers walked through pools of 
human blood, 

Thomas Carey, Eustace's father, was not like his 
William, little of stature, flown* tall uid 
poitly, lie had a beautiful voice, and ecu hi sing 
well; and beside^ those, his general bearing carried 
with it an air of authority. No wonder that such 
OMierior attractions should and their way into the 
heart of his little son. Although so fragile end half 
..in \ yet was die feebleness of his body no criterion 
h the .-tat-* f his mind. There seems even no. to 
j ave been awakened in him a measure wt .mirage 
b , 'y<..ui,t ' yea Of this rncnlnl endowmentt, : • > 

' • ' need"; l b\ nil in the performance of uk* 

1 *• ri.i-.g- duti f lit.:, v. riledt “•••; hi'--* horea'ri-r 
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lundautly possessed. Great zeal and admin k o 
were also very early evinced by Id in for the military 
profession. He is not long in ascertaining the tact 
that he is one of the lords of the ovation; and, 
feeble as his body now is, he means to act out his 
part manfully, if we have but patience to wait for 
him. But that red coat— ! Never was anything so 
beautiful as that. He crept up his father's knees 
and tried to wind a bit of this fine colour about his 
own neck. “Oh, how beautiful . fhe 4 were the 
steps of his mother, her voice too! Yes, these 


were there at ?auler*pury; but-now, oven ai Paulers- 
ptuy, where were the <c talking trees, and the school- 
chnm . _t where courage of another kind was first 
awakened, there is now this red coat! ^h), it sank 
down into his young heart, under the sun-beams of 
his mother’s influence as a strong colour would sink 
iioo warmed 1 >\ the rays of the morning sun. 

; le f - n spaev mu pied n the earn ,<t inten- 

• 'on aid loi •;in• • of the child': heart whmli was not 
i : i,o easily filled. *\\ e shall see whni becomes of this 


hereafter. 

But the Wesleyan jom.o? and the red ccvt / Strange 
things to put together. They gnw together, they 
were not jtnt together; and they wore the right sort 
of things, mr. nrtheless, as many of our brave soldic 
have recently found u the battle-field, to their joy 
cud consolation, both in life and i death. If a man 
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must be a soldier, let him have as much religion as Ik 
can carry widi him, for he will need it all. "Who 
ihdt leads the thrilling details of our late Crimean 
war, and more especially those given in the life of 
Hedly 'Vicars, would wish that he had known less of 
hymn ; in other w ords, had had less religion ? Yv lml 
a noble example his who “ forsook not his colours” in 
any society! 

Amidst all the desolation of that war, as a:i angel 

■ mercy i.c went to the living and the dying; and 
sustained by his words of kindness and of iuve 
the hearts of his companions, who, like himself, were 
appointed to die. As that of a noble conform* his 
ji/me will remain on the pages of our history. Were 
■'ll Christians like him!— 

hut what did Mr. I hornas Carey ask his little son 
/hen a 1 tout seven or eight years old? That which 
most parents ask their children quite won, <ovqh . 

And you, little boy, what will you be?” 

“Why, a soldier to he sure.” 

4 Jut can you fight ?” 

“Fight! why, I don't know; bid. T am *n:re I will 
he a soldier.” 

f right and good answer. Who could tell o 
•art in life whether they could fight? But u> be ■ 
<hcr } —-1 hat thou .halt he, thou brave lad; ind 
11 ’ shalt boa; the standard of id o cross before one 

■ i the tribe- of the children of Is -•*] ! 
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Mrs. Carey removed from l?ury to Northampton 
during the childhood ol her son. * ! "< change, 
from a pic;• ant country village to a co.-dui-id mark-1 
town, was not the most siiitahlc lo him in ;,i> 
weak state of health; and all that was fragile 
and unsustuiued before still remained wiJi L;m 
and inc ea ed in this place. Indeed » was feared 
by some relations, who still remember his sprue, find 
appearauv o, that in Northampton he would soon hud 
his grave. But it was so arranged by a w ise and 
gracious Providence that this change, so seemingly 
• opi s fco lii) ahoiild be p 1 dn • 
greatest good, and hence is placed he tore th reader 
the next page of hit; carl}" hi;tor} • 

About eight, miles from Northaunpl" 11 is >m- pre;h 
village of Cottisbrook, which, .is its «•»«<> imports, 
contains pasture land for sheep, also a brook which 
ilows through its green and pleasant valley. ! mv' 
miles from Cottishrook lies Nascby field, "'lu re the. 
famous battle was, fought h ariug that name, •. the 
.ime of the Parliamentary ware. U tramtional 
report, be correct, it as .ken, as in the time of which 
. • • writing, remarkable for its flocks of sheep} 

thr Cromwell’s soldier arc said fiv. !y to have availed 
; lien- solves of the use of these, and also of the brook 
and pond attaching thereto. But the brook, on that 
celebrated day, went < n a ? alVnctime, regarding enly as 
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tier, and attuning its playful ripple as 
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best suited to the charge which it took of 4 be waking 
or sleeping flowers on its margin. The shout of the 
battle or of victory arrested it not, neither does it 
record or intimate in any one aspect this grand 
event. Thus do nature's works go on irrespective of, 
and uninfluenced by man's work-;; for could they 
affect tln ^cas they do the moral and social nstitu- 
tions of our world, a fruitful land would t ften be 
turned into barrenness, and man's life/so dependent 
on its products, would present nothing; but a gloomy 
tragedy. Happily the surface of this: fair earth is not 
destined lo record in perpetuity the desolating ravages 
of war, nor deeds of slaughter, whether in a righteous 
or an unrighteous cause. Succeeding generations 
B5: *y congratulate themselves that the record of our 
nation’s bravery and conquest lies on the page of 
history alone. 

ui this village of Cottisbroolc, whose name is light¬ 
some and musical, there resided two aunts of the 
subject of this memoir. They were the daughters of 
Mr. Edmund Carey, of Paulempury, and the asters of 
Dr CVe\, who are 30 often mentioned in hjs Life. 

fm "Mr. Carey's early intimacy with th- -e i,datives 
issued in most irnporiaut jvsuh.-. and probubiy 
* hec v (.vl the who 1 *..: oka rack and direc*' m of his life. 

no pology js ufThp 'l i'o tic r ,); ui o, da li. 1 hi 

V ' 1 f 1 11* lit »V h ! ‘ ’ h it'll ; VS. 

Mhe i hi*-i* of Uko t. aunf• .. (lo|. i 'iq foriud'h 
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Ann Grey. She war the generous hostess of the 
social board at Cottisbrook, at which her nephew 
dustaee now becomes so frequent and so welcome a 
guest. Sirs. Hobson was the mother of a very large 
family. She and her husband rented a small grazing 
farm under a baronet then residing in the village, 
and who was the proprietor oi all the land in she 
parish. Jlr* and Mrs. Hobson having so many 
children to provide for were pressed with many diffi¬ 
culties from day to day. The world was a rough 
world to them, ns it has been to thousands ot others, 
and more especially after they had turned their bad: 
upon its mn::ims and practices, and had learned the 
exofdence ol* Christ’s religion. 

Mr. Hobson had been brought up a Churchman, 
and • »r in.my wars ho continued his attendance on 
tin.* rlstablished worship, and adherent c tv its ritual. 
Y\h< . , however, he was awakened by the Spirit ol 
trod io a tense of his need oi* ie pardoning and sanc¬ 
tifying pvoee of Christ, and of his lost condition as :: 
-in!'a w din jut this removing process on his soul, he 
to d; it very much to heart that his Church had 
fa bed to do that which u had promised, both in its 
banti an, in the daily service and catechism, also in 
(*nidh;m; i«»n. in do. Indeed, he found if. Ind n. i 
inert I v p < ••'./ him icgoimnitiin, it had .ih -tnvj him 
Mint. .»• was ■ '■! regime:;. and lie tutim-dlv 

though.t i hat Liu; elf.Gs of such rtmewing process 
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would evolve themselves in mature*, life. But, alas • 
he found that he was not only not right—not "a 
child of (Lod/ 7 neither an inheritor nor possessor "of 
the kingdom of heaven/ 7 hut that he was still in the 
gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity,—"tied 
and bound with the chain of his sins. 77 lie therefore 
left the Church in great sadness, if tfot in dudgeon, 
and sought the means of grace elsewhere, which, as 
he Imped, would better effectuate in his heart and life 
I he high purpose'which lie now so earnestly pursued, 
'this decision on his part, also that already formed by 
his non-conforming wife and sister, led them all to 
seek as Christians to promote amongst themselves 
a : I their neighbours those principles of divine truth 
" which they now found themselves the posse." n\s. 

i'hi" ■■ < mpt on then’ part, while at the a- mu time 
ii' absented themselves from church, brought down 
upas them the most bitter persecution of 11m baronet. 
At this time there was no gleam of light whatever in 
the church except that which was gained from the 
reading of the Scriptures; and they felt that they 
should be unfaithful to their conscientious eonvicti ni r 
of duty if they, for the sake of keeping their farm, 
attended upon the mere forms of rch-aon where h 
‘-'piait was so entirely absent. They there.’ .a*. me' he 
worship in their own house, invited • ir in :gh hours 
o nni-»■ v/kh and had a minister to premh i 

’ ' in the \Yord of .Life ; * often as (hey could obtain 
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As soon as the baionet learned that his little 
farm was let to such strange, outlandish people who 
were so unreasonable as not to he satisfied with 
things as thev found them,—that, in fact, seme of 

O v 

those “who turned the world upside-down had come 
hither also/'—he was determined to expel them, 
and expel them he did, although they hnu a lease of 
the farm. Well might Mrs. M. Carey write to he: 
In other, “ this plao- is walled up to heaven against 
the Gospel." W hen remonstrated with, the baronet’s 
reply was, “ I do what I do not allow. It is, how- 
, but jugiic to his memory to record that he w$n 


ever. 


afterwards visited with compunction, and presented 
some little pecuniary compensation ior the injury 
which he felt they had sustained through lum. Dr. 
Carey writes to hi - father respecting ■ ottis brook— 
“ I givatlv commend nn dear sister Aun for not sur¬ 


rendering up her conse’ nee for a petty lot oi laud. 1 
thud; she will be bettor without it." 

Mrs. Hobson 7 , heart was deeply imbued with the love 
ol’td.iist. Sin* aim her sister had been taught al most il 


i il iluy knew of religion i>\ their honoured brother. 
'Lin v were both—their parents also—the fruit cd Dr. 
Javeys prayers and lab-airs before he left this eountn 


for India. As this history advances the re uler will 
not foil to b reminded again and again of the parabl • 
of the grain of mustard-seed, for in such manner as 
if id* imales did th ' Word of the Lord grow and imd- 
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tiply, as ministered at home hy this his servant.. Mrs. 
Mohson was, moreover, the most kind-hearted of 
pawns; and although i he had a family of her own, 
an.: early in life was deprived of her husband by 
sudden death, she was never more pleased than when 
h had others at the table with tbeniij and'whetliei 
her board afforded “ the stalled ox ” or " the diuner 
of herbs,” ;hcre was always love present at the meal; 
mid the God of love, whom she trusted, and whom 


•he cheerfully served, gave her in rich abundance his 
peace and presence. She not only, hy her own In¬ 
dus! vy chiefly, brought up her children honourably 
mm us,-: diy, hut the found it possible to confer both 
time and labour on the Church and cause of Jesus 
Christ wherever she resided. She was a remarkable 
woman for her energy and perseveran- in dutv. At 
lioxmoor, where she last resided, her house was again 
as a city set on a hill,—a light in the midst of darb- 
nw-; and it was mainly through her benevolent 
. ,; s that the commodious chapel was erected there 

v.hl -u continues to this day to hail h me to their 
Saviour lost and perishing souls through th faith 1 
preaching of his word. 


AI r: s Caroy, or ms f. : io was generally called, Miv. 
huy ( iircy, resided with Ii(*r sift or, Mr*-.. . lob.-oi.. 
v family correspondent of J)r. Cur-v, fro* ' 

1 hnif*. that he * - '.’’enl•..cal ffac.lvk-tv/i when 

yea re ot a- .o the end « f‘ hio life, including 
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i^3>feriod of sixty years. Her brother William in his 
correspondence always called her Polly. This was 
her home name for many years. It was this si't er 
of Dr. Carey who, when lie became apprenticed, took 
the charge of his live birds, and killed so many of 
them with kindness. fcrhfc used to tell often a 
after years, how much ohc watched me beluniour 
of lur brother when he came home from Haekleton. 
*\\ h<m she heard him converse about the uccositj oi 
a change of heart, and more especially when he 
burned the playing cards, Polly was heard otten to 
say, "righteous over much/ Dut when her brother 
gained the consent of lii c father to conduct family 
worship at home, and used this expression in his 

plover, ** All our righteousnesses are as fibhy rag:-/ 
Polly was quite indignant to think that hoi goodness 
and tb it of li r parents should be described by her 
brother in sue. , to her, disagreeable terms. ' hat 
7ivr rigid eousness was sucli -lie never woula believe; 
j wither would she take lier brother's escin ate oi it. 
She often referred, in after rears, to the thoughts 
• . ic!i pa- .-‘d ihr* o- f her mind at the time oi this 
\u':w «v, and how earnestly she sought auerworos to 
recall to 1 ev-olf what -fe had done to offend her 
brother. T ^ poor lards now came befor.* hci view, 
; ut n> she had not killed them designedly, and re¬ 


membering no other fault, she said to her: AW ff vVh\ 


should he ~iv my righteousness is as filthy rags?” 
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But in her dime, as well as that ot' Lor sir-tor ami 
parents, his prayers were answered : and after passing 
through much mental conflict she was Lrouo-lit. b\ 
the "race of God, to peace and joy ia believing. 
Dariii" her sta te of depression, when she found tin' 
"ate strait and the way narrow that lauh-t /< ■«,.Uo lij'r, 
he writes to her :—“Tell Polly all 1 can say to her 
is this—a sinner on tins side lu ll will have reason 
to despond when the blood of Christ has lost its 
cllicaoy, when the nature of God -is changed, and he 
ceases to be good and gracious, or when the Gospel is 
* rl ' •'■•s,and all its glorious declarations obliterated. 
Then, and not till then, may my dear sister have 
IV.:,nr , despair. Abhor herself she ought, aud 

ought to be sensible in the most exquisite degree of 
her rebellion and depravity; but tiil her mi> are 
f/j-cu.r //util God can forgive, or surpass the mine of 
her Zinur's blood , she may hope; nay, if she her- 
oif had chosen in what way God should have ex- 
pressed his willingness to save, she conhl not 
hvo chosen language more explicit, nor deela 
rations more unlimited. Here is a around of 
tope* and hero all is solid rod:. N<jt> only a 
ground of hope for heaven, but a cleansing awn: 
", »... every chi). My relations are often mi n\ 
heu; Oli, that I may meet tln.m will joy befor. 
h- ' Krone of G. d.” 

IV" did his le.viu ■ joiee when informed that his 
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c isters were about to join the church at Tow- 
coster. 

"I sincerely rejoice at my sisters .joining the 
■nuroh, aiul pray that they may both bo 0 rm- 
ments to tlu* Gospel of onr Lord Jesus Chris 
flie profession of the religion of Jesus may]',* ] m . 
:-ured and injured by them who make a boast of 
- lib hoH name. But my dear sisters will remember 
f hat now they have engaged in the most solemn 
manner to serve tli Lord alone, and that befm\ 
many witnesses. To apostatise after such a p i0 . 
lessiou, or but da dig to pursue flie command- 

° ^od, js a tacit acknowledgment to the v.h ,) e 
world, that after an important trial of religion 
: d the eurtoms of the world, you have found t c • 
wor' i to deserve the preference, or that religion 
deserved hut very slight atiention. Kemomb-.u' 

1 he declaration of Cod*s word, c the slothful eateth 
cud 1; ih nothing/ and that not he who harelv 
o.'t, but lie that CtfdinylJi to the C'ul shall he 
vived. 

“ 1 do not write these dungs to discourage you, 
but to show the great importance of the mul id 
lor, on the other hand, you have an .Vll-suLfieir- u 
Saviour, one in whom it hath pic . d tin r a tho r 
that <t'l futac=s should dwell, and who gives libewdh 
io all. What an encouragement to earnest, L.ig- ut 
^‘2 v r • ill i. v dear relations live from day to 

E 




..lay on this glorious Saviour, whose woiE are sphit, 
and they are life.” 


"When a young girl., at Pury, Mrs. M. Cavoy was 
remaikablc for her good health and great , ivacily ; but 
a; the time her nephew Eustace first, visited Cottis- 
brook she had been afflicted for some years. She could 
tpeak only in a whisper; was, .moreover, at this time 
quite lame; and the only thing she could do to 
employ herself and to change the monotony of her 
jii'c was that of instructing the children of her sister 
ding and Scripture kn h . •. 4s O'd laid, 
in his inscrutable providence, made her an example of 
suffering affliction, so was she through his grace, u io 
of patience also, and of most extraordinary placiu 
demeanour and devoutness. It was of her that Mr. 
Carey said, in ids Lib* of Dr. Carey, u he 1ms been 
confined to her chamber, without exception ot . dav, 
tii jo forty years; nearly the whole of d ; pent d 
% ■ ■ 1 1 - ' hand with which- she 

writes is the only limb she can use/ 1 * 

If it be true that sc the best earthly joys which are 
withholds are as grains of gold snatched by a 
(h'sceiidin r angel from life's swk: and troubled river, 
il m vvdiat a ricli m i.-jure war laid up in heaven lor 
U is afflicted sainl T How many ■ -.md.; of perso-. 

there are who pa. * through t:u whole of lit ' 
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changes to the very precincts of the grave without 
a single deprivation of a painful kind, much loss the 
complication of this distressing case. Bat even in 
such an instance as this, in which God’? u way is in 
the sea, and his path in the deep wha . and his 
footsteps are nor known/* there seems vet to be a 
dark intimation given to us, that as some individuals 
of the human race are placed 1 a themselves as pillars 
on the sea-borne coast of time; as monuments there 
of human greatness, through whom the rest of the 
rave learn the vanity of earthly glory, (like *• Solomon, 
who made silver in Jerusalem to be as tnone.-., and yet 
t tii'Avfter was Jos rich toward God •;’) so then * may 
he some other individuals of that race, through whom 
exhibitions are made of the vast amount ol sorrow 
which may he borne by human nature v. uho c 
exliau ling its capability of endurance; and of it-, 
oi loots, when sanetihed, of wearing down the angles 
and easing for others llio rocky ascent of lit-' * heavy 
road. Sueli individuals also become media, through 
i ’ <a i mankind may learn mast emphatically that “a 
man 1 life consist* th u><t in the abir- dance of li e 
t'c!-; which he p< • vssotli ; Ihni man th all not live 
by broad alcme, but every w id of God." Besides, 
may not such evldbitions of V divine arrangements 
u hicih oig wavering desires after the One Goon, that 
is ih d, and convince us, tin . in the uncloud d ox* 
perh-nce of a is everlasting favour there is a bliss 
E 2 
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which infinitely outweighs all joys of finite ailec¬ 
tion?”* 

She endeared herself by her Christian example ml 
affectionate deportment to all who knew her. She 
cad had the privilege of her brother's instruction as 
'ell as correspondence; so that she was well\ evsed in 
Scripture knowledge, and was able to teach thorn* 
truths of the Word of Life which she had so often 
' handled and tasted” for herself. Both h rself and 
l rs Hobson were very fund of children; here, there¬ 
to ve, their nephew Eustace was a very frequen: 
visitor. Indeed, this house was a second home t«> 
ui. i ! ; where he found all his lost country pleasures, 
and some over and above those which lie had ever 
enjoy' d before. To a child from a confined town it 
' natural that one of his gieatcst attractions, and 
h: t which occasioned most surprise, was the wonder- 
M sight which hie aunt's dairy present >d. When 
- seeing the large pans of new milk, and receiving 
his good-tempered aunt's welcome in the words, ana 
you may have as much us you wish, v his astoni V 
rnent was great, and his delight also. Could it r-*; My 
b Inio that he had found a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and what was equal to it, loving hearts to 
*:• bin? at all times . cheerful welcome? 

<f Vunt, mav j really fume a much milk a.? f like r 
V . my dear, to ho u*e you may,” was the 
* ;.i*a a rimini** EticoitTv.jcuitut, p. I 
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h<mrty reply. What an abundance of true pleasure 
fell to bis lot now ! Here were the milk, the sheep, 
the cows,—tin} iields, the pond, the brook. il e and 
his cousins knew in early days that sound to which 
•nr port so beautifully alludes, as a part of his own 
enjoyment in maturer years, in company with his 
lamented friend. 


“Wlun, brushing anhlc-deei> in flowers, 

* We heard behind the wcodbliie veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 

And buzzing of the honied houses."-' 

The exhilaration of spirits on a summers morning, 
arising from the delicious pleasures ot sight and 
touch, of scent and sound, is known only to those 
who arc familiar with the charms ol the country. 
The real luxuries of country life, boys, above all otb< 
human being seem to be capable oi enjoying and 
of using to the greatest advantage. But. the rod 
coat, is iu iu existence now V Yes. surely, it is a big 
idea in the child’s miiul; for something to do he 
means to have in this great worid of ours, as well a 
'a tiling to enjoy. 

These visits to Cottisbrook, the good milk and 
plenty of it, his mod enthu-iastie persecution of the 
fish iu the brook and pond during the summer month , 
with many other rustic pursuits, were the means of 
'•stablishing his health in a degree: in which he bad 

* Tennyson. 
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never before enjoyed it. Ac lie was the youngest of 
the l.v. tliers, in delicate health, his father far away 
on tie battle-field, he now became in great part tin 
care of the two kind aunts, especially of Mrs. Mary 
Carey, who in her first. menti >n of him in her diary 
wrote, "this same shall comfort usf' Tin’s predic¬ 
tion hers was literally fulfilled in a ft r i years, 
when, through advancing age and altered ci ;.iw- 
stance.- these servants of Christ needed his kind aid 
and sympathy. At the time of which we arc writing 
they were two, riot only kind, hut extraordinary 
aunts. Tliej were not to their young relative ooo<l 
ana awkward at the same time, as some a tints, espe¬ 
cially unmarried ones, are; they were only good, and 
wore like angels in his esteem then aunts. 

r ' his was often gratefully referred to by Mr. Carey 
in after life; also the hearty manner in which 
juvenile sports and amusements were entered into by 
them, all sorts of allowance being made for accidents 
with clothes and Lite r ‘urn to the midday meal. 
How many times at Cottisbrook has the fishing 
beguiled the*hours of the Jive-long day, while the fish, 
as if they would not he caught, eluded all the -kill 
m l wgilanee of the young angler. If the excuse 
•.ere apparently sincere, "Aunt, the fish would no 
coi. •';” and the wioh in persevering so mug in 
m: oting to obtain them w.w known to be that 

of procuring some for he mmetwd aunt, all w.,\ 
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sooa right. As there were no clouds of anger on the 
hind aunt’-, brow, there were no showers of ter rs h a 
the child’s eyes to succeed them. 

"While the moral delinquencies of children were 
here ever sharply rebuked* yet how readily were 
excuses formed for their failings and infirmities. 
Thus did they contribute their best effort o \vak» the 
sunlight of childhood* which is at best but ns Iliac of 
c n April daja alternate in warmth as well a.^ brightness* 
with its cloud and rain. A hundred juvenile faults 
were viewed at Cottisbrook as venial* and lienee the 
heart’s best aiibctions were thrown for life around 
these worth\ relations. The writer leels that too 
conspicuous a place cannot be given to such valued 
and afoot ivc loudness as that received from them by 
Mr. Carey in his early history; nor to the charm 
wliic.’ the scenery of Cottisbrook presented to him. 
The reader must endeavour to realize the lingering 
look which menu y 'ten cast hack on its pica ant 
nwulows* deck' d with buttercup? and dam.. ., hicli 
emiitcd. light and blended in harmony with “the 
livelier emerald, which twinkled in the grass, ' aud 
i hicily on 

“The brook that lorn 
To purl oVr matted cress and ribbed said 

“The thiek-ileead ■slicep from vuttM-fohl, 

What time the amber mom 
J?nrth gushes from bcueadv a low hung dou.if’ 


Or on 
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There was “ music without notes" through the 
pie riant influences of soft winds and rnin'ing’ stream¬ 
lets ; and hero the .dimly couch of tl us violet, and tin 
cover! of the well-wooded copse; and even Mint which 
might ha-, e been deemed by some coarse and cmiunou- 
pia.ee, was to this child as the honey out of the roe!;, 
aiul the meat, in whose strength lie went many days. 
His health required that he should he much in the 
open air, and here was his table spread, hero was a 
home and a hearth where lie was always welcome as 
a oil and - brother. As all the milk might bo his if 
' " needed it, so all other things were his, as far 1.,- 
eouhi use them; and, what was best of all, loving 
hearts Wore his. There it was, in the busy, noisy 
,10W( 11 Gotlishroofc, that, his delicate frame beearfife 
strengthened, and that he was raised from tin ver\ 
brink of the grave to health, which gave pi-..of of 
iiituro active lii'o and usefulness. 

ihit there was another circumstance more lasting 
than ilic good health connected with these pleasant 
■i < to Cottishrook. Here not only were those arl\ 
ne its oi boyhood formed which generally have - 
e.ruat hi influence iu fixing the charnel. ol the after 
hl-y but here it was, in his early y. mv. v; , 

u* hi . viour’s voice, in whisper-- ..f love mid Lend-. .• 
!dr,(luc<; .cf ii-c (his circumstance is given in detail, 

.i.- im!I n 1 . ’iv:-’ ’* 1 1 at wore* u”• *• 1 o[j to scribe fl 
1 j j & 1 •; i'\ ana cJiui’acter that vurmbe of Lh, 
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wltiabrook Jinnihj who was tliu nu ur. of eflh imitiii"- 
so much good in the mind of her young nephew, 
♦Eustace Carey. This ineidcnt is as follow* :— 
During tier residence at Cottisbrook, Mrs. M. Carm 
<*' aid walk with the help of a crutch, and could als. 
speak in a whisper, or low voice. Some of the children 
slept in a double-bedded room, their cousin, Eustace, 
also with th m. To this room Mrs. M r . Carey's 
own sleepiiyy apartment was attached. It was lie 
custom every evening to go into Mic children's room 
on her way to 3tor own, and just as they were going 
*o bed relate to them some Scripture story, and 
commit them for the night to tlm care and keeping 
of Co l In prayer. “ Poor aunt’s” Scripture Tories, 
and the fa. ' mating manner in which she told iivtn, 
wore always eloquent enough both in thought and 
feeling as well as subject matter, ii not in tone, to 
keep her sleepy audience awake, or after the -inpay¬ 
ment of the day to invite to an earlier rctirem. ut t 
hcd. la giving* Hn :o simple, but instructive lessons, 
it was lint the hearts of two of the children w y er< 
opeivfl ]>y the Lord lo attend lo the things'* winch 
•'■he nyd.o • 111 <l while .oidjig only to gbwilY her 

Saviour in commending liis truth to the tend« ; heart 
and e mscieur a she assumed, without designing ii 
the karaeter of precept r« *■ in divine thing.- w h, 
young nephew, Here and in the adjoining room ' 
was, when pule a 1 oy ; he heard “ the first whispers 
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of gratv from her lips,” and here were also tli-• first 
utterances or his own. It : s remembered by 1 


relative, that in Mr. Carey’s first letter idmn India, 
addressed tc his aunts (the letter is uulnippily lost), 
tli re were the following sentences : — “ It was m.vays 
with delight I left Northampton on my way to 
C" tli si /rook, for there I was received with pleasant 
looks, and with as much as the times would allow 
and the house would afford.” After alluding to Mrs. 
M. Carey’s Bible, and the object of interest that it 
w.t. to him a 9 the first in which lie had rca-. the 
lively oracles of God with delight and understanding, 
th' ‘iv was also this sentence : “ Here it wa*: ibai my 
ear became opened to hear the first whispi i .* of ; race 
from her lips.” 

Thus in the dewy dawn of his intelligence U hie 
no a*t renewed through the grace and sanmiiying 
influence of the divine spirit; and now h* cri< to 
God, “My rather, thou shall be via grK.e o my 
youth a'' The delight which iliis eircumstn: co ga\o to 
Us Lind instructress will be fully described in her m *n 
vvor<L in the iic-.-.r chapter. To h- as \ 1 11 as to ins 
mother, it must have been matter of devout • on- 
gi atulatiun • > see one > young the subject of di-va • 
ga'at. •; and \vl»*h‘ with hope mingled \vi« b . o •• \v 
watched hi-, spiritual progress, to pern io Hint » f »•>: 
. ■ • ; 

1 )in boyhood ho payees on to youth b 





known to any one tlie secret purpose of hfe heart; 
hut according 1 to liis own confusion, in the letter 
before inferred to, the race was vow eommcnccu and 
“ the mark of the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus'** was definitively before the ye ot Sic 
mind through faith. Events in uhe onward history 
must not be anticipated. SuiHce it to remark Imre, 
ha; the race is steadily pursued; aiul while it c. ill 
happily be not the task of the writer to record here¬ 
after grievous backsliding ot heart or liie, so neither 
will it be to present those perplexing and paintul 
exercises of the mind iu ycutli which lead so often 
through the vicissitudes of doubt to confirmed un¬ 
belief*. In proportion to the attainment ol know¬ 
ledge, whether secular or divine, tkc»e is apparent 
also a growth of the 1 - st affections of -. a hem and 
the enlisting on the side of God and his revealed 
truth as contained in the Bible, the most nrdem and 
dev<*ut symi uthy of his entire nature. 

While tl) reader will learn 1* mn the pen uf Mrs. ? i 
Carey, in the next chapter, the dific Sty which lie 
hud in mnhi' g known o even her the religious 
exercises of his mind, he will learn also the exr* Hence 
of the trainin';- under which God had p.aeed him. 
Skilled in handling the sword of the Spirit, she knew 
not how to present either doubt or fear to the young 
disciple. Like her divine Master -he cie-vS. mvght, 
<« tliis is the won: of Cw-d, to brJirc.' in him whom he 
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tth seiiLnot to quibble and question, and to satisfy 


wbat are called the demands of reason first. as is so 


of'en the natural result of teaching in the present 
day. And as doubting was no part of that divine 
science which she taught, but on the contrary, she ever 
pressed home on Iiis conscience the undeniable and 
urgent claims which the Great Creator lias or the youths 
ful heart; so its absence becomes a remarkable feature 
\i nis own experience and teaching 1 in after life. This 
habit of his mind commenced thus early ; lie had 
Je •' • " and it was firm and unwavering. When 
in after years opportunities were given him, by hi, 
e ducal ml advantages and acquirements, for critieallv 
examining the he-is of his faith, lie wa as firm as a 
rock; exhibiting; the truth of the hord’s words, “if 
; uj man will do /ns will he shall know of the doctrine 
■ thor it be of Gael or whether I speak of myself/* 
iA, entire complacency in the divine character bed 
never a shadow cast upon it by one moment's doubt 
or distrust. A deep stream of devotion and reverence 
f < God flowed through iiis soul; and it lias seem 
to lie writer as if all Ids religious news and fo mgs 
vw j gathered up into a focus and thrown in one 
sti r. of unbroken rays of heat and light on the 
1 bjew ofliis epivme devout faith. This that’ire will 
bo more c , * opinions b. the after pagys ‘-fid hfe ; 
but. it i * * be properly ir.i rod iced here for the purpose 
• * howi.the vohui of a so vd > ;*V ft/ t // 
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m ( trlj you?//, and the effect which such an education 
is designed to produce on tlie mind, especially when 
presented by a person who ardently and piaetieullv 
believes in the leading* doctrines of the gospel. 

The reader will he able to form some idea of the 
.•urnestness with which Mrs. Carey sought the salva¬ 
tion of her chU'trr.u, as she called those of her sister 
and brothers, from the following brief correspondence 
with one of them, with which the present chapter 
will he closed. These letters appear in this place not 
only to show how capable she was '1 giving in.dr -- 
tion, but to exhibit the manner in which she emu¬ 
lated the divine example of her Saviour^ in her 
att empts to seek the lost and restore the wandering. 
Ih'v often does it happen ill Christian Churches, ] at 
if the \ onng t urn aside., as she calls it, int\• “ Lye- .. j-, 
Meadow, 1 ” the older members of the Church r*cojr»e 
shy and i old ; n their manner tow: rd the on mg 
IIow often, moreover, does the very opposition which 
i- made i > those who are caught in the net o/ the 
great adversary, in.Aead of proving a remedy, become 
a powerful ally of tin* evil. And In cases where 
there may not i m strenuous opposition there is . 
altered manner; a shynes. and coldness on the part 
of Church men 1 bars, which tend more firmly ;hau 
anything else to rivet the error and to drive the soul 
further from God, The writer has seen this v 
•’onatiy carried out in hast Jy cutting off per 
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from the fell *>v. -liip of the Churchy and then abandon¬ 
ing tln.ni to Satan, not, it is feared, ‘‘for tin 1 desk-no¬ 
tion of the flesh” only. Surely vc is the Church's 
business to seek to follow the high authority given 
us in ?, Cor. ii., and to restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness; considering* C ;/n/g lest thou also 
be tempted/' 

This. ?vt of treatment was a great discouragement to 
Dr. Carey hen quite a youth at Hackle ton. His mind 
g v i getting as much instruction as he could, 
he occ asionally conversed with a man of whom it had 
been reported that he held some peculiar sentiments. 
“ Some old Christians in the village whore J Ii v >d had 
frequently taken rue by the hand, and communicated 
/. ar own experience and feelings to me, which had 
j. ab encouraged me. But after I had conversed 
with this man once or twice, and they knew that l 
n "I books which he lent me, all began fo suspect 
that I leaned to erroneous opinions, and hr a, L;n> 
time said but little to me/' 


In the case of a moral as well j 0 theoretienl dr- 
seldom is that spirit evinced on the 
put of members of Churches which love lo Chrin 
and to souls would sc in to dictate. Should such a 
tiling, end eg “ brother be swallowed iq with over¬ 
run!’ sorrow'*' thr.eyh the want of a timely fldmi- 
end r. it ion. of <omj* t , • ;.;h .11 be laid at llici; 

d f»>» negh: of so obvious .• duly, \V» re the 
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lesson more frequently impressed, ff lot him tliat 
ihinket.li Lv standeth take head lest lie fall;”-—“Thou 
standest by faitii; he not high-minded, but fear/' 1 
we should more frequently have the backslider re¬ 
claimed, and evil arret-tod in its early progress. 
Some professing Christians hold this as a part of 
their creed, not only to dislike the evil, but to dis¬ 
like the person also. To a nephew, Mrs. M. Carey 
writes :— 

“My dear little A -> 1 hope, will not forge 

me quite. I hope I do rejoice and pray ior her 
tv t she may follow on to know me Lord, even 
tu Jio ad, live b prove a comfort to ucr dear father 
and you, ami an or: tier of that meek and quiet spirit 
v.h:*h is in the sight of God and oi all gooc. people 
of great price, ‘'he move we try to cultivate i the 
happier we .dr 11 led in our own minds; for by tryiug 
to Make happy we ha e a present- reward in feeling 
l oppy. May we grow in conformity to t vat 1 v-std 
M 'i‘aboti in youth and • ye. t hope v c sluul roon 
heal* and the b-V - -1 effect oi the Gospel take 

.c., and the li m and the lamb feeding n ge ; )ior, 
and <i child-like disposition pervading mi. ’Well, 
God is abb., and lu is . * able ns bo i: willing; let u 
be more earnest. Some one says, though i. do not 
know who, if Ac evils tluit aflliei nru arc to be re¬ 
moved when the Gospel hall indeed cover the larth 
L .w earnest should we U, who have, wc hope, ifu iu 
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saving power, to spread abroad its healing power; to 
spread abroad His mighty name. T saw and felt 
pleased in reading those lines.* God has done much 
ibr us, and I feel and hope we shall yet have more 
sacrifices to make to so good a Lord. 

“ i shall feel happy to hear you have returned from 
• Bye-path Meadow/ If is a dangerous place to outer, 
and every step will increase the danger. I must say 
v, have felt much for you. You did run well, what 
has h : adored you? Did you find that dear Saviour 
who could lay down his life for us while we were 
bnners and enemies to him; did you find him a hard 
master, he who gave his soul up to the stroke w i thou I 
a murmuri >g word, and died that we might live? 

Oh, my dear-, may he not he wounded by us in 

the house of his proiLsed friends? i hope you may 
feel his look of lov melt your Lewi f as it did 
Pekn/Sj and his precious word inviting y s to look 
again towards his . e -pie. : row kind . 

n e b ickf lidingchildren/ Let us listen to hi* 
voice, for he still waits to be gracious, \\ hat -houlcl 
- do (without just such a Saviour,—sm-fi a High 
Priest touched with a feeling ol al my infirnntie;, 

and pardoning •• \ ins? We eve too proud'.!’ -, 

: i the hope they were in emb- life we is big iu 
truth as it is in Je us. You woe beloved ibr y hu 
• m eke. mid f r vuur bclovc 1 pee tils’ y io . 1\, 

t Alluding to ;» pa: tup. iU her own jour" d. 
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perhaps you may feel rather hurt if old friends may 
seem (o f ; ako you, but lei me beg of you not to 
conclude too hastily. Jfever have I felt so much on 
v< nr behalf, and could I do anything to promote 
either your happiness or your good it would give me 
jjre / pleasure. 

“Permit me before I sec you to ask the, on*' 
question, * W hat think ye of Christ V lou can reply, 
c Hr is the chief of ten thousand/ May you be 
enabled vo devote the prime of your lik* to the best of 
Saviours, and soon be led to show your obedionev to 
all the commands of y uir Lord. I h*el assured you 
will never have cause to repent. I hope I have 
known the Lord for many years, and have *ng b< an 
• called Lo prove hk faithfulness and car . Never hat »■ 
1 found it fail, although 1 a;n stili so apt to distru 
I have long desired to recommend to children and 
ehildr n\s children the service of such a master. Oh, 
nui v we all meet to spend a long eternity in pleasure 
and in pvuise. Should we all moot, and should I 
am on-; t \ on land, 

‘Tlwit ! d( ^cd iiilen kvv, how c «* act 
To f i Iran.' port cd at his foot; 

JUiumvI lo l ii arm: to view liis fr.i<• 

Thro’ iue full bcaaiiugs of Ids yrace/ 

(d < r,l is a refuge suited to our youth and age. a pres? it 
i . Ip in : 11 our times of need. 
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To the time.—*' I hope 1 shall hear soon of yoin 
.decision of chareoter on the Lord’s side, and your 
obedience to all his commands, I do think it nob only 
a duty, hut a privilege, to he united with the Lords 
J o 0 p>. . Be much with God in prayer. f Ask and ye 
shall receive, knock and the door shall be opened unto 
you.’ What can we desire more? Tit-' promise is 
adequate to any case; persevere in asking, the pro¬ 
mise will never fail. -Jesus is worthy oi ,-ur love, 
and let him have your first and consent regard. 
Excuse im freedom, my dearest; I have found that 
religion is alone able to sustain my own soul through 
the lepthfl of adversity for many years, and that 
main o me feel the more anxious lor you and all my 
dear children to devote the prime of their days to * 
the t :'vice of so good a Lord.” 

My di.au -. Sometime since I felt hupp 

t,. hear you had made a public profession •_ your 
adherence to the best of masters, by showing yoi r 
ice to his commands, but I i I 

was mistaken. Yet, my dear -, the time is not 

fa- distant that J may have l lie pleasure renewed in a 
reality. I hope, I know you feel that religion is a 
personal concern, and that Je ns is worthy your ■ ; 

.. iu eu prune regard. Halt not between two opinion . 
h ■ o\.-ji your supren. ■ attachment to him whose 
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Iia? be(‘ii so great; to you. Devote the prime vf your 
io lira, who for our sakes eouM leave liis tlmmo 

°* glory. Wliat love to take our nature upon Idm,_ 

io die that *vo might live. I have not been worse 
f han usual lately, but at the best life is truly painful; 
but there is this consideration, I hope I am. in g, ; -, t } 
hands; I hope I do feel that in great faithfulness In* 
has and do; - afflict, and to these I could more fully 
fr-p mk of his goodness, mid of his power to save to the 
nr vino. t all that come unto Cod by Him, arid that 
tho~ who come to Him by faith and prayer He wili 
— or cast out.” 


do the same.—“ I was delighted whim .leading__ 

c Love is the sweetest bud that blows. 

In • only never dies, 

Oil earth among the saints it grates. 

And opens in the skies.* 

1 did y ice wb • Mr. Penney told vne of your 

decision of character on the Lord’s side, and of- 

I. fell it quit.* to strengthen niy faith and encouragv 
my hope that tin e. pledges may only be the be: ; iu- 
nings, and that all ,-«* dear to me may be amongst 
the happy number of those who foci th ‘ importance 
of early piety. May you walk worthy of Cod, and 
grow in grace, an ! never ibrget that your poor aiuit 

greatly needs y ir prayer*.Of tiled, blessing 

v 2 
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xny heavenly Father lias not left me yet, unci I trust 
will never leave me destitute of the pleasure of 
sympathising with my friends, although 1 have not 
ioJt tli' relief a tear gives to my own fadings since 
my voice quite loti. me in ISO 2. But I do count it 
amongst my mercies still tin. I am not wholly lctt 
without the desire to direct my dear friends, in all 
their times of need, to examine with the Psalmist, 
and interrogate their own hearts, and perhaps if we 
could adopt his plan we should say, ‘Why art thou 
crest down/ &c. Let us not give way to desponding 
thoughts. It brings to my mind a hymn dear Mr. 
Skinner once repeated to me,— 

‘ Lord, didst thou die, but not for me. 

Air T forbid to trust thy otuod? 

Hast <hou not pardon rich and tree, 

And grace an over whelming flood?’ 

\W» mav go again snd again, and shall still find fine 
wav open, or what could I do? But it is free, un- 
• unded mercy; it is by grace wo are saved; not of 
works lest, any man should boast. It of the latter, i 
must after all sit down in despair. For although I 
l,nve men so many years laid by useless, and out ot 
the way of outward danger, yet one M'-ep&ss night 
l. 1 ujivt-mn me m the sight of that hob V«-od who 
• mv sins in the light ol tus countenance. 33u. it 
1 alvatio l svitb< ut mo my and \ ii'm 
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out price. The Mood of Christ still cleans s from all 
nn. T.et nv: boy of you to go fully to him, and you 
will find him ‘a High PriV who can be touched 
with a feeling of you: inflrmifies. ? 

"Your affectionate Aunt, 

“M. Cajua” 




CHAP. IV. 


CDl CATI OK — BAPTISM—EAELY ? 11 m STRY—STUDIED 
AT OLNEY. 

“ Hc.wrcu lies about us in our infancy: 

Shades of the prison-house begin to qlorc 

• T p"ii the growing boy: 

iiut he beholds the light, ami whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy.” 

1 Carey’s educational training- at tins early 
“ nod of his history the writer has no infornmtio-. ,•> 
&*’ e - but it is more than probable tb„ , as at this 
une i • good school at Pury was still in operation, 
i lor the direction of grandfather Ed amid (Jarey, 
the pet grandson enjoyed the privilege of t-eceirihg 
his instruction there, as ids unde and father had don 
aforetime. It is somewhat remarkable that a simi- 
drity exists between Mr. Carey’s bandwriting ;m d 
•Mt o his uncle, Dr. Carey: and, if this b. ary 
criterion, we may conclude that the‘same master 
tiV 'b h ' both of them. To Mr. lidnmnd Carey V 
'' • '- s ' ,l te-.d»ing all branches of .knowledge, u.nalh 
1 'vi'! i.i early lilu in the mother tongathe write ' 
]> ■ before alluded. It was, therefore, either at w ., 
w Northampton that Air. Carey vent lhr<,wh tin - 
early iu^ru.-tion. Tt mud h, roiuomhered. 
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that daring all this tima of lu3 life, his con- 
tinned ill health prevented liis close application to 
lessons. Another incident must now be noticed, 
wlii:h ; equally with the one pointed out in the last 
chapter, indicates the hand which was leading a idm 
in the right way.” 

Prom early boyhood he had been in the habit of 
alti-udiuir the alio ministry of Dr. Tlylaml, at ( liege 
Lauc Clar-'l, Northampton. Subsequent oven' 
null ■■ it apparent, that it was there, as well as in the 
society of his relations, that his early associations 
We formed, and those compaDionahijia acquired, 
which were most likely to direct, and under Provi¬ 
dence, to shape the course of liis future life ; for there 
he was surrounded with the very missionary stimulus 
which v:h ’ • iuflucuce his entire destiny. And we 
may now see the curious fact, that it Northampton- 
siiiro had W.-n. a.- it was tomiliarly called, th o craJle 
i th,e mission, wo have in it now, together with the 
Ju ;,; „vl counties (to continue the familiar aHwion), 
its- iv....- ; for w, Jwve here preparing for Jie work 

abroad, in hf'V.ood, and subsequently in manhood. 
Joint Lav £u dace Carey,’ William Yates, M’iHiam. 
H. Pearce, • ad -lames homey. 

The incidents which follow a ,- c chitlly collected 
from the journal of ‘.Mrs. Mary Carey. VHile it is 
gratifying to the writer to he ;’’e to present 
materials gathered from such a source in Mr. Cm yb 
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onward history, it is not less so on account of -lie 
high testimony which they bear to the Chrhtiim 
character and devotedness of the afflicted writer. A 
perusal of their conten r.s, and the brief narrative 
which has been given of her in these pages, cannot 
tail to impress this thought upon the mind, that 
persons who are by bodily infirmity cut off from 
the work-day employment incident to the activities 
of full healtli and life, may jet, in their solitary 
chamber, be most important members of the Church 
-i T us Christ. Such was her modesty that sh 
reckoned not herself even amongst those distinguished 
ones to whom our poet so touchingly alludes, 

“They also serve who only stand and trait” 

And truly, that which was reejuired of her doily, 
Yvas rather patient submission to the divine wi V ; for 
the mystery in her case, in all human judgment, was 
that her life should be continued. But her history, 
and the fact that she effectuated so much good on 
behalf of other ., may present consolation to all 
fllictod ones in the Church of Christ, so that none 
need say, who can use the pen, “my strength and w 
hope-: are perished from the Lor .” 

iii the following narrative an interval elup^ns 
between Mr. Carey’s last residence at Northampton 
and the date with which Mrs. M, Carey's journal 
resp ting lib commence;- It seems that in con- 
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sequence of his continued feeble health his relations 
gave up all idea of his learning a business, an 1 that 
they thought, especially iiis tutoress, that Providence 
would proviuo him with some other occupation which 
might Vie evert then in reserve for him. His growth 
in devout piety, also in studious habits, strengthened 
tins conviction; and many a stroke on the lorehead 
and approving ‘-miles were passed over to him from 
the hand and the countenance of his kind friend, 
which, gave him much encouragement. 

iS ic mentions, in one of her diary-dottings, that he 
toad a sermon to her one day; and that before reading' 
it h • used the boy-like means of fastening the latch of 
the door with his pocket-knife, lest Ins cousins should 
by any chance, through j crevice, see what be was 
doing. 

The first entry with date is ns tolldws. The final 
turning point in the subject this history to which 
it alludes, cann . fail to present occasion for thanks¬ 
giving to ml those who know the bl< t is 

connected with n true conversion of the heart m C*od, 

Great was his difficulty in inducing himself to 
make this first venture, oven in the presence of one 
with whom lie was so entirely at home, and in whose 
friendship he felt all confidence. At length he eon- 
w\sed freely with her; and she took occasion ah r~ 
words to mention his great backwardness and modesty. 
As v was in her ear alone that he preached his first 
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.'<■ rmon and of! H'cd hi* first audible prayer, ro it is 
that now to her ho ventured to utter tb • first w ; i>er 
of his own heart's loro and ardent desire to give 
himself to < .irisl and his service for over. 

In reference to this solemn step which is no r taken 
by him, she thus writes:— 

“Ivlav 29 ISOS.—Last Sabbath revived by hearing 
Eurtacc Carer speak of what the Lord had dune for 
]\is soul. The modest manner in which he expressed 
himself gave me great pleasure, and almost overcame 
v i. weak frame, not being able to r-bed tear.'. O 
Lord may thy work, where we hope it is begun In 
th/ Almighty power, be carried on in the hearts ol 
our dem: children/* (Alluding to Eu?taco u two 
of Iit- cousins.) The next record mentions his IhA 
attempt with her at audible prayer. 

“ September, J SOS.—X have this uay been inuulgvd 
with './ailing at thy fooAool with one of them,' 
'Alluding to her nephews under • ori ‘ impvcs.hr. n.) 
“ G my God; give me a deep sense of obligation for 
nidi favour, and do thou keep him near thyself, and 
tit him and each of ours for great usefulness in thy 
Chur A. Restore hi bodily health if m<A for thy 
glory; but we wish to have submission to t!d- and 
every dispensation. Bo it mine to sanctify aL thj 
meiA*” 

“ April 9,1S09.—’Pre ; ve mulke-p theuA t\ he 

* AJladbig also to a aisin wiw \m*.t t 1 Inch 1 to be v •uielc 
Dv C w , . 
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evils of the ‘ .orld. : d I pro y that; the tend* r plants 
may he guarded iVom every nipping frost. Into ' he 
hand I commit them; and may we all r., room 1 
the throne of God, there to adore hi- love : I\ < night 
there, no days of separation. Sutler them not to w 
overcome by temptation to sin, but uphold tnern by 
thy power. Make them pillars in the temple of their 
God! 

i( May \ ; he nurses for tlie Church. Lhe thought 
is delightful. May we give to God all the glory duo 
to his name, a hI may these beginnings encourage 
our hope; and these be as earnests to animate us to 
hope for the rest of our dear children to h. nrough! 
into the glorious liberty oi thy Church. VVhat has 
Crod wrought on our behalf 

It now became evident thal lie and long '-•ait 
working in tin field of his own mind, under the 
teaching of the Divine Spirit; and thai 'he re¬ 
planted tl ere it Pauler^nuiy, and since 1* uc ififd m 
the warm &uidn aims at Cofetisbrook, appeared i . Jn* 
ldu« a. with promise of coMuiuod growth and Mgom. 
To roe Lord in wdw-m he 1 olieves ha yields oimsotl, 
and all i hat he [<• w -es, hy a personal eoin-e e ration; 
a ad then soon gives Jamsoh to • ao “ tf.u .< uj lee 
Vl ill of C odd' Ho fore many witnesses he wow lap 
iized July 7, ISOfh by Dr. Hyland of College Lane, 
iov,v call d College Street Chapel, N" d>amptou. Dr. 
lie;land, on his removal to Bristol College, was sue- 
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1 in the pastorate of the Church, assembling in 
tile above place of worship, by Mr. K oeley, under 
'"'hose ministry and pastoral care Mr. Carey was 
sui ajucntly placed. Mrs. M. Carey thus refers to 
’ i : s event :— 


••'This day I have the pleasure to expect my dear 
m.-phew is following his Lord in the ordinance of 
prism. Lord, lift on him and each the light of 
•by countenance. May the joy of the Lord l.e liis 
strength! Keep him through life humble and 
honourable. I am ready to cry out, Winn, is my 
•her’s house that such honours are put upon me! 
May we each be kept to the cud j the cause of Christ 
not suiter on our account; hut keep u as the apple 
of thine eye !’ ” 

The reader will learn in wliat manner and in what 
d p -ee as to result, each of these petitions at the 
krone of grace on his behalf, was answered in the 
course and events of Mr. Carey’s life. It may, how¬ 
ever, he remarked here, that his profession of faith in 
Christ was not “in name only;” neither was it 
ike the ! linking incertitude of an \pril day. In the 
< leer, - 1 e • dy, full eye of all-joyous May, dm pcrceivo 

ud then embrace the truth, /u the days were st-rn 
1,1 which Mr. Carey became a member of i lc; C'lmrc-li of 
t Lrii t, so were there many stern eves io look at, him, 

■ i n ny d.crw truths were made cry prominent 
w-lC which the young 0 iple had it become ac- 
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cpiainiecL And tixeio was also many a tost of the 
genuineness of the work on the heart in enterin O' the 
Church, from v/hich the refinements of the present 
times release those who are united toil. 'Whatever 
objection may now be made most justly to such 
sternness, h, was certainly calculated to make the 
decided young* Christian “look straight before hi a . 5 
and the undecided one re-examine himself before iiis 
iiual 'decision. The slough ol despond and the 
wicket gate were tin. between the awakened person 
and the Church; for iu these days they were Bun van's 
sort of good pilgrims who for the most part entered 
into it; who inquired “for the old paths, and were 
willing to encounter a foot all the trials mil dangers 
of the i aid. The narrow way had then bo-trodden 
step by step, with the burden on the back, the back 
to the world and the lingers in the cars. Besides, 
the stale of society wit 1 mt the Church required that 
“the face should bo Zionward" as the old phrase 
expresses it, with all the power and persweriny 
tudiciijf of o uc;» life. 

Therefore it was no little thing* to be* me ? 
member 01 i Churd . Most emphatically were \ov on> 
taught at the v *y thr Id of its portal, “that it 
is through much tribulation wo must enter into tho 
kingdom of heaven. 5 " 

The road r will per.- - ivc that ns decision was not 
hastily at rived at. It was not the growth of a day 
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-Mr. Cnrev, immediately after Ids baptism, eideriny 
upon spiritual work ;* and in the earnest longing oi 
h' ; willful heart, rind tlie burning holy desire of his 
renewed soul, ejaculating in a voice fwww and falter¬ 
ing through, the weakness of its earthb tenement 
only, “Lord, what wouldst thou have mo to do ? ;J 
This prayer soon receives its answer. While e -cry 
• licouragement was given to him at College Lane 
Chw • ' for the erercise of his gifts in vari;w> bew 1 - 
volent services, there were some membei s of the 
church who made out that young Carey had amongst 
V ; e the gift of speech, or address , wed they invited 
aim to ozeroise that gift a< the S.ui:uav r.iori 

•' i.*3 

Pl ayer Meetings. Here commenced lii-: early ministry, 

•> which Mr. Cure;.' often alluded in alter life, and 
* ■ die kind maimer in which the f iend - ..t CVile^e 
Lane used to listen to him. These prayer meetings 
wore held sometimes at fee, and sometimes :•*. six 
o’e’ock in the morning; and litre it mas that ho first, 
gave utterance to his ardent thoughts and ice lings in 
P‘i die. Here ho might he seen at that early hour, as 
■ mg - tik, a aking Ins way timorg 
• v ” 1 : 'ir of the morning to this asset:. ,h , ae< ompant. .1 
mother, He : << . tinctlv remcm■ .1 the 

■' »•- d lie ii'. -i have done ...» tdorc Ihi- time. I'« '■< one of 

-"-itarr ?i -1 L. s ;. - " V'i en 1 .v; - « '■ '• 1 f fifteen 

1 *«;'<ni Io :■’-r.-i 1 j.** 
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in. utter in which sOrnt spoke of*, and cared for him, 
as he walked through the streets of Northampton,. 
His ill health made him the object of their pit\, 
which the)' expressed in some such manner as the 
following :—“ Not long for ibis world,” said or.c old 
Christian on pa sing him. “ It is well that he should 
ho so serious, tailing, as he is likely to do, as a nipp, <1 
summer rosc-W into an **arly grave. 

IC P, u f the fire of his eyes, ; said another, lucks 
like life, blew-him; perhaps God has something ior 
him to do.” 

“ He ha J better have been in bed, saiu 1 'o tirst, 
t: than up this hour of the n> ruing. 

There v. as life truly, not only “ in thme o) os, but 
in that assembly to which he vvns going. About 
fifteen years had passed away since I)r. Can , had 
let. , nlry for India j and had in this place ai id 

county, and throughout the country, v .ised -.or him- 
self an imperishable memorial by his unexampled 
zeal, :i cl his indomitable courage and po -overaiu ;. 
Although he vas thousands of miles runy^hia 
«-'f!ae.Se had not died away, at lenst in the w 
coundos; but eom inued to radiate Irs from a 
-nlic to counties and places beyond them*. l.mo 
God continued to acknowledge his prayers and the 
labour/ jf oda vs as the faithful pionew n of mis 
gro d work. 

Therefore the reader may easily imagine the charm 
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which the speakers name, the place, the earnestness 
and zeal of the youth, the easy flow oi language 
'which he then commanded., had;—many stopping to 
ask, “ Can you tell me who this stripling is ?” More¬ 
over, the grace and refinement of his manner, the 
narrow, yet sonorous, penetrating voice, and added to 
all this, a body with a pale countenance, and long, 
strengthless frame, seeming to bend down and shudder 
over the icy grave which his shadowy existence had 
just left, like one of those beautiful flowei s amongst 
the crevasses and icy snows of the Alps—thuw 
“slender, pensive, fragile flowers, whose small, dark, 
purple-fringed hell hangs down over the Ay h it 
•'hat it has cloven, as if partly wondering at U s own 
'cent grave, and partly,dying of very fatigue alter 
its hazardous victory/’* 

Yes, there is life in that assembly, for He is th» o 
ho said, “ Where two or three aw gathered together 
; > ; i\ar ,.e, 1 here am 3 in tlle iniJst o f the m A T1 1 c 

youth and Ins niother make the . wav i v ih». vestn*. 
The forme: utkes hit place by the table, and gi\e«; out 
the hymn vJreh tie.' id folks, and al\.*r.v;mh the 
V '‘ :i L> 'Iks, sang almost every Sunday morning the o; 
aiA. 1 w ■ m the mother and the son .sum too-oth *r 

cl o 

with ouAdv of heart as well as of Ace— 

“0 lev divim-, how -.Mc.t ihou mu/’ 



“ Cu”v wo flint love tin* Lord, 

And let our joys be known. 

Joi;i iu a sonjr of sweet accord, 
And thus surround the throne.” 



Making it apparent, in the gladsome jovousness of 
their praise, that 


“ -Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 

Then follow j ! prayer, and then another favouriu* 
hymn :—* 


“In all my Lord’s appointed ways 
My journey I’ll pursue; 

1 finder me not, ye much-loved >aints. 

Tor I will go with you.” 

And rh'.'U it was that the love of his soul outflowed, 
and was conveyed from heart to heart throughm . that 
assembly !Alii of the old ladies blessed him un¬ 
awares; for they now ' bought only of Him, through 
irul »i m ho name the word spoken went with 
power to all hearts,; by whose presence every burden 
w: ■- rob'. . u.the mind of eneli, . dal) unaed 
in cvhtio.mg, “ The Lord is ri n indeed. Did not 
our heart burn, within , vliilo he 1 all:- T with by 
die way, nii . while he opt ned to u.s the Scriptu ,, 7> 
Mrs. AL Carry ment; m-- the?o meeting ' i u } UH . 

■ 

not m tin; time M • Carey's minldiy. he repemcdlyim . iuued 
Unit it was sung on imso occasions. 

a 
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diary and records, ‘‘the people then hung upon his 
lips, for it was the language f love. He was very 
■backward, modest, and amiable; for he was never 
known to be any other than amiable. lie then 
appeared as a stripling, and as going into another 
world. To think that he should say so much, and 1 
am o ignorant, for his preaching , as cv . then 

clofjh t'JiltJ* 

The above remarks are without date, but their 
reference is, doubtless, to these exorcises. 

Scon after this time he engaged in other and more 
public novices with ecjual success, am 1 gave great 
pleasure to those who heard him, both at thee 
meetings and others in the villages, and 0:1 the 
wcek-Jay evenings at College Lane. The clouds 
which had hithe r darkened his sky, through the 
fcc]jltmo£~ \ i his 1' dily health, now fguii to pan 
a: d to permit a flood of light to stream down upon 
ok I iti.ro pa.ii. By the suffrage of the church < f 
vh i'*h he is a member, lie is iuvif• d >o tloym himself 
? wo 

w-iy is made clear in Providerce, and its lit? thinks, 
by Dm call >h God, to devote himself his great 
vnk. 'that which has flr «m'n: time hem Du 
cur •. ■ ml purpose of heart is • grant. ■ ’ 

waiting and t 

invitation of Du* church he x,n ... un*l t ku’ed 
up- i. bis pn or 1 1 it ih 'nut u a l *i i SUP. 
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under the tuition c f the Ilcv. Mr. Suteliif, of Oil: w\* 
Mrs. M. Carey notices this event r follows 

“ August 20, 1809. — Lord, thy vows are upon • 
«... I liave the happiness to see one of my childre: 
called by grace in early life, and devoted to thy 
sendee. Thou shaft have all the praise. Thou, Lord 
- ias ' UO the desire of my heart in great rm 

and J Impe this week lie is to be called by thy'dca^ 
children to the work of the ministry . Two more I 
hope 1 thou bast inclined with Mary to choose that 
good part which shall not be taken from them. Yet 
toy heart is not atfect d as it should he to pay m , 
vov.s to the Lord for such unspeakable mercies 
sucli great obligations, and such evid nt answers- to 
prayer, l iny feeble requests. Lord 
uigraliti.de * uay not provoke thy Spin- to withdraw 
! ns v 'Inonces now on those dear young ones. 1 
• uv »..'.iii w diktat be just were the blight to he 
permitted u- chock the growth, or the frost of 
toniji itiw. o nip the tender pi inns in the hud. Bin 
h: how >it.y nan.l meins to uphold them. M;r thv 
blowings c.iih iii’.dlj i ammnd them through lib , 

t hran . h one of mu be pillars ii thy 

LLurca, to go.n > more out ! 

“ v ‘ 1 8 $ 8fc — Urd, grant that every fresh in.stance* 
d thv rim ey n.: v u i\ e n deep im { 

Z Wi'.-. 'ic -nt-.', -0 is ;ir.!,.v:.iUu wiiUih-.’ origination of t\-?r.:n.Uv 
^ 5mCui ary Society. " 1 
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heart. May I record thy goodness in this instance, 
tli it thou hast opened a way for the instruction of 
'•no of my dear children. May lie be kept near to 
his God, and fitted for great usefulness in thy 
cause. 

a April 14, ^ SI1. —(On her hearing his first 
sermon.) O my God, this morning my soul seems 
vehvdied. What honours hast thou conferred upon 
me that my life is preserved to me, and veu to hour 
a somion read, composed by one of oui dear children, 
wh gives me pleasure to hope thou hr.* t designed 
him for much good on earth wherever thy providence 
h«^ appointed him, in India or any other nnrt. Lord 
l - cp hiui faithful to the end, and crown every effort 
to win • -uls to Christ with success.” 

At Obey, far three years or four, Mr. Carey’s studios: 
- pur ued with considerable diligence and ... 
Uis natural or acquired habits, from ill h, MUi, bcin- 
ntary, and at this time, those of recluse 
except when occupied in preaching, were v.ny favour- 
to his progress In classical and oth knowledge, 
i reaching was his favourite employment, and Ik 
< iter. remarked, respecting the time which he spent 
i tinoy, that tJiis contributed as much :.s, a.iul 
peili.-.ps more, to his .successful meparnti ju the 
. uni: try . ;hau liis more labour. ' ftiu'i- -. Tin-« 
i..wi re, doubtless, necessary ,•> lit, him ri- , .! ,: * v to 
the gif.., \ b!ch can hi ? . -rfk' mean: Oo 



acquired, namely, those of a ready address and 
eloquent persuasiveness, both in feeling and utterance. 
These he had as a natural endowment, as the <nft of 

o 

God; and he takes cave to nourish and cherish be- 
stowments so precious by constant exercise. If, in 
pursuing abstruse theological and other literature 
while a; Olney, or subsequently at Bristol, ho had 
spent all his time and energy in the acquirement of 
thought and the right adjustment of materials il*r 
his sermons, his natural gifts, unused, would soon 
hove been lest; lus zeal and courage cooled; and, 
i i -teado: 1 going forth, to he churches with a warm 
and ardent soul, he would have been coU, circumspect, 
c vlmnstod, theoretic ; aiming more at the preaching of 
In>.< < !/ “ than Christ Jesus the Lord.” 1 [is. tinctures 
vnev often ven severe on the present plan oi trailing 
young men for the ministry. The reader must not 
suppose for one moment that Mr. Carey was one of 
• hose wh j was dissatisfied, in the language o. .* 
many who ay— "the olden lays were lid! ir ‘'an 
these/* dy no means was he a conservative in tin 
.case oi the word; 'dr he <uoved on in almost all goo 
{hii gs with the moving times; but th rt writer ha 
1’ wd him ca.y, vlv speaking -n Ihi subject, “(ho 
• mmr men e • not prea-li half s> - much as we did n 
our time.” 11c had his thoughts on this subject, 
which the writer whinhad been embodied ip hi 
own language, and tkir presented here. As sio-h 
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inougats' ought to hi: fr :ely circulated. :aid arc wanted 
move than ever in our own times, the writer has 
appended to the next chapter a brief outline of them 
as they were frequently expiv »ed }., _\fr. Carey in 
conversation. To continue the nairative. So much, 
as .,as been remarked, did “ tb ■ people then hang 


u ri - ms lips,” that, when preaching at Xortluunpt on, 
if any one inquired who was the preacher, no one 
ever answered contemptuously—«Oh, it is o»( > a 
student.” 

1 ( was evident now to all who watched hi.- progress 
tiurt he vas rapidly preparing for some post of 
honourable s vice in the Church of Christ. Tlr; 

intended, in its very commencement, sltould he 
«*rrke, and not merely a polite profession or aceom- 
j h -iue, nt. Hard work at preaching, which V was 
S', alcnt would become his fort, was soil ul 
i’>l!o-ral j and from his ad "'•esses at the early niorniic-' 
prayer meeting and other devoted labour;- it y a ] , 
- ' dcia that his heart the Lord had touched with 
Jci • compmsiou for the lost. J$ u i this comp, -.don, 
a u ■ for h< ■ at h m i, *h - 1 

if. in the freshest bloom his youth, In the ih, 
feelings of his heart, to the lost and perishing 
heathen in India. 

It laid not been in vain that, he i.; t ., d the fed. 

-.is ea. ,'y instruct res:-, whose soul m os k; • • lot? . L1 r 

1 1 ’ om the miw k uiirv ■!r as .■ cd« bvat.cd 
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Ost pla. Dilly said of himself,* *' it- vis my xm; flier's 
stroke on my Forehead 'hat made me a painter,” it 
may be remarked here, with a siinilav meaning, tl>a(. 


•1 was the zeal and glowing love for the souls of 
mm, of liis aunt, and the encouragement and s heeiir 
Avliicdi sue presented, that made -Mr. Carey a 
minister and a missionary. Besides these, her holy., 
patient, Mil. missive life was to him ns a window into 
the ce 1 ostial oily through whidi he saw the golden 
'-reels and angels who beckoned uim away; 'he 


r ver of the fountain of the water of life, clear ?v 
crystal, whence she had derived that cc well of \vu-»r 
w.deli npringeth up into everlasting life.* ; In the 
-wcvt undertone of her sou!, now that hi. 'Mn-wf 
listens,” he hears the music of ill' upper Minctunry : 
and the sublime s; etaele that he belie* i in her of ,i 
soul rising into the dignity of CJodh moral imago 
under «uv*n nuhded sintering and sorrow; these veto 
t*: means accompanied by the power of ilie Spirit of 
*• od on ?.lr. Carey's mind, of bringing him early in 
• ' • into 4> ' •]*! of Christ, ami V -din. <o tho resolve, 

u ’b* .• »vo 1 you, for I have heard that Cod as 
v.'jih you;'* ami to the subsequent devotion of/ , 6V /r 


One day, xvheu a hoy, liis mother found liim in 0v .^ 
aparhuf-ut at his favuurik* pursuit n drawing, at a tic. ' - hfe, 
had been aDotled to liim hr tus common L .sons, h ;«>■, 1 0 f 
reproof, as m , ... uhci diu gave the above token . ‘ f. r a j|y,-!“ 
tionutc approval. k 
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on tin altar of Lis God in the sacrifice and service of 
his 1'aitli which lie is about to make. 

Hi.: reader may imagine the glotf of pleasure with 
which he looked back on Mrs. M. Carey’s Bible, the 
sp.Vu on which he offered his first, prayer with her, a ad 
preached his first sermon ; and where -die had pre¬ 
viously uttered “the first whispers of ^aco in his 
ear.” These were vividly brought to his recollection 
when writing the letter from India before n 6 

■ n:! in various periods of his after life. Neither had 
it been in vain that from boyhood, familiar with 
Or. Carey’s correspondence, also his successful work 
ia India, he had pondered, and so often east a longiiw 
eye to that distant country. 

Above all, it had not been in vain that he had 
prayerfully considered the claim which his Saviour 
had on him; not only for the consecration of his 
Powers to liri service, but for their consecration, after 

■ d fined form, in one especial direction. This con¬ 
viction o much increases that at length it amounts 
to a passion, and lie says—“Necessity is laid upon 
me, woe is unto me if 1 preach not tin* - sped” V 
ImA.. Mr. Carey received the following La -r from 
h: uncle, Dr. Carey, which -vas a great cm urag 
nieut to him. 

March 12r, 1 ix.—** hctlior yo - *«*1 n.* , Imliu 
'•»i* aotj be assu.r 1 that the woik oj’ [mblhbiit •, tii- 
i., Iho most i» i taut . 1 !. you ■ ha have 
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so 


chosen. Engage in it with humble d» pciidcuee on 
God, and with a single eye to hi - glory, and I 
donbt not but He will .give a blessing to your 
undertaking. I am fully of opinion that every 
person to whom God has given abilities for the. 
Work, is bound to devote himself to the work of ihe 
ministry. It is not at the option of such a person 
whether lie will engage in it or not; nor is it at the 
optk n of a Church whether it will send one to the 
work of the ministry, upon whom God has bestowed 
spiritual gifts. If the Church neglect to send such 
a member into the ministry, the guilt lies on thorn, 
d ho number of persons now required t spread ihe 
Gospel through the earth is unspeakably great. If 
fii-y thousand ministers, besides those actually 
ployed, w ere now to go forth, the} would be so think, 
spread about as scarcely to be perceived. The harvest 
is indeed gn it, but the labourers are very low.” 

II ww a.*, in a loti or to his sisters in 1S11, • 
letter from Eustace has also given me great idoasuro. 
■May the Oou Absuhmn ble.-.s them all, and may 
his name be upoii them !” 

The reader will June t: tired, from the precedin'* 
narrative, that same few* years passed away between 
the tune of "Mr. Caroy/s becoming religious and that 
of his dedication of himself to Christ in the ordh 
name <T baptism The reason of this, doubtless, wns, 
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1 10 might the more effectually ex-: due ibr ]\iiu- 
ii «.irl '..ucley.3tri.ucl the will of wod in this matter. 

adi linistered to adults, was not 
new in his family, a? it had been in that of Dr. Carey's 
t w]jien lie fir r heeam . Non coniform id. 'With this 
part of Ills Christian profession, rlu-refon, he had 
been familiar from boyhood, both in Ids :iuu {\ 
family anu. in the ministry which he attended at 
Northampton. 

h he writer lias heard him say that lie read n*> book 
on adult baptism, except the [Bible; so that he >b!- 


-d the example of his good uncle in this respect. 

1 )nc buck which i. ; peru cd on infant baptism tended 
more than anything lie read, except the Scriptures, 
r n* he him a Baptist. As no one coubl lia'e 
i" 'Winded him in this matter to rd contrary to hi . 
ecu^oiriition; convictions, o he q\ t rehnivd :i y: *y 
trony dislike to treat his at .di controversially. So 
•nmpb and natural were the views which . e took 
upon it, and so entirely conclusive to his own it kid 
tb it he could no more arym respecting it than he 
‘-ould about the shining of the sun at noon-day’ when 
'h ie are no clouds, or the free and constant eireu- 
li.K ii ■ »j the air which he inhaled. As h 1 eived 
m *> thankfully and without dliiu ! y :o he 

u w both ordinances, wh’eh .-e <h ignod, hi 
v * ,,1 ' l " 1Vl h so i kingly to s^ubohze urn >' its 
M! ' 1 ‘ 1 ft e>t*.im, a ; the 1 Uriel with ( In’ t 



“v. to his 'bath, by which also behevcvs o v.it!: 
him t<> walk in newness of life/' and the Lorn a? 
Supper, as a aemorial of the Saviour a d<3®fh, a 
his Church of his return to the earth. 
Neither of the*; did he attempt to explain away or 
to v t .,fo away; neither of them did he view 
as "a cross,” or “an ordeal,” as i they, especially 
baptism, were forbidding, and to he uu.o A 
the performanc 1 of anv other dvty, v\hich ,s ay / q v 

at the same time, did’ he view these commands of Ids 
divine Lord. As he prayed, and preached, and sam* 
end gave thanks, and took to ds% o 

took each of the ordinances at the I- ’iinls wf his 
loving Saviour, who in each, as 1- * nnde’stoo<-. :an, 
said, Do this in remembrance ct me. 

lib views of the nature and desv n ot 'apusm 
w*.*rc formed :w much on the ground •< the spiritual 
nature of Christ's kingdom, and ite (« | 1C n*ould sav) 
] igcneity therewith, as from any direct .m.-mie- 
li; n ; i;d example in the New To iaiv- iit. t ie on- 
. - ivod, that as h nad bo w introduced by tne Head ot 


th«: Church, dr \ b} the on. deration ot himself Vi 
the v.al ‘is of tL« Jordan at thecommoneeircm of his 
ministry, and •weondl , when united by linn with 

* * it ** 

the great eoininissioa which he gave to hi disciples, 
(o l ' pi each the gospel to every creature,” which w. . . 
luoreori'T, iu ?P!-.arily dc-'gncd to r.pply to hie dis¬ 
ciples throughout col cunej nr the thing ?r . i/u ■ 
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by baptism would remain on earth during the period 
of tiiO Lord's mediatorial work, so,, by nece-sary 
consequence, its symbol, “until the Son shall 
Lave delivered up the Kingdom to God, even the 
Father." 


Mr. Carey baptized one or two of bis native 
i jiivorts in India; but, not being a pas Lor at home, 
he never administered the rite, nor gave any prom:- 
: .. to the subject in preaching. "Very often bar 
the writer witnessed his entire parent) indiffer¬ 
ence in conversation to this- subject; when, by a 
happy turn, or bv silence, he has mauc more im- 
pivssion than by any lengthened argument. The 
follow ing is a fair specimen: ' 'Mr. Carey," said a 
lady, “ I see adult baptism to be quite right, and yet 
I cannot mat my mind up to submit to it. I am 
very i happy about it sometimes; I suppose you 
would advise me still to pray about it, Sir?" 

“ I tell you what a advise, Madam. Go and a>‘ what 
you know to be right, and pray afterwards. Your 
pray.r will then be likely to give yon more pleasured 

T1 old folks at Northampton, who took so much 
pitvLng notice of him on account of Ins ilhheaHv 
would nlten ask him before he became a member, 
u whether he did not see baptism," about anicli 
] rase he used to laugh very much. A • a*'* uhra w 
h:»' taken the place of this in am non p. a knee, 
v. hi<*h . however an: li more . t’ \v te of some, was 
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not ui all *:0 to )\is. He would say what “Baptist 
principle- * were lie did not know; he knew of only 
one Baptist principle, and that was “the principle of 
being baptized.” 

He had a dislike to the word Baptist, as a denomi¬ 
nation::! epithet, belonging; as he conceived it did, 
minus t io opprobrious prefix - but, to lhe dark ages. The 
writer has heard him say that he would like these 
Greek wwds, both root and derivatives (now Angli¬ 
cised, hut which we do not need in our language), 
“ to he transported to their own native land, left 
within the coniines of their own tongue, and not to 
unit again upon pain of death.'' “ Ba )ti&[$ are Con¬ 
gregation alists,” he used to .ay; “but it would be as 
well if they were known by the plain epithet b\ 
vdiich the disciples of Christ were disiim. • • ; died 'rst 
in Antioch.” 
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RESIDENCE AT BRISTOL COLLEGE —HLS . If, < tT3 ON 
STUniNTS FOR THE MINISTRY — INTERCOURSE WITH 
MIL HALL. 

c: See what charms ! 

Tills hour of prime affords; with hasty step 
Impress the dewy lawns, and gladly taste 
The various blessings from +Le bounteous hand 
Of heaven, poured out each wished sen-.? v o please / 1 

period of youth is now rapidly advancing w man¬ 
hood, and life, as a great fact, will soon be present 
in ail its weighty cares and trials; for these, it 
v/ell to remember, are as much a part of i( s earnest 
reality as are those which are usually <1 ,uk l “bless¬ 
ings from the hand of heaven, poured out e. <;h ra 
vished sense to please.” 

IVom Olnny, in 1*12, Mr. Carey goes to Bristol Col- 
hf* fas a missionary student. Of this period, end T his 
preparation for the great work bef , o him, his per¬ 
sonal li’vnd, .Dr. Hoby, thus writes. This pani / 
obligingly prepared for this work by Dr. He by, n • 
writer lei taken the liberty of dividing*: w.^rvl e 
• : 

i Lh • 1 1 i; ry, that its chronology may n.t be *i tor¬ 
i' at i, nor future ownis an npuG. L 
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“I first became acquainted with Mr. Carey at Bris¬ 
tol College dining the session 1812-1S. He bad 
entered a?* a missionary student, with a view to 
foreign v 'rk among the heathen, and was to join 
the brethren at Serampore. This, connect1 wivh 
the n. ne he bore, as minted to his illustrious a nolo, 
awakened very considerable interest in the hearts ol 
his fellow -students. 

Acquaintance quickly ripened into a friendship, 
w veil remain i ur'.impaired lor more than for ^ 
y. v. . Circunislances occasionedly interrupted our 
intercourse, lad during the entire period, a general 
coincidence of v; v. s, and sympathy of fooling.., in 
re hue nee to all the important concerns ol the Mission, 
a well as awn. ’ friendship with the f»jio\v-]al»ovmvs 
wii t wliuaih v ;i.t associated* in Ira \ s* Ur ,h :Vl j 
our attachment, md real red our corrc .ponder,.- the 
more av; veld , 

f **\V bother, th* rofoie, referring to hh prelimiaaiy 
preparation for, and entrance upon, missionary work— 
his ten y“u *a of toil, w it!: much sullering, in a. 1 ' y 
ral cbmati—rr his Ion term of service as the f mi¬ 
di rv* repiv-aaoa* ive . •* the S* ‘ty. after hi- return 
ii . u»u E.w,, 1 houltl u ; >1 rdy sp* k of him iu 
turns dictated by the roruu e :dial and approving 
regard. He is t< he lass; 1 among thos who have 
eminent n follow. 1 the- Lamb : i the reqynoratloi v .f 
the world, and worthy of honour as one of tin. 
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‘ me engers of the Churches, and the glory of 
Christ/ 


‘ To take that wide range would hr, however, to 
write a life; wnd I am happy to know that the work 
of the Biographer is in other hands much better 
qualified. 

“ Recollections of Bristol, and the College life of my 
departed friend, will be comprised in a very short eom- 
The first thing that occurs to mind is the frail, 
and almost ethereal, personal appear;* ace of ' he youth , 
wh* >e attenuated frame presented a striking; contrast 
tu the ordinary robustness of early manhoi d. Yet 
vas there an erectness and elasticity about his atti¬ 
tude and movements, when relieved from severe attacks 
of illness, which warranted the conclusion that there 
might he more of vital energy in that icoble imru 
than the casual observer would suppose. Thii; im¬ 
pression war doubtless strengthened by an air of dig¬ 
nified politeness which always distinguished him. Ho 
was remarkable for all that may L comprised among 
the minor morals, which give a charm to .-ocial inter¬ 
course. Thhy with a native elegance of mind, added 
a ce;tain refinement to his bearing, as fav removed 
from everything vulgar on tic* oue hand, as jVom ail 
that is frigid and repulsive < i thv other. 

“At the 3 a• m time more substantial e.x< nc - 
won upon the heart*. of Christians, ami end oared tit..* 
.'.n •; preacher to a ; • circle i- < l iv *. sot only 
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was hi susceptible and ardent mind imbued with the 
missionary spirit, while with unaffected modesty and 
transparent integrity lie sought to cany into practi¬ 
ce! operation the great principles lie a sowed, but In, 
was a holy and devout man. His cone n lor tin* 
salvation of the heathen and the glory of God, was 
displayed with a Christ-like temper, and by many 
fervent prayers. His decision and steadfastness were 
remarkable: he never wavered in the great purpose 
he had formed, but uniformly held himself ready to 
acquiesc e in the arrangements of the managers of 
the Mission for his departure. 

u J n refeiv ir* to this point, some difference o: opini m 
obtained. Many thought him destined to res: it m 
early gr. , <‘ at home, rather than to ballot v. ah tbo 
storms of a long voyage, and then encounter the 
hardships of a foreign heathen land. Lite very 
brightu - liich s< letirncs kindled in his sparkling 
eye. Mi'' h Med up his intelligent countenance, when 
the heroism of i ionarieft the topic of 

discourse, : . vmed unearthly and sent a sadness to 
Ike heart, if an indication rather of speedy trans* 
lal ion to :: vorld of glory, than hrooming a beaming 
and shining light n the earth. 

u But it vis not es lusively or the ground of tin « 
.constitutional feebleness, and these frequent infirmi¬ 
ties, that objections were made to Mr. Carey’s Jo pa r- 
tin*: to Inclh. He vvas in early life exceedingly 
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popuMr as a preacher, and many thought:, him pos- 
h v-• cd of talents for extraordinary usefulness at home. 
A - riking originality oi diction, and peculiar con¬ 
struction of language, gave a freshness to his style, 
wlii : h, aided by the earnestness and pathos of his 
manner, with much beauty of rhetoric, n mlercd his 
eloquence impressive to the general hearer, and end- 
ueiiilv acceptable to the Church oi Christ. Among 
others, the late Rev. Robert Hall maintained that 
•ending Mr. Carey abroad would be to deprive the 
Churches at home of the ministry of one of the most 
rifted preachers lately raised up ^mong them, and one 
pre-eminently qualified to present the claims of the 
Mission to the Christian public generally. The wis¬ 
dom and grace of the great * Lead o! the Church, who 
sees tin end from the beginning, was, however, dis- 
,, *t ed in permitting his servant first to pursue his 
curly predilections, and employ his talents among the 
ho alien, as om ■ f the most competent and effective 
preachers , to the natives, and then to return and 
owoy for thirty years the very position wlii^li such 
friends vo old. have assigned to him/* 

Mr. Carey's studies at Bristol were pursued with 
nnaha 1 > d atten* ion and constancy. Notwh Nb ndmg* 
his continued feebleness «ff body, ids purpose w.w un- 
waveri• o;; and [he draught which his college ndu.\* 
mad t upon him were the means oi im • -jawing. rnJvn 
thin., n -.j m;o\y inoano. j, diiw “C ; rdom < 
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Ids mind for ministerial work. He possessed, marc¬ 
her, so much natural eloquence, and was 1 ecorning 
so increasingly popular, that, as l)r. Hoby mentions, 
it was seriously advised by some, and especially by 
fbjbort II.dl, that lie should remain at home to plead 
he cause of his Saviour and of Missions in ids own 
native land. But the fact, so well pointed out by the 
writer of the above paper, was a very striking’ one, 
that ho should have his own wish entirely granted 
Inij).— Lhaof labouring for ten years in a foreign 
n d, and then returning, and for thirty years carry¬ 
ing on the same work at home. 

On JJr. Carey’s going to Bristol Co logo, Mrs. M. 
Carey v rites,— 

Cm* her 17,1813.—Thy goodness, O 1. 1,has in- 

dui«;»;cd me through {lie past fortnight In m into:-view 
vit . hy servants, ihe ministers, and our dear children, 
i. * d, let not these favours be forgotten by either i «•*, 
Do thou help us to resign him who is going oul, and 
devoting and all dear to him -o thy ser.lm 

f • rejoice ia being called to make a sac riflee; may 
- 1 c accepted as an. offering tc> the Lord. M; v 
v.e tlms -i lie 1 Cj .gi\ - up nV our children tv> such 
a Lord and such a cause. Do thou fix the lxiunds 
of ’.heir habitation, and cause the lines to fall in 
pleas aw t ] I. . \\ mnvvcr they go do thou go with 
them, and ilwv shall bo blessed.” 


It 
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This is i.ae last record which tlie writer 1ms been 
able to find in the journal of Mrs, M. Carry referring 
to her nephew, Yerv pleasant lias her companionship 
been. Perhaps to the reader she may appear in this 
history as the stranger, “ the way-faring person that 
turns aside to tarry with him for a. night.” TJr.i in 
giving place to her for this short season, who shared 
30 great a part in the formation ot hr. Caret’s 
character, we may have followed the Apostle's injunc¬ 
tion, and received its reward:—“ Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have enter¬ 
tained angels unawares." Having seen her nephew 
irt.fi the Church, the ministry, and on his way <•> 
India, she bids him u long adieu in her journal • win . 
she continues through her night ol toil, which is iu> 
hymn, hut a long psali • oj Ufa; not cmn luding day 
by day, but oft broken by the soul's chiding soliloquy, 
“TUiy art thou cast down, Oh, my soul, atod win 
art'thou dh quieted within me. Hope thou in God. 
for I shall yet [/raise him who is the health of n ; 
countenance and my God.” 

'Who can peruse her devout ejaculation? without 
.Wifjitig God in the writer of them. Kow she lied 
Iu.t reward in tin* blcwedness for which she prayud, 
n . jely, that she and licr sister might be nurses for 
ill.: Church. The dark mystery of God u her 
• fibs.ted ;u: e see s now t- h ■ ' a ^uill> am Jo w 
. k from the h u mlv world. id may be thw 
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’ ; pi\--(rated.. ihat she may pray nero c!1 actually, 
a: ‘d that .■ hose prayers, so earnest ii: asking the right 
«long, so agonizing, so entire 1 '' prayer that ‘'would 
give God tm rest/’ that could not be denied, w re 
those which were the mean? ot so much blessing; 
the gathering a harvest of souls, who were brought 
by her instrumentality to Christ, and saved from 
death. Now it may be that her more than angelic 
ministry makes it apparent that— 

To feel, although no tongue can pro\ c. 

That every <'101111 that spreads alovc 
And veiletii love, ilsolf is love.' 

Another and another of her youie*; relations did 
she lead to Christ her Saviour; and her induene. ,>n 
the wet generation, her gram!-childre t as she called 
them, A ms fr-di this day as when she t-augV 3ur 
nephew. These are at this day living* monument; of 
her usefulness and worth♦ 

We. must now bid adieu for the present to thm 
alllh/ud vial. We shall meet again bciore the final 
close of this history. 

Wo hear muck in the days in which we inn of 
.v./rtw* , ' . A . ,.*• right*, woman’s this thing 

;! at, aid flu <*ther. The* writer would ask, iu passing, 
whelk r 111 two women whose .*xcede.u-os leave 
dp m/ieci the foregoing pages, lid not, without the 
b;-./. understand well the practice of woman’s 
vision. How this may diilor from r ain't mission. 
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os what this may be,—but fulfilling tlm lub-dutiei* of 
every day well, and besides this, soaticriug good on 
every hand w they did while pressing on towards 
heaven,—the writer does not know. Here is a wiu. \> 
who 1 rin ys up r. large family on very small mean.-; 
and a sister respecting whom no word need* to he 
added here. If women are wise they will secure 
theii* ntjhUy honour, and authority. If they show a 
loving spirit they will he sure to he loved in return, 
and so on through, the whole circle of common virtues. 
Vs to her -Mission, let her show that to live is a 11 w- 
ful n •ponribility; and that, in order to live well, it 
is needful to# "fear God and keep hi. eomm md- 
including as these do the whole duty of 
‘ . a>i as well as man. Such a inmlo/t, in this 
I -vis wot'l'-iay worl< ; , will not be in vain. The 
many treatise? winch are written os, the above 
hjeef surges; to the mind, without the trouble of 
deep thought* that our present time —e not only 
thos< 1 h there is illing with the great, 

duties of life, but that there is a great deal more leisure 
than the generality of persons would imagine. 

The nac.-t crsiuri glance at society will convince 
the observer tlui time new b a 1 > commodity in 
the world's iwtikcl; that people reali have iei.ve ‘ 
to d down end fhiilc what the shall M»V* ■ v.e l b 
V '‘linking. In time Of the old roaches and 
wsiyon'o if people fool ■ : jir*noy < icy !>.•<! ; s .vly 
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to ] ' 'U(loi’ /low they should take it. Now”, the journey 
is bo sooner thought oi‘ than it is aeeorapibimd. 
Penny-postage and electric telegraph are both at 
hand to s:we time in correspondence; oi'.t of • >rfc is 
a phrase of frequent occurrence, and the truth of the 
old couplet is yet extant, — 

“ Satan (bids some mischief still 
Por idle, hands to do.” 

This is not the place to discuss such a subject, 
but if is one of great curiosity, and would well repay 
any person who should give it more attention. That 
these nme* arc most leisurely, 110 0113 nf -eds to doubt 
who looks at the professing Church t- well as the 
World. There is now time for dividing the graces of 
tin; Divide Spirit into distinct organisations. One 
bod} of Christians is for love, another for peace, 
another for temperance, another for hope; ‘but the 
/’'vii of the Spirit is one, and it is love, joj,, peace, 
long-;- •ifeiing, gentleness, goodness, taitu, ■« «'i n o£y 

t i ycranee. Cf What God has joined together t nut- 

man pin asunder.” 

V\ ith v Terence to the brief period that Mr. Care*, 
pent at Bristol College, I he Bcv. J. Doro, of Ash. 
burton, 'ippl*i;..> the follow irr sentences. A'c < u- 
duding • avagmpha of this paper arc reserved hr n 
subsequent page. 

As l was my privilege to liav<. r follow- 

iKlein .. and tor e considerable time a class-v-** * 
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with the lute Rev. Eustace Carey, at Bristol College, 
ufc the time Dr. Byland was the president, 1 can, 
born personal knowledge, with conlidonce, beai* tes¬ 
timony to his virtues and eminent piety its a 
Christian 5 to liis diligence and perseverance a, a 
student, and to his superior talents as a classical 
scholar. The meekness of liis disposition, the suavity 
of his manners, and his obliging deportment, won 
me esteem and secured the respect of .11 his follow- 
students ; while the strict attention he paid to all 
tin duties of the college, and the progress lie made 
in the various branches of Ins studio. , obtained the 
high approbaf on of his respected tutors. 

“in all the college exercises, whether in th< < 
room or tlie vestry, he evinced great attention and 
( ire. lie displayed in the composition of his ova¬ 
tions and sermons, there delivered, more than ordi¬ 
nary talent, and thereby gave great satisfaction to 
the president, tutors, and students. His menial 
character was a credit to the college of which lie 
v as a student, ;md to the denomination of which he 
was a minister, while it reflected n lustre 'oil the 
circle of Chri i ham in whiek lie moved. His mental 
<*ii jrgies were xn dlcM 1 with meekness, and regulated 
by prudence without ostentation, lie often dis- 
phjed quick lies* cf thought, go vu ned bv »bwu« ss 
and truth—rwtiv intelligent^, hireMcd by mat ,nlv 
oj j uigmont. 
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His i cental powers were not the wild grow . of 
mere luxuriant foliage, but resembled the well-pro¬ 
portioned uve that produced its variegated blossom, 
and never failed to yield its delicious fruit.” 

The Hew id ward Hull has kindly recorded some 
reminiscences of Mr. Carey. They arc addressed to 
the writer, and arc as follows. As in the ca se of tl . 
preceding contributions, the writer reserves its emsing 
paragraphs. 

“I have great pleasure in meeting your request, by 
recording for your notice a few reminiscences ot your 
late excellent and widely- esteemed hus 'and. 

u It was my privilege to know him, •md bo much 
in liis company, before his departure ioi missionary 
w,.rk in India. I was then a youth, but, feeling a 
love for the Redeemers cause, took deep interest m 
the movements then earned on for the *d n o ao • * the 
g spel in the heathen world. The scene ot m\ e . ly 
acr;' iutamv with Mr. Carey was Leicester, mid in 
onnexiou with the congregation of the !,,JC hoben 
Hall. That celebrated man formed strong .ideation 
foi. Mr Carey, welcomed him into his sooioty, ml 
• iiP redu d him t<> his pulpit. t have a vivid 
vv'.x bcctfon r the prca« bing of Mr. --ar y |M f ho-.e 
sedans. His youthful anpearancc, hi • musical voice, 
i :.r pronunciation, and flowing style, charmed hi’- 
numerous hewers. The chapel was uways throoged 
when he preafoied. The impression produced v/as 
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often deep; and when lie touched his anticipated 


separation from Lis native land, and the distant scenes 
of hi future labour, awakened thrilling emotions. 
From the gallery where I sat, I i-momber often look- 
big round with pleasure, to observe the numerous con¬ 
gregation in sympathy with the preacher, and heartily 
receiving the truths so glowingly set forth. The in¬ 
terest of the scene was heightened by the presence of 
.Mr. Hall, whose majestic form was seen reposing in 
the pew, while his eyes were fixed on the youthful 
missionary with evident approbation of tin sentiments 
uttered. It was no small proof oi preaeiimo' ability 
to be ttble, as did Mr. Carey, to please on su; *u occa¬ 
sions the stated hearers of the most profound and 
eloquent preacher of the day. I may remark, in 
p: Mng, that no one who did not habitually hoar Ju. 
distinguished man just refen 1 \ an form an ado- 
pur idea of his power of impression—of his . pa- 
jjiiity of infusing liis soul into the minds of his 
hearers, >*o that they became full of the truths be 
uttered, and i the season were greatly lift, d hm ond 
themselves. I have seen in ;hose days the congre¬ 
gation trembling with awe b.fore the preacher,---at 
c»iier time., wrought to a stale of high tremulous 
ecstatic emotion. The description of bia preaching, 
however, i».. . been too frequently iveii i . ived r r 
tit ion, yet 1 shall never fury*, tho it and 
hallow 1 sermons. In the midst of those interesting 
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time Mr. Carets preaching main ainca its attractive 
power. About thes; me time Mr. Yates,—since known 
as Dr. Yatc-;, so much distinguished for his masterly 
acquaintance with the Eastern tongue, —came forth to 


present himself as a fellow-missies ary in tlie Eastern 
field with Mr. Carey. Mr Vates also irequently 
preached in those days for Mr. Hall, and displayed 
peculiar ability. Although his discourses were less 
flowing th: n those of Mr. Carey, he nevertheless 
uwakened great interest. The two nussionancs then 
just consecrating themselves to the great work uni tea 
in fraternal affcctiSu, and, with the fie.dnic s o- early 


manhood, edited the strong sympathy and prayers of 
the friends of the .Redeemer. At tlm house of a 
voaerated relative of my own,—one wu • had ears 
before, for months together, enteric md Di, Carey 
previously to his departure for India, liI,x united, 
other friends, in social ptayei ioi .. 
blessing on heii future labours. Mr. Eall wa--gem- 
rally goei, ; Mr. Mack, of Clipstone,, also, and 

o-iior ministers, were occasionally there, llio devo¬ 
tional fervour and impression of thosO meeting wcie 
T -a.- ■ d into i ; . In throwing my spirit- had. to 
tii -e seasons, I can almost fed th w p° v 01 > tuc: 
solemnity ami S| ritual fragrance oy which tlmy wei.- 


dii tinguishcd. The Spirit of God moved eanws.-y 
on th/ir minds, a id .heir wrestling in ' - wuu 
mi rhty and eifoctuah 
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u When the devotional hour wa• concluded, a plain 
repast was provided, and then lively conversation was 
maimained, and a happy flow of soul realized. Mr. 
Hall seemed quite at home, and in full spirits, while 
Carey, Yates, and others kept his power, at work, 
and contributed to make the close of the evening 
deeply instructive. It was an liuiuble picture of the 
scene at Bethany; for there were the high* gf, eonvor- 
saiional powers, lofty devotion, and enlarged intelli¬ 
gence in colloquial communication.” 


The above allusions to the social intercourse which 
i< was Mr. Carey’s privilege to enjoy with Mr. Hall, 
are very interesting. Many were the pleasant rc- 
<-itals which Mr. Carey used to give of these interviews. 
It was his great privilege to visit Mr. Hall cry fre¬ 
quently, and to receive from him the most marked 
att< *tion and kindness. The th e of these viVuj wn 
about three in the afternoon, when Mr. H.dl t<» 0 ic 
his early cup of tea. Mr. Carey then went in y, 
make his tea for him, and to enjoy his society. 
Sumetimes hr carried in a manuscript of his own 
on which to consul: him ; sometimes ho would 
• i • -> ur to elicit his opinions on various topic;* in 
uve rsa tion. 


8° the kettle contained any supply of water 

no t* 1 :' would <j;o on, and the discourse t<o. lie has 
•i’m raid, never were human thought - cove brilJo at, 
n clothed in w ds cd more c**raoo ,t.ul beau tv 
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“ They were like apples of gold in pictures (or fram .<) 
of silver/' Mr. Hull has compared the evening social 
meetings to those at Bethany; and tlic writer rxiuv, 
without any breach of propriety, compare these airer- 
J"'on meetings to the angel visits to Jacob; fur ns a 
prince had he Spotter with God, and with men, and 
did prevail. 1 ' It would be impossible, Mr. Garey has 
said, to describe diese <c seasons ot refreshing from the 
p iv so nee of the herdhis depth of pathos, his sanctity 
of manner, his pure benevolence, his glowing aspi- 
rations while attempting to lead his young friend, as 
a student and a missionary, to “ comprehend that love 
o' Christ-which passeth knowledge.” a sudden, 

by the scintillations of his great mil d, c <me new 
thought or con ’ option would be awakened * 

"By new and swiff dewes upkindling wim his theme. 

Still flashed new ardours iotlb/* 
and then verbal utterances would follow, ti uiM-ending 
in power and in imagination any language oi a com¬ 
mon man, even in vb >',/.•/ V-vw o 

But the kettle, when this was exluui.ted—! Mr. 
C*ui.*y, m relaiing it, w< uld . ay, “ I vas im\ rdlv 
vexed and «. i.*appoinU*d. While this went or, the 
discourse would continue; lie would fuel! say, '* Is 
t he tea done, Sir ?” 

kP thio time hot a word was spoken which wu 
irrelevant, lest the harm by which Mr. '.fall was held 
m a sort of rhapsody should be broken. 
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The reader may anxiously inquire—“Where is the 
red coat now which wa-; to invest the manhood of 
the little hoy soldier?” The writer can assure him 
that it is the veritable coat, notwithstanding that it 

o 

hr.s become a black one. The foregoing history vil 1 
explain Jioio it has become thus changed, and why it 
sank so much deeper into his youthful heart. 

The casual observer of Mr. Carey would not perceive 
any but the black coat; but on a closer inspection, 
by intimate acquaintance, even this coat would be 
found to have a ved lining still, b'or if the Chris¬ 
tian grace called virtue means courage, manliness, 
opposition &>, and hatred of, all oppression, a 
willingness b “endure hardness as a good seddier of 
Jesus Christ,” then will this be found upon him as hi- 
rnament as well as his vesture, and not lumdxed 
either with a strange love lor die military profession. 
V further cxemplilication of the fact of the evid¬ 
ence of the j'j' ’ lining will appear as we advance in 
bis history. But let not this statement be misninler- 
tood; for Mr. Carey was a man of peuce and a 
promoter of peace; yet was he not for peace along 
' * or at tb) time when a just war was u v dcu. 
b'de some of onr noble ancestors Tve would have, in 
-wh times, forgotten that Ir.s blad e« at v.i m 
' n d ojir. It will be seen, ns ldo advene s, ihA bo 
‘Ctd. all the resolution and , which ’> n •- 

wchbc d. 
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A singular branch of the Carey family this ! Mr. 
Carry’s eldest and only surviving brother, Peter, was 
inspired with the missionary enterprise. He 
enlisted in a regiment going to India purposely to 
have an opportunity of seeing his uncle at Scramporo; 
and he accomplished liis wish too. He was in the 
upper provinces with his regiment when he met with 
an accident which proved fatal, just at the time that 
his uncle was about to purchase him a commission in 
the army. lie was a brave fellow, and one would 
hope a Christian too. lie was named after his great¬ 
grandfather, the former schoolmaster of .* auloivpury, 
whose gravestone may be seen in the churchyard of 
t H is village. When the writer saw it some years 
sn.oe, in company with Mr. Carey, it hail so softened 
it« a ay down into the soil as almost to be hidden by 
the grass ; but the name is still legible. 

As far as human perception goes, it seems evident 
that Eustace would have had .‘mother sort ol dost an 
had hi? lit ilth been robust, and his visi> 
iiiunsy —whose souls were set on missions both to 
th : heat he us at homo and those abroad., been h>s 
iroqiuut. But these were amongst the cut tuiiigs , 
i - 1 <a arrangements oi an unseen hand, uliich work 
togvthei for gw>»! a* them that love Cod, and in 
this case, , •> well a in the■ usance of others, 

‘ Tliat v/iii li to us con fir • a seeing 
Is all or scauteous, perfect plan.' 
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Xl has been stated that, before ]\lr. Oarev coin - 
menced his studies for the ministry during those 
studies at Olney, and also at Bristol, he was very 
much occupied, as an evangelist. 

To' this frequency of giving expression to hi, 
thoughts and feelings in public, he ascribed, a, a 
m-ms, much of his subsequent success as a preacher. 
When freely discussing the present method of ini¬ 
tiating young men into the minis, rv. and its results 
he has often said, the chief design of colleges in bis 
opinion, was not so much to leach as to 7rih tin e 
who were preparing themselves for this imporlmd, 
woi .. I, (Ins be the laudable design of these fo-ii 
lotions, then may it not be asked, would not the 
various exercises connected with benevolent labours 
and constant preaching bo the better training alter 
all; tending, as these w ould, to the cultivatioifof the 
heart, and bringing the soul of the student of 
theology into contact with, and sympathy for, human 
nature ? If it be answered, this is already done - all 
the : tudents in our colleges preach. Then this grave 
qui non follows, if the exercise of their gift, fo dm, 
■espect be equal to the requirement, why i- (his 
tr.lining followed with so feeble a result? In plain 
words, why is the preaching of students a. Jreouend' 
unwelcome ft, the churches ? If tlnq have the 
i* !.«u.n gift... suited to tlio mii.istry Oe/tno dicv i;o t*. 


olio 


:-V^ then why is 
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tctnal m its results? Surely with so much culti- 
■•atiou of the wind, with such acquirement of general 
Knowledge; with the habit of so much close appli- 
nation to study, connected as this study is said to be 
with the practical use thereof, this is most naturally 
tv' be expected. If it lie replied, “ these gifts are 
not in exercise until a college education brings Miem 
out, ' then ihe question would follow, how is it that 
st| ch persons can he at all thought to be those to 
• diom tied lias entrusted the most responsible of all 
duties on errth, that of teaching others, if they do 
rot possess these natural gifts before flier/ go l 0 college 
and tin call , amongst others, to flic work of the 
mini t rv. Surely the mere desire to do good will not 
make a mail a minister. Eveiy Christ Inn should wish 
do good, but every Christian is not fit to be 


preacher. II it be urged that all young men do 
possess the natural gifts before commencing their 
studies, then what in many cases becomes of then, 
One of two things Mr. Carey though* 
must be conclude 1. either this, that the training spei - 
th men, or the men the training. There are, ot 
r0l,rM > ‘‘^options to thr result, for which we thank 
Gtd and take courage. The view taken .above is t]« a 
wliicl) is taken of ministerial training as a whole. If 
would be Grange were if not so. Young men 


with ; read} utterance, eloquent in thought and 
feeling, the first bloom of devotion to their Saviou 
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upon them, the glowing zeal and ardent buoyancy of 
their lirsl love, in the daily exorcise of the m \?A> earnest 
ahections which they will ever have hi this world ,— 
it would be strange indeed were it not . . “The 
people hung upon his lips, for it was the language of 
love.” A young minister, as well as an older one, is 
a student in every respect of his Saviour's example 
and spirit \ penetrated throughout his entire nature 
with the deepest compassion for the lost, and this 
compassion so prominent in every feature, tine, he h 

a living expression of Jeremiah's ardent apostrophe,_ 

“Oh, that my head were waters, and mine eves 
a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and m<h: 
fur the slain of the daughter of my people ” Surely 
were this the result of ministerial preparation, when 
such are senl as supplies i:o our Churches, the sentenci 
would run from iip to lip, like the electric fluid on 
the wire, Oh, it U- a student. But the world has yet 
to learn that theology, as taught at our colleges a, a 
*. or theoretically only, is the best training for 
the ministry. 

The writer may venture here to remark, that mwer 
' is there a time, in the more recent history o. the 
Church, in /.inch hV; irers were more needed, and 
in which rij ministry was at greater discount, both 

home mid abroad than now. Ih vli-the reader 
may have entire sympathy in teeth -n hts given i*x- 
pn-rion to above as Mo Car.-.y ; . i! may -Co ag'mo 
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with the writer in asking further, why our youn-men 
timler training for the ministry, should not he 
brought in contact with the masses of human beings 
to bo found iu many of our great cities. Here in 
the slums and alleys, and lanes, and streets, are 
founded, collars without endowment, and s^yeris 0 f 


studr accessible to every on. ; and with which every 
student of theology may become familiar. If, in pro¬ 
s' uting die wMimed icor&on the ft :e of ike earth _ 

that which brings men nearer to Christ than any 
other employment—they are not more like him in his 
intense sympathy with, and concern fin, human nature 
ii- all misery, destitution, and sin, then where is 
the power of Christianity to be found ? He, brother 
to our souU became; he carried all our sorrows; he 
"when he,saw the multitude, was moved with com¬ 
passion towards them, because they fainted ain't <V01v 
scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd.” ThL 
v/as divine love; love so deep, so tender, v..; > shed 
describe it! Now the "great world of London 
Contain.^, nine times as many so ids as the most ex¬ 
tensive divisions of the French empire; and it? ) . 
upwards 61 a quarter of a j lilhon m v - ub than, av?/ 
0) {" ' ; > (! ™ ' XriU ’ Besides, this population 

of the British m- trope! is exceeds by some five hundred 
thousand porous that of the whole of Hanover <•„- 
Saxony, or Wurteraburg, whilst the abstrat t porti< 
its people congregated on the Middlesex side of 
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tlic river, outnumbers the entire body of individuals 
included in the Grand Duchy of Baden.”* Here b 
>,'ork lor every hand and heart that is or the siu* oi 
Christ in the metropolis. To our city missionaries, 
how rr reat is our debt of gratitude i But surelv 
the chief of these messengers of mercy, open air 
preachers and domiciliary visitors will be found to 
be the young men at our colleges, who are preparing 
for the ministry ; here learning to know the human 
mind, to deal with that which is so delicate, yet so 
involved : which has its ten thousand winding paths, 
or outlets from Uod and from truth. However skilled 
in the me of his own powers, in the knowledge, 
loo, which he has acquired of God through the revela 
tion which lie has given of himself in his Word, and 
in the great salvation; it must ever be remembered 
that there is adaptation of truth to human need, 
which he must acquire as a student of . . urn natnr-^ 
It may be replied, this he will learn through hi. vn 
experience, his own heart being a mirror in which 
other hearts may be seen. To this it may be said, 
the experience of his own heart, is but one turn of 
Ui. kaleidoscope—the heterogeneous mass within 
never again presenting on the spectrum the seine 
specific form which he k: just se< n. He may go <>u 
lbra century, using his own znirnl, turning thin in¬ 
ti • er will the same form present itself. 
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ic manner in which truth adapts itself to one mind, 


so as to present a medium through which it shall 
behold beauty and order, where there would other¬ 
wise be seen only a. chaos of mingled evil influences 
and disorder, is no reason why it should so adapt itselt’ 
in another. There are endless views and endless 
adaptations which are required to meet mind under 
all its various and most singularly assumed forms 
ot thought and feeling. “Jesus knew their 
thoughts.” The Saviour had this by right of his 
divine nature; but by the ambassador of Christ 
it must he acquired by intercourse and obser¬ 
vation; so that the study of mankind must be a 
main branch of preparation fo. lie ministry. Now, 
how m this be done but by becoming familiar with 
the gro.it mass of living human minds, the study of 
dogmata* theology, apart from this, must be ever in¬ 
effectual in its attempts to answer the great purposes 
of the Clris 4 ian ministry. It is like a person who 
c.ioui 1 be <> | :olessor of music, well informed as to all 
that rcc’uvds it as a science, skilful in it eoinpc btion, 
graceful and expressh in his arrangement; moreover, 
one who *. a strong passion for music, aiyd is 

ineveiy .use as lie should be, a musician, except 
that he bus no knowledge of a musical instrument 
of any kind f:ould such a case be possible), and 
tiicrefore has no no-cliunical skill iii execution; no 
ability to pla\ and express the music which he 
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ha- wribten. This would bo a sorry case i>>r any 
musician to be in, and it is equally so for the preacher. 
Now, it is said there is music in every soul of man. 
If here be, we have at hand the common chord, or al 
least the key-note in which the music is set. Telling 
a dying man in the slums of our great city that be 
sinner, and mint repent, will be taking the rod 
by the wrong end, and it will become a serpent; but 
tell him that God pities him, that there is love and 
mere; for him, and for the vilest. Pity ! mercy ! 
These are strange sounds in hk cars, who has never 
had any mercy on himself. This is becoming broth • • 
to hb soul. But the cut and dried sermon of the 
lecture-room, the logical premises and their deducts -ns 
will be as impressive as straws thrown at the whirl¬ 
wind, or pebbles at the billows of the raging sen. IL 
was said by some one to Dr. Cone of America that 
the man v ho read six hours a day, and studied two, 
should be his minister. Dr. Cone replied, that the 
man who read two hours and thought six, should be 
hi< minister; the writer would venture this remark, 
.it b ast, as to students fox the ministry, that the man 
Tio sh old study as many hours as he pleases, and who 
•-ho c..! . irit and preach six hours, in the destitute 
parts of* London, would be the man for any sphere of 
ministerial labour, d for any plan \ It is wana- 
beaiied, vigorous, practical ddre. .- which e - now 
a t to supply, under God, xifc to the any bing 
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Churches, and mi / sionary effort to the perishing 
nations. Were these more numerous, the closing 

' o 

paragraphs of the Baptist Missionary Report for this 
year would not east so awful a 1 election on the pro¬ 
fessing Church. The appalling clouds of glj an, 
which rest over every section of the Church of Christ 
would begin to part. TV liile ministers are prepaying 
for the ministry, through one medium, that of study 
and books, myriads are languishing and perishing 
for Wit nt of the waters of life. What is to be clone? 
The professing Churches must humble themselves 
before Cud, lest the glory should depart from them, 
and God t ike another method of spreading his own 
truth. 
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DESIGNATION SERVICE—'VOYAC E. 

“ The youth who daily farther from the cast 
Must travel, si ill is Nature’s priest, 

And by ilie vision splendid 
Is on liis way attended. 

At length the mm perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.’’ 

Thu early grey of morning in the dim horizon of 
infancy—the rosy fringes of the clouds in the ousteru 
sky of boyhood—and the full-orbed, unclouded suu- 
rise of youth, have now passed away from the vision¬ 
ary hemisphere of this life-day for ever ! 

Ao longer is the task that of standing to ] 00 j. 
f • -irds the land of the morning, wishful to know 
more of that country from whence it comes, which is 
cry far off, hut now turning from the playful open¬ 
ing day, and losing sight of that sky which has been 
hitherto so serene and calmly bright, vc mu.- prepare 
for a task both arduous and self-denying; not only for 
“journeying farther from the east," hut for advancing 
imon, with its full-tide flood of ligiu md ■ at. A 
■■■ eary laud, truly tin-, to which we trave l, and om > u 
v ‘l‘ieb a vertical sun pours down it - stream- of litjuiJ. 
'• 'let even here il is that tin- Saviour becomes to 
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all who trust in Him as "the shadow of a great rock 
ill this weary land;” and here it is also that "over 
every dwelling-place of his saints he spreads a taber¬ 
nacle for a covert from storm and from rain." lienee 
manhood is never " common day ’ (as our lines have 
just suggested), to him on whose soul the • Sun of 
Righteousness rises with healing in his beams.” His 
noon is above the brightness of the sun it is Christ 
in him the hope of glory. 

Mr. C,r y had only one session at Bristol College. 
It is evident, from the progress which ne here made 
m classical and other knowledge, that he mu- t have 
been, for some years past, a close and successful stu¬ 
dent It is also apparent that he had had his rye 
long directed towards the preparation <>t hi:,wolf for 
that important work into which he now enters with 
his .vholc soul. 

In the autumn of ISIS he left Bristol College, ami 
found that arrangements were being made lor his 
departure to India in the early spring oi the follow¬ 
ing year. 

It is said by a relative ui Mr. Carey to have boon, 
his invention, when first giving himself to missionary 
work, to go »u! unmarried. This intention was, how¬ 
ever, subsequently changed. 

An incident : n rof« nee to thi determination may 
be uiclv ,m‘d lu re. Mr. Carey, very early in you h, 
formed uu attachment to one of Ins cousins, with 
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whom he had been brought up. This was not un- 
natural, for as their pleasures and pm suits had been 
the same in childhood, so, as years advanced, they 
received the same religious instruction, the same ap¬ 
proving smile from their kind teacher, and the same 
Scripture stories told alike on the heart of each. At 
length it wa found that their tastes grew together 
as well as their affections.* If India wore written on 
Eustace’s heart, India was written on his cousin's 
heart, and to India she would go. ff nr re than 
con duly affection had risen in the heart of the ore 
it was most fully responded to in the other. Thus 
their affections, their tastes, their pro* their 

devotion to the cause of the Redeemer, were one • 
and all was very suitable, not only in the eves of the 
; oung people, but in those of their relations too, had 
the. not been cousins . On this account Mrs. ii 0 b . T 
ook a strong objection to the marriage, and no en¬ 
treaties would induce her to give her c< nsent to *{. 
She appealed to the many unhappy examples ,,f u h) 
kind which she had seen, and also to her aflet innate 
re tor their happiness. The desired union \\w 
given up long before Mr. Carey went to India. His 
'■orn.in pursued her purpose, and rived 4 here thro 
: v, ars before his departure. 

This lady eventually became the wife A a miluaw 
officer. As lo Mr. Carey, he, of course, would ne\ _■ 
‘rry % ho j that was impoi Able. Uis mind was 
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fullii made up to go out single. The good-tempered, 
kind-lie, a ted friend of his childhood, appealed i o him 
in her loving manner.— “You know you are l> J h my 
children; 1 can hut advise you to do that which v ill 
be, 1 i n sure, for your ultimate happiness. Take it 
in Liood part.” 

“Bui, mint, we both wish to go to India. 

“ Yes, I know you do ; but we must do that which 
is right, you know.” 

But I shall never marry. 3 ’ 

“Well, well; we must do one thing at a time. 
We shall see.” 

IFc did sec. After this he found a lady at Leices¬ 
ter, who was to liim all that he wished, and to whom he 
rave his entire affection. With ail the trouble which 
befell him in India, he was thankful e had not to add 
to it by painful reflection, nor by recalling his rcsi&- 
tancc te so much tender affection, and to a parental 
wish , ;.;m ssed with so much determination. As a 
Christian, he submitted himself to this decision with, 
much i■race and subsequent contentment. On the 
9th December, 1813, Mr. Carey married Miss Mary 
Losbrook, of Lcii osier. 

Jan. 19th, 18! 1, his designation service was hold at 
Northampton. The following extract, from the 
xixj.i tj lb:raid , will give in detail the service.} of this 
inter eAu ug day:— 

“After tinging, Mr. Blundel, the pastor of the 
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Baptist church at. Northampton, read a portion of 
Scripture, and prayed. Mr. W. Jones, lately returned 
front Bengal, followed in prayer. Mr. Fuller then 
briefly stated the object of the mooting as being, no(* 
so much for preaching, as for commending our 
brother to God by prayer and the laying on of hands; 
and this not to impart authority 10 him, hut to express 
i/.ir cordial approbation of him, and union with him 
in the undertaking, and to direct his attention to ilm 
authority of Christ, who enjoined on his disciph to 
go and teach all nations, with the promise of being 
with*them always, to the end of the world. Mr. 
Carey was then requested to give a brief statement 
of his motives for engaging in the ministry, which he 
did, much to the satisfaction of the audience. 

“My. Sutcliflu then prayed and laid hands on him, 
in which the brethren present united. 

“ After this Mr. R. Hall addressed an exhortation 
to him on the nature and importance of his unde* 1 *, 
inking, with the encouragements held out to him in 
the Word of God. 

In the evening Mr. Fuller preached from Deut. 

>:>:xili. ]<3—10, concerning the blessing on Joseph/ 1 
fhe remarkable address of the llev. Robert Ilail 
on this occasion ought hero l .» be perused by i<» • 
reader, if he would at all apprehend or appreciate the 
manner and the decree in which the youthful mission- 
ary, and afterwards the stayed and ostabb. In d Clair- 
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minister, * ^ -lit practically to exhibit the sublime 
troths therein delineated, and the devout lessons of 
instruction and of admonition which then fell from 
the lips of the seraphic speaker. 

Mr. Carey’s life and labours, together with the 
strength, easy flow, and style of his discourse, were 
a fac-simile of the letter, and an embodiment of the 
spirit, of this wonderful address. And whether, in 
pressing home on himself motives for obedience, or 
■ r the due exercise of his faith and hope in his subse¬ 
quent career, his attention was directed to the word and 
works of the Great Master himself, or to the advice 
Herein given by this his servant,—Christ being in ea-li 
iiwtruewvn the All in All, —the result was the same* 

Of such an appeal to the heart and conscience,—to 
all that a renewed soul holds precious, both for time 
and eternity,—little can be said, it can only be y (f % 
Am 1 , truly, never could it so well lay claim to the 
bitter a- now that the phases of the life which it 
ubno-t prophetically delineated, are recorded side bv 
sid<* \ it! i ,. :lie r< ik in bold outline and substantial 

mass talk the place of the ideal. The writer finds 
no adjectives in the English language by which to 


describe this oration; but it is best known as 
“ Robert Hall's address to Eustace Ca eyv’ .Except, 
indeed, as V:. lloby is pleased to call it, toe evlotjium 
of tin: latter : and if so, what must it be in relation 
to the former? 
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The writer regrets that, o i account of its length, 
it cannot find a place in this volume; for although it 
has been read again and again in its appropriate place, 
in the works of Mr. Hall, it will now 1» > \*i< : red to 
with renewed interest, as connected with Mm Carey's 
life, expressive as that life is of the manner in which 
he himself sought therein to exhibit its powerful and 
persuasive eloquence. This the reader, who has the 
opportunity of consulting it, will not fail to point out- 
for himself, as he peruses the following pages. Th nw 
are some occasions on which the sentiments contained 
in this address arc by Mr. Carey clearly defined and 
made prominent, as boundary liner or landmarks in 
liis journey through life. These, in their place, the 
w riter must not fail to point out. 

On Friday morning, the 18th of February, 1814, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey went on board shi} at Port ;- 
mouth, and sailed away from their native land for 
the far East* The Missionary Herald thus refers to 
the event:— 

“Mr. Eustace Carey left London on Friday morn¬ 
ing, the 18th of February, for Portsmouth, expecting 
to sail the next Lord's day. A public praye r meeting 
was h:dd on the prevh- .s Wednesday evening at Eagle 
Street, on his ccount, when Messrs. X vmnn, J ms. 
Mater-, and Tierney engaged in prayer, m l Mr. 
Carey elivcred an affectionate Eire- -’ll :uiiire. s in in 
The wn\e cannot lind the j: i'u-j ui die . ip. 
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1 Or. xv. 58. 
h or la Lie .fu will not. 


The savour of* this excellent ex¬ 
soon be forgotten by those who 


were present.” 

There are no materials in the possession of the 
writer from which to select an account of Jlr. aiul 
Airs. Gar y's voyage. In the absence of such infor¬ 
mal h i a few remarks on this trying commencement 
of .issionary's life are selected from Mr. Carey's 
O' pen.'* These remarks of his were doubtless 
..ten as presenting the result of his own experience, 
and will show the reader in what respects they were 
in which he sought to follow' those requirements of 
his divine Lord under which he had now so unreser- 
\ Ml y and solemnly placed himself. 

No scene is more trying to character and to tem- 
; 1 »r than a ship, pa ,f icularly to young and inexperienced 

penons, -ik]* as missionaries and their wives ordinal ily 

rv'Cj and ueli as they must be until those of some 
a''- and standim* iu tiie Christian Church crab ail: 

o o 

in the work. Great circumspection is desirable in our 
iiitctv; rni-bC w'ith el low-passmongers, many of whom 
arc of very dissimilar principles and habits to tho*o 
which a missionary is supposed to hold and cultivate. 
A Christ iau in these, a • in all other circumstances, 
should not be deficient in the civilities of life; yet he 
will iind it convenient to put liis social tendencies 
under more restraint than is needful at other times. 



* Life of Dr, Carey, p, 105. 
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11 in close ; '1 almost unavoidable contact into v/hieh 
you arc ll <town in the living details of every buy, 

without care will originate annoyanr* and enllv.n n. 
Reserve will prove less inconvenient than familiarity. 
The former, although it will make you apparently less 
ami: hie, will yet throw a defence about you, nud 
lvm ; r insult and encroachment difficult. All alt r- 
cation with fellow -passengers upon secular matt as 
should be studiously avoided, though the temptation 
to it may be strong. 

. “Tim commencement of a voyage is* often the 
i Mj:,t trying period; and, from the novelty of the pre¬ 
dicament in which we find ourselves, very difficult i 
he borne. Do not expect too much from ship ser¬ 
vants. Tho moment you most require them thov 
have ten calls, each one of which is as urgent as 
yours. In bad weather you are not hkely to find 
your fellow-passengers bland and courteous. 

“The inconvenience which all share will make 
every one careful only for himself. And, even at 
other times, some will be found, who, though on 
shore tin y might pass moderately well as gentlemen, 
through their constitutional impatience, and vim 
tedium of a sea life, will be* uhvays misanthropic; 
and whether the wind blow fom r fair, wiii 'piain-L 
with a (re; It is pro;hrab)>- j rcuonede oneself to 
( y : oi injury in such a case, th n to risk rei \oi\m 
■ r.'acc or e jmp'aint, Not but Him, a. minister will 
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moot, with sympathy riul {lefuuee ttiulei , ,.l 

iU-troui meat;; yet worlitly .-^ntlomon will oiler it m 
ihciv own way which will incut' hi evil porlups ten- 
f M wore aggravated than the one they resent. A 
Christ].m minister, being once abnmvoly y.lu»n lo 
by a fellow-passenger, was generously defended by 
anoth. r; hut the resentment of the injury was shown 
by threatening the offender with a duel. Thus, his 

high-niindod friend grieved him a tbou-mud times 

more Hum Iris enemy. 

°A missionary will witness much on board a ah ip 
to shook religious feeling. It vail require as much 
wisdom a zeal to resolve how and when to reprove. A 
mistake in either of these particulars may exasperate 
and excite repugnance. 

iC M issionaries are generally allowed to conduct public 
religion:: exercises; though some captains have boon, 
and still are, .sufficiently prejudiced and absurd to pro. 
Inbit them, judging that, if they take hold of the mind 
of i j.ilor, they disqualify him in some way, they 
scarcely know how, for duty. Now and then upon a 
very (ine Sunday, they think it may do no harm to 
read 1 Ue . ye?v of the Church of England. When that 
is done, tin y consider there is an end of it : but what 
p vying and preaching may lead to is hard to tell. 
But this narrowness and misconception, once so 

eon among seafaring - facers, are fast wearing away. 
The good . ' at missionaries have effected on their 
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Toy' lias its living testimony in every part of cue 
glol jc. Better behaved hearers are not to bo met 
with through all the gradations of society than sailors 
raid soldiers. Their habits of obedience arc favourable 
to attention at least, and that again to a correct y •rcep- 
tion of what is addressed to them; and my belief is, 
according to the means of instruction they enjoy, the 
punching of the gospel has been more successful 
among them than amongst any other portion of 
mankind ” 

In the course of the voyage Captain- acquired 

a gree t liking for Mr. Carey. Some of the excellent 
qualities of a well-conducted missionary si' dibctually 
. utedout by him in the above res- irks, v hen in 
later years himself writing a missionary’s life, were 
sufficiently apparent in his own behaviour to render 
him not only worthy of respect, hut also of honour. 
The result being on these pleasant terms wiki the 
captain, obtained for Mr. Carey permission to preach 
on board, of which lie gladly availed himself; and 
tlm reader will not be surprised to learn that his 
lather markedly select and polite deportment secured 
for lam on the part of all on hoard a very favour-.Me 
hearing. Indeed, the captain was quite won by bis 
agreeable manner; many pol’tc atieniious wiae pod 
by him to Mr. and Mr;;. Carej during ihe mu-ge, 
..lid m >ny week ; had not passed before maw - . ■.3 
real esteem and uL khip for them. lie used to spc. 
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to those on board of Mr. Carey as “ my Mr. Carey/* 
and when on one occasion opportunity was given for 
the missionary to exhibit tlic lidier tenor of his life, 
and In.- opinion of an amusement which is die in- 
Vi.rald:; resort of the gay and the irreligious, this 
plifase, iC my Mr. Carey/* was used by him with a 
peculiar zest 

“ Be i. Christian in all company, * vr e Dr. Carey, 
from M< niton, to his newly-convorte sister Polly, 
the one with whom the reader has, in the lore* 
g lug pages, been so familiar. She stereotyped this 
advice, and handed it down to her nephew. u 
am not ashamed of the gospel oi Christ/* said 
the missionary and his Christian wife on board the 
. hip, 

Mr. C .ey often told the following a ecuote as com- 
nvmd dory of the good taste ot the cap ain. 

During' the voyage there was to >e an evening 
entertainment. All the gentlemen and lady pa-sen- 
gers were invited to it, and amongst diem the cap- 
rail most politoh placed an invitation in my hands, 
for m< p • i my wife. Of course I declined the invi- 
t.itioo, and urteous!v begged to be excused. The 
next I. ornmg the captain took me by the hand, and 
said to me, ■ How glad I was last night not to ve 
my Mv. Carey's black legs going up and down the 
danced ” 

It k uni of 51 r. Carey by bis personal friend, 

K. 2 
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Dr. Hdby,* that he is to he *‘asscd among’ those who 
have eminently <€ followed the Lamb in the regenera¬ 
tion” of the world. This is an instance, among many 
others, of his doing so, and ol his choosing to set a 
mark of disapproval on an amusement which he 
would at any time and in ary place have viewed .w 
belonging to the gay and irreligious world. 

The writ does not mean to insinuate here that 
this conduct was something new and wonderful 
or that it wis that which any other minister of 
Christ would not have done under similar circum¬ 
stances. To take such a statement as this would 
he absurd in the extreme. But, while avoiding any 
assertion of this kind, it may be prop.''* to take thl 
opportunity o stating very plainly thw he did not 
thus distingui h himself on board snip from all the 


rest ‘ oeattse ie was indifferent to the relief which 
springs from tme social enjoyment. Neither did lie 
refrain from any mere sanctimonious deference which 
he paid to his clerical office. 

4 strange notion prevails in the minds of some per- 
.. iw, inat religion belongs to a class, and that oi this 
class, of course, ministers and clergymen make a 
consulirable part. They tliinlr, mor( , hat such 
w.ncfeDPss as the above “well comport; with tln ii 
' ■ali'iiy ; and were they consulted about proprieties in 
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this matter, o\ r en (hey would advise a rigid adherence 
to official dignity and decorum. 


The person : who make these distinctions are gene¬ 
rally those who, whether they deem a larger or x 
smaller modicum of religion necessary for themselves, 
take care to have it in connexion with a thorough 
participation of what they call “-the pleasures of tno 
world.” And while they reconcile this pioeedure to 
themselves, because they are not professors of rehc r , >} 
tli y lake care, at the same time, to keep a strict look¬ 


out on those who arc. 

Again, there are others who now-a-days as 1 ;, as 
.no world is so much better than formerly, v. iiy should 
Christians abstain from intercourse whh it in i\ 


harmless amusements; does not such K mug alou* 
give an unfavourable impression of religion to .ho 
world ? It might be very well when persons prof-s¬ 
ing it were separated by a great gull both m on - 
timent and fooling as well as practice . Inn m \\ t u. 

both i h . < al • > ' ■ • d 

to arch over this chasm, o as to have an easy footway 
in the Church, and, iu some cases, *to it, there can be 
no mod for so much scrupulosity as aforetime. 


Jwtf i hose parties err in the opinion! which they 
onto h f religi- ,ur people, and if the New Tostamenti 
is to be our only guide, both parties will be found 
equally wonting in the knowledge of what religion 
realiy is. Lnv Christians are under the same obiiga- 
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lions as clerical ones, to come out from the world, 
and bo separate, avoiding- even rr tlie jj/jcn-aacc of 
evil.” The office of minister of the Gospel (there is 
no priesthood) brings no more £- metity nor obligation 
T . : Lli it than that which appertains to the mean os', 
member of the Church of Christ (if, In,lot d, any 
such one can he mean), except that which the Apostle 
i'.'iul enjoins so forcibly in the question, "Thou tint 
teae’nest auto! .■r. readiest thou not thyself ?” and in 
the adu'onitioi to Timothy, «B e rin example of the 
believers in word / 5 &c.: so that whatsoever is lawful 
tor Jm one is lawful for the other. And, beside., if 
there be no distinction between the Church mi l th - 
world in their social habits and practices, as well r s 
in ( ’’ ir moti.es and principles, then how n it to be 
known that I am a Christian at all? If I am not a 
Christian in all company, as far as the world is con¬ 
cerned, I might a • well not be a Christian at all. for 
I do not answer the purpose of my being :o with 
reference to it. 

While I am not to shut myself away from ordi¬ 
nary intercourse with the world, so as by my di-corn-. 

U: i • conduct to produce disgust, neither am i to 
}>1 to temptation ot this kind or any oilier; 
then, where is n r moral courage in resisting it? 

Vi hii- f certainly am not to “ <_■ • cut if tL wov! 

”i the apostolic sense of the plu-a.e, for I am to follow 
u ‘i a l. ioniiiou which directs in '- to “us if... ». r },’ 
a - n-,t abusing it." 
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When will the world learn to value real excellence 
for Us own o 'v, rather than for that which is merely 
official or ceremonul? That which a minister of 
Christ, or any other real Christ ian would do anywhere 
they would do on board ship. VIhen will they 
hvar.i that the outward conduct of Christians is (or 
ought to be) regulated by the most sacred motives 
and principles from within ; and not because they are 
: shamed to have it seen that they are otherwise than 
religious. That they have ii reason for doing this 
and for abstaining from that, which they have derived 
from the infallible directory of God himself—from his 
writ fen Word. That they dp not adopt one line of 
conduct, and hvr aside ail others,from the cold, calcu¬ 
lating, commercial sense oi jyropru^/, moudy doling 
oui their religion on public occasions; but because 
thov arc, in heart and soul, servants oi Christ, “ bought 
with a price that they may glorify God in their bod> 
and spirit, which are Got ’ 3 ” Moreover, that the 
Christian this with all- his nature, and that the 
mg of all that which ho scobs > in 

his lile i> love to Christ, and the Father though him ; 
—love v hi« h is ever widening the sphere ot its action 
w ithii* him, until v propels its precious influence 
through llmvhcb system of body, soul, md spirit, 
flo\ i ;• not only through vein and art my, but ah o p ,r - 
i 3 ating evi ’ s smaller ,yc* : el, and making its way to 
the* surface oi o uoing, like the circulation of the 
vital fluid c our 'temporal life; ot which circulation 
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'»' e know that, while it renews, and invigorates and 
sustains the whole being, itself “is renewed dav by 

day.” 

But there are persons* professing a purer faith than 
that of these just described, who seem, nevertheless, 
to cling to a sentiment which i not very creditable 
to them in these enlightened limes. Tin •»( 

which Ubstiiucd tin-uatUI'e ot a provorl), ('ii'l w • 
in null'll repute in I'bjglftjpV:; darker %fi ( nailiely, ti.i i: 

"Hui faith cannot be wrong, 

Whose life i» in the right,” 


SO .'insnow to be revived, with this alteration: 


“ Ffis life cannot be wrong. 

Whoso faith is in die right.” 

It is true, indeed, that tU faith directs and regulni^ 
the life; but it is equally true that the life team 
afleets, and influences the faith. "While professfno- 
Christians seem now so much better to understand 
their creed, let them tak care to “mow their i-nth 
by their works.” “ AVe are called unto libeify,” say 
some. Truly, but not that liberty which leaves us 
wichout love to Christ, or which ever permits us to 
“ r *all evil good.” 

In the course of the voyage, the ship in which Mr. 
ta. '<y mailed was pursued by a French priv.decr. Tb 
reader who 1 rused tlie prece ling pag&s, and who 
i' •uu.-inbers the remark « about :rod cunt, will be 
’ a us to lni'>w 1 • iw Mr. Carey co !r,.*«.od him-. !;' - rt 
this occasion. With all his .yentlem ss. and mocka ^ 
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and politeness, of course he retired, the reader would 
judge, from the scene of dreaded conflict. No, imy d. 
The sister attribute of fearlessness he had in com¬ 
pany with these good qualities. As .1 soldier's sou lie 
luid plenty of the combatiblc material within him. 
It was nut to apply the spark, and his whole nature 

\v?!s 55fcj|; ij 11 iirti* 

Hut till, doubt I u i -looking ship is drawing nearer 
and nenvr. No time is to be lost. In hi. emer¬ 
gency' the captain ordered nil the ladies below, and 
every gentleman to stay on deck, to arm himself, and 
prepare for the attack. For this he bund, to his 
surprise, Ah Mr. Carey more than ready; entering 
into the arrangements with all his might and main, 
and with a zest which was truly astonishing to he 
captain. But, alas! when Mr. Carey assayed to Int 
his piece, he found himself entirely incapable ci 
ms* it The captain, perceiving this, said— 

<; Iadvhe you to step down into the cabin. ih s, 
however, Mr. t\ wy refused to do. He wished to slay 
on deck, and do his best to help in the dreaded attack. 
Thus was he treated with much more courtesy than 
friend, Dr. Yates under similar circumstances/ 
TWdeu+bdiy the hip, after all its threaten in., aspect 
and manoeuvres, tacked about and veered off. On 
thh occasion were some of the thought anil courage 
of his boyhood brought rnvidly before iron. 1 used 
to ;• this anc< dote with great enjoyment 
> >\ o Life of Dr. Yatiw ; p. 21:2. 
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CHAP. YI1. 

THE RELIGION OF INDIA—WHO IS SUFFICIENT FOR 
THESE THINGS? 

“ p rofcssing themselves to be wise, they 1 :-ca no fools: ruvl 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to teds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things.”— Rom. i. 22, 23. 

A* voyages are now so frequent, mid the incidents 
which transpire in them so very similar, nothing 
further needs here to be added respecting the which 
die missionary takes to the field of his future toil and 
successful labour. While the ship makes its way <. -r 
the ocean, as thousands of ships have done, befur * 
landing him on the distant shore whither lie is going, 
it may not be foreign to our purpose, or wanti ig in 
i)fries t to the reader, to take a pas-dug - lance at the 
ouufcry, the people, and their religion, among, t wlmm 
the missionary is to dwell. For some know! rlga of 
this religion as it now stands is not only a* dfu! for 
nil in.ssionaries, but for all persons who wuunl •- 
familiar with the ordinary transactions »i Un¬ 
people. 

India i bounded by the liiiuniayu mountains, ihc 
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va - x l* crossed trom easi to 
west v a c ^ uun of mountains called the Yindya 

* 10 C0,lJi try on the north is called Hindostan; ; Kl t 
to the south of it, the Deccan. Hindostan is com¬ 
posed ol the basin of the Indus, that of the Granges 
the cLv-ert toward the Indus, and the high tract 
recently called Central India. The basin of the 


Canges may be said, on the whole, to he a vast, and 
fertile plain. The population of India may be taken 
at one bundivd and forty millions; the total in British 
possessions, ninety-three millions two hundred thou- 
Mind. We arc indebted to India for many well-known 
aromatics, and the wildest hills are covered with a 
highly-secnted grass, the essential oil of which is 
i e be ' . the spikenard of the ancients. 
Many :, os supply medicine and yield useful resins. 

M h* k plains are coveied with cotton, tobacco, and 
poppies for opium. Even roses are grown, in some 
places, over Helds of great extent, for Alar, and rose- ' 
water. The sugar-cane is also cultivated, though not 
to the c.xtt iit that it might be. 

Mr. Carey sai d in a missionary spee 1 ti¬ 
ding c tj.mse productions, that “wc on this island 
needed me in be dependent on shiVe labour for cptu lJ% 

' we did bid know how to use our own rosom > 
India. There we might grow cotton enough • 

‘ and ngar enough to pmerc , even individual 
hi the United Kingdoms*” L uge tracts of land ate 
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given up to indigo, and many oilier more brilliant 
dyes are among the produce of the Held. 

“ There is no country so intersected with rivers, 
furnishing extensive inland navigation. The Ganges 
is a grand and noble stream, about a mile or a mile- 
and-half broad. It enters Hindostan from the moun- 
' a ins of Tibet, and Hows majestically along for 
thirteen hundred miles, when it enters the sea near 
Chittagong, the same place with the Burrainpdotra, 
a stream of equal size.”— Sept. 11 > 1804. Dr. Cr'ey. 

The inhabitants of India may be divided into fo r 
large classes. First,—*"The race of Bengalees, who 
unv be estimated at about tv • nty-five millions. They 
are all idolaters, with the exception of the few who have 
embraced Christianity, or wliohavelearntour language, 
or who are followers of the Vedant Philosopln . 

"The great hindrance to the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity among this people is indifference . Thru- do 

* not oppose, but say our system is very good for vs, 
and theirs is good for them. 

" The second is a class of men called the Bundits, 
or T iterati, and wlio use what is considered the sacred 
language,—the language of the gods—the Sanscrit. 
Their alphabet is called the Deva Kagari, or tiie 
alphabet, of the Vslial -ity, and comc 3 , it is - 

I'* ed, tho nearest to pe T lc« lion of any oiv* in « ■ : . 1 

- o this :la. s bet ug men of every lndinn nation, tribe. 
Lit! of Dr. \aics. 
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people, and tonga\ The Sanscrit i.s to all India ex¬ 
actly what the Latin is to all Europe.* 

“The third is a class which has been formed bv be 
influence ot Mahommedanism. They speak the lan¬ 
guage which is called Hindostanee, or Ordoo. Tinw¬ 
are found in almost every part of India, and, taken 
altogether, are more numerous than the .Bengalees. In 
general they abominate idolatry. 

“ The fourth forms the population of the upper 
provinces of India, who have maintained their ancient 
religion, after all the inroads the Mahommedans have 
made upon them; and on this account they are called 
Hindoos, and their language Hindee, or Hindoee. 
These people are in the upper provinces what the 
Bengalees are in the lower,—all idolaters. Their 
1 uiguage, like the Bengalee, is derived eh icily from 
the Sanscrit, but differs entirely in its gramnnaical 
inflections. The Mahommedans, upon settling in tins 
country, tool: these inflections and applied them t<_> 
Vvords oi Persian origin, so that the difference between 
tin- two languages lies in the words being from ditTer- 
ut souu os : the inflections are alike. ’ 

% * IJ’o Hindoo religion is so complex in its nature 
tb 4 if > , impossible fully to detail its various branches; 

flic peony ol the Indian-: i s not a little ind*’ 11 g J io tlic 
eymus pi their I.;* autifnl ton mag*. The grammanc f forms of 
tli'* Sanscrit ore f... i-i*-*hrr and more varied titan those of the 
B.v.ir nag, :, 1 , ore rab.r: ad systematic than those cf A 

0 :,ok —belli.ac*SL. 
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being founded on superstition, all its parts are moulded 
into r.n artificial system, difficult to urn-awl or ex¬ 
plain. The whole family of people is divided into 
lour branches or tribes, called Cr. tks. Two oi these 
ea.de- are all but extinct; thus it may almost bo ru’d 
tliat ihr whole Hindoo nation L now composed 
,f Brahmins and Soodras. There are sub-castes, * o 
that there are many orders of Brahmins as well a, of 
Soodwis. By this division of caste, no possible moans 
exist for any person to rise in the scale of society; 

; 11 motives to exertion or mental improvement are 
cut off; no actions, however noble, no discoveries, 
however important to society, would ensure honour 
to a person of low caste; and those <>f high caste 
lose no honour or reputation by their ignorance and 
vice. Persons of different castes cannot oat, drink, or 
smoko together; neither can they inte... iarry nor 
meddle with each other’s employment. 

“The Brahmins, though all eligible to the pi 
*liood, yet do not nil follow it. Some <■>,: v the 
anbury service, and others become clerks and cop y- 
aU w So great is -V* pri lo of Brahmins, that' they 
claim precedence o* kings. Many Brahmins arc 
otidly ignorant of fh nr own Shast< a ..ml V. a.. 
always the most intolerant exactors of homage i mn 
the Soodras. Fall 1 df of Uieir revenues arc deuval 
IVom a pretended knowledge of asin'logy, .owl they 
ill calculate lucky days, in v. iuJi tin business oi life 
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transact'iL The birth of Brahmins is a suc¬ 
cess!' c incarna tion of the God of justice, and through 
ties benevolence other mortals enjoy life.* “The 
Brahmins are also he lawyers and physician of 
India; heme the Greeks did not designate them 
erroneously when they termed them the caste ofph'lo- 
$0jj/icr$J p |* 

4 Their religious books are of two kinds, the \edas 
and Shusters. The former may be termed their 
Scripture the latter, expositions, of them. The 
Ve las, as also the Sliasters, or commentaries, pretend 
to great antiquity, -so mtch so, that many Europeans 
have, been strangely staggered in their belief of the 
mosaic chronology by reading them. Lut it only 
m inircs a litt le consideration and rcscaioh to di »eovor 
a vein of imposition running through the ''hole ot 
• heir details. They reckon the duration of the world 
by four ages, or jouges, extending aitagd iei over 
about eight millions of years. Now, the gross fallacy 
( A tins ehrouology is proved by one ot ihe .r ov\ v ages, 
^luimoo, who says, f when ten thousand and ten 
\v n.; ot he vhihee jouge, or first age v. ere past, on 
l *' f< night of the full moon, in the moni, Bhudun, 

h Aim moo, at > *. command ot llrahm , • acd this 
sluts;cr that speaks of monk duties, 4 justice, and ot 
ivltgihig vco’ instructive/ let Alunnoo, according 

* Stadium's Indian hcculketious. 

]• Schlcgel’s Philosophy of History. 
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; ' other chronologists, existed in tie- reign of Darius 
Ilysta'pcs, in the time of Herodotus. The Hindoos, 
like the Chinese, have received these fabios, with 
''cgnvd to their chronology, with the most abject 
credulity.'” 

“The Vedas* are a collection of ancient hymns 
and prayers which are supposed to have been reduced 
to their present form in the fourteenth eontnry be fore 
the Chr; luan eia, hut the state ot society is described 
by the code of laws or institutes which bears the 
name of Menu. This code is supposed to leave been 
drawn up in the ninth century before Christ, and i, 
to be the work of a learned man, desbm^ to 
set forth his idea of a perfect eornn-mewcalth under 
Hindoo institutions. In this code a Brahmin i- Uie 
chief of all created beings: the world and al! in p, 
are bis; through him, indeed, other mortal, eniov 
life; by his imprecations lie could destroy a him-- 
with his troops, elephants, horses, and cars ; he would 
frame other worlds, and could give beiny l0 
gods and new mortals.” 

The religion taught in the institutes is deriv'd 
from the Vedas, to which scriptures they refer in 

- for the following information a the present siafo of 
religion amongst the Hindoos the writer is indebt- l to the Hon. 
jI. Elphlnstone’s lIU,,y of l, //., Ed. ISlit \* the y.. J 
h^yu from this volume are uofc always ouoled at, l! o 

writer does not put quotation marks, but iciei i eadcr to :iv 
source coin whet e they arc taken. 
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every page, There are four Vedas* but the IbiuHi is 
rejected by many learned Hindoos. Each Voda p. : 
eomposed of two, or perhaps of three parts. The 
first consists of hymns and prayers; the second part 
of precepts which inculcate religious duties, and of 
arguments relating to theology. 

The Vedas arc not single works; each is the pro- 
due lion of various authors, whose names are attached 
to their compositions, and to whom, according to the 
Hindoos, those passages were separately revealed. 

The primary doctrine of the \cdas is tin* unity of 
God. llcpeatdid texts aver, “ there is in truth but one 
iVity, the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the universe, 
whose work is the universe.” Sir V illiam Jones 
gives a learned Brahmin’s view of the divine cha¬ 
racter as presented in the Vedas. u Perfect truth, 
perfect happiness, without equal, immortal, absolute 
unity, whom neither speech can describe nor mind 
comprehend. All-pervading, all-transcending; de¬ 
lighted with his own boundless intelligence; not 
limited by space or time; without feet, moving 
swdih > without hands, grasp! ug all worlds ; without 
ey'S, all-surveying; without ear*, all-hearing; it 1. _ 
out an intelligent yojde, understanding all; without 
cause, the first of all causes; all-ruling, all-powerful * 
the creator, preserver, transformer of all thing*, such 
w Htc Great One/’ 

j ' -he..: manifestations o the principal divoutv, 
L 
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Brahma, Vishnu, and Seva, arc inoui rimed ir the 
Vedas with othtr personified attributes and energies 
of Hindoo mythology; bbt not the worship of deified 
heroes. The above three divinities are rarely named, 
enjoy no pre-eminence, nor are they ever obje is of 
si . rial adoration, nor has any passage been discovered 
if. \ liieh their incarnations are suggested. 

There seem to have heen no images, a* <1 no visible 
types of the objects of worship acknowledged in 
th'■st* books. 1 he doctrine of monotheism prevails 
throughout the institutes, ami it is declared towards 
the close that of all duties, “the principal is to 
obtain the knowledge of the one Supreme Cb d.” 

But a bile thro maintaining the idea of the unity 
of God, Menu appears, in his discourses on the works 
of God, to have lost sight of the original puny 0 C 
this conception. The institutes seem to regard the 
universe as formed from the substance of the Creator, 
and to propound a vague notion of the eternal exist¬ 
ence of matter as part of the divine mbstance. 

In (he Vedas, God is declared to be the i a uteri d as 
• U as the ediieient can ‘ of the o i* orso. But come 
hint that these explosions must nut be ridron 
literally. The general tendency of the Vedas ri to 
el .that the sir dance as well as (he form of *dl 
rented being > was derived from the v'Ji or' the velri 
existing Cause. 

Tin- Creator, under Uj. form of Bran inn, produced 
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a ‘ ul l!l ° earth, and the human soul. Tim 
W ,0k t f eation °4 endures for * certain period, 
^ ihat ex P ires divine energy is withdraw; 

i, absorbed in the supreme essence, and the 
^hole ; vs tern fades away. 

Man is endowed with two internal spirits,—the 
v i^ a I ' on l; which gives motion to the body, and the 


' which is the seat of passions, and good and 

bad qualities; and both these souls, though inde¬ 
pendent existences, are connected with the divine 
essence which pervades all beings. 

ii us the vital soul which expiates the sins of the 
lmm - It subjected to torments for periods pr 0 . 
portioned to its offences, and is then sent to trausmi- 


’ ' 1 : id animals, and even plant 

God endowed man from his creation with eon. 


science, the internal monitor; and wade a total 
ditfercuije between right and wrong, as well as 
; . ecu pleasure and pain, &e. 

if' teen produced Vedas for the duo perform .-into 
of thf saet'ifjee ordained from the beginning. - The 

I ra : par of religion may be divided into ritu 

• i d moral. 

^ IC * }lV) - 1 menial is the investiture 

with tlie sacred thread, which must rot be delayed 

1q > ov ' qLx:,; ‘- n r<Jl ‘ :l Brahmin. Tin.-, great ceremony 
' ; ^'ed the second birth, anl procures for those who 


* Life of Or Yutcs. 
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are admitted to it the title of “ twice-born r<u n,” by 
which they ave always distinguished throughout the 
code. It is on this occasion that the persons invested 
are taught the mysterious word dug and the gayatri, 
which. is the most holy verse of the Vedas, which is 
enjoined in innumerable parts of the code .0 be re- 
p *ated either as devotion or expiation; and which, 
indeed, joined to universal benevolence, may raise a 
man to beatitude, without the aid of any other re¬ 
ligious exercise. This mysterious text has been well 
a: eertained by learned Europeans, and is thus trans¬ 
lated by .air. Colebrook: f Lei us meditate the 
adorable light of the Divine Ruler; may it ankle our 
intellects.” 

“ The principal changes in religion since Menu's 
time, are—1st. The neglect of the principle of Mo¬ 
notheism. 2nd. The neglect of some gods, and the 
introduction of others. 3rd. The worship of deified 
mortals. 4th. The introduction of sects, and flic 
attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of 
tho others. 5th. The doctrine, that faith in u pa - 
tieular god is mo r e efficacious than contemplation. 
*UIi. The me of a new ritual instead of the V as, 
and the religious ascendancy acquired by the no mio¬ 
tic orders.” 

This writer conti- nes — u There i* indeed no cop 11 f ry 
where religion is so t • n> tafitly brought bclbiu l :k •\-<v 
as in India. Every town has temples of all. desenp- 
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turns, i;om a ‘ Urine which barely holds the idol, to a 
pagoda villi lofty towers, and spacious courts, and 
colonu: i les. To all these, votaries are constantly re¬ 
pairing, to hang Die image with garlands, and to 
present it with fruits and flowers. The hanks of the 
river, or artificial sheet of water, lor there is no town 
that is not built on one or other, have often noble 
flights c 1 ’steps leading down to the water, which are 
covered, m the early part of the day, with persons 
performing their ablutions, and going t a rough their 
devotions as they stand in the stream. Ta the day, 
the attention is drawn by the song, or by the grace¬ 
ful figure:* and flowing drapery ot group <>f women, 
as they bear their offerings to a temple. 

"Besides these, there are numerous processions, with 
drums and music, and parties of Brahmins, who attend 
the Cv*l emony of some particular holiday. I hose cat y 
with them images borne aloft, and represent lions of 
a mples: tin latter are always found in inhabited 
places, and aim le st the trees on the banks of rivers, 
o L\-<- vi the v. ildest forests, a stou ? covered wii h 
vcrmilioi . with a garland hung on a tree above it, or a 
■ mull A fastened among the branches, apprises the 
traveller of tin; sanctity of f ie spot. Troops of pilgvin 
and religions mendicants are often met on the road. 
The tncndicmils are distinguished by the dress of 
tin '; order vA the pilgrims by bearing , symbol 
of i he god to whose shrine they re going, and vhouf. 
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ivinp out his name or watchword whenever they vne- 1 
with other passengers.” 

“The objects of adoration are no longer the same. 
The theism inculcated by the Vedas as the true lhith. 
in which all other forms were included, has been sup¬ 
planted by a system of gross poly theiem and idolatry; 
and, though nowhere entirely forgotten, is never 
steadily thought of, except by philosophers and 
divines.” 

The followers of the V edas, though they attained 
some knowledge of the true God, and were anxious to 
diffuse their own doctrines, yet like the philosophers 
of Greece, they did not interfere with the popular* 
belief. "The consequence was such as was to he 
expected—the ancient polytheism kept its ground, and 
was further corrupted by the introduction of deified 
heroes, who have, in their turns, superseded the 
deities from whom they were supposed to derive their 
divinity.” 

ff The scriptures of this new religion are the 
Parana-?, all alleged by their followers to be the works 
,.f Vyfisa, the compiler of the Vedas; but reality 
composed by different authors between the eighth 
and tenth centuries.” 

Although still profit sing belief in a Supreme deing. 
the reader will learn firom the following m. donar 
raeordp that this belief has no ibu»dfttion m 
in the minds of Hindoo.; but that this which 
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they boast of inheriting from their fai eery, from im- 
mcinrial time, whatever it mi have been then, 
?s now* a belief in pantheism, the universe and the 
Deity being one and the same. Thus, every object 
in co alien, from the <c twice-born man” f., the 
meanest insect, is a part of the Deity, 

u Their gods and goddesses are numberless, Some 
accounts, *itli the usual Hindoo extravagance, make 
-he deities to amount to 300,000,000, but some oi 
these are ministering angels in the diiicrent heaven;, 
o” older spirits, who have no individual name or cha- 
r !; * 11 '. and who are counted by the million. 

The trued, Brahma, Vishnu, Seva the creating 
principle, the preserving principle, the estroving 
prin- •* -with their corresponding female uiviiu os, 
a ‘ 1 »eli rod t> exorcise distinct and chvine functions, 
and arc therefore entitled to worship. The supposed 
r.niiy oj these “may he resolved into the general 
maxim of orthodox Hindoos, that all the deities ue 
only vavions forms of one Supreme Being. 

The h ernations and wonderful doings of these 
lime dcui •: do not hold the same prominent place 
in the Hindoo 'vligion that they once did, nor is their 
v ip so great a matter of interest and duty as 
formerly. 

U m- ai d. Krishna are deities whose claims, m 
i i "l * • d ha eclipsed those of their 

c ‘vCSsors, 
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buna is identified with \ islmu 1>) the superstition 
of his admirers. He was-a king of Oudc, and almost 


the only person mentioned in the Hindoo hadi* ions 
who.se actions have something of an historical charac¬ 
ter. lie is represented in his natural form, and is an 
object of general adoration.* But in this wspect lie 
falls far .short of Krishna, another deified mortal, whose 
pretensions arc hy no means so obvious either as a 
king or a conqueror. He was born of the roj al 
family of Muttra, on the Jumna, hut brought up hy 
a herdsman in the neighbourhood, who concealed him 
from a tyrant who sought his life. .As he advanced 
in years he achieved innumerable adventures. 
Krishna is the greatest favourite with the Hindoos of 
all their divinities. "The bright Krishna h- comer, 
the centre of innumerable legends. lie is foil to be 
the true form of the divine deliverer.”+ 

Tin-, e-fourths of the population of B . >rship 

goddesses, and most of them Devi. Kali, the 
patroness qf murder, makes strangling a virtue. 

"The most singula anomaly in tl Mlinchm religion 
b the power of sacrifices and religious austerities. 

“Through them a religious ascetic can mliict the 
severest calamities, even on a deity, hy his curse; and 
tl», r mo f wicked and ’ npious of mankind may iu mire 


• H-' ( verywhere revered. His a. me I- f 

ii (!i ordinary salutation among Ml classy ol ilii- >• 
■jr '):’ : 'i'iei* r s Leciurrs. 



sueli an ascendancy over the gods as to render them 
the pa - ;ve uu-t Aments of his ambition, and even to 
force them to submit their heavens and themselves to 
his sovereignty. Indra, god of tlio air and of the 
heavens, on being cursed by a Brahmin. wa>: hurled 
h om his own heaven, and compelled to animate the 
body of a eat. But the same objects which were for¬ 
merly extorted by sacrifices are now to be won by 

faith.” 

-V to the future state, they believe in the transmi¬ 
gration of souls. Between their dillerent stages of 
existence, they will, according to their merits, enjoy 
thousands of years of happiness in some of the heavens 
>j* suffer torments of similar duration in some of tf f- 
*ti!l more numerous hells. The most wicked man ag. r 
being purged of his crimes by ages of suffering, and by 
repeated transmigrations through animals and plain < 
i.'ciy enter into heaven, and even attain the highest 
reward of all the good, which is incorporation in the 
essence c God. Their description of the future slide 
and penance i spirited ami poetical. Tiie 
good, as soon as they leave the body, proceed, to the 
al-nleoi \ ema, through delightful paths, under the 

b-a-. raid trc( ij xutong siiva ,is c'o\oivd wifli 

lotos. Shov < r ; of (lowers fall on hem as they p* ... 
and the ail resounds with hymns of the blessed, ;i J[ 
the still more melodious strains of amn'h 

tD * 

passage of the wicked is through dark • •> 
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dismal paths ; sometimes over burnin * sand, some¬ 
times over stones that cut their feet at every step. 
Thy tra el naked, parched ^vitl i thirst, covered with 
dm and flood, amidst showers of: ot ashes imdburn¬ 
ing coals. They are terrified with horrible apparitions, 
which fill the air with their shrieks and wailings: 

tench i, Ilindooism in theory. What shall we find 
it in its practical working? A missionary writes,"* 

(i The whole system of Ilindooism is the most li entious 
and im pure it is possible to cone -ivo; so much so, that 
many rich men, who are very depraved, cannot but 
admit that it is too gross to he fully supported. The 
writings of the Hindoos, every class of them, even their 
works on ethics, are full of abominable allusions and 
descriptions; so that they (theHindoos) are what they 
were age ago, a people unrivalled for impurity. 
Many parts of the works called the Lunas can n<i;;er 
the light. But what is manifold more atroeioufe, 
the object of worship appears as the personification of 
gin itself. And, as might be expected, th< 

• he religious mendicants, under this profit; d_* sys¬ 
tem, are the very ringleaders in crime.” 

r rii following striking 1 stmiony m Hie horrors of 
Hi lido, idolatry is borne, by the Rev. R. Hall, in ; 
add res to Mr. Carey . — 

tk In India Satan maintains an almost iuulisp ; deu 
• npive, and the pi---.or* of darkness, *ee«uo - f thou* 
Mi . StatLim. 
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> Hot ami revel at their pleasure, sportin ni 
Uiemselve.' with the misery of i heir vassals, whom 


they incessantly agitate with delusive hopes .aid fan¬ 
tastic terrms,—while few efforts have been made to 
despoil them of their usurped authority. 

<{ Y u will witness vrith indignation (hat monstrous 
alliance betwixt impurity and devotion, obscenity and 
religion, which characterizes the popular idolatry of 
all nations, and which, in opposition to the palliating 
sophistry of infidels, sufficiently evinces it to be what 
the Scriptures assert—the worship of devils, not of 
God. 

Cl For a nation to change their gods, is represented 
by i lie highest authority, as an event almost unpa¬ 
ralleled ; end if it be so difficult to induct them to 
change the mode of their idolatry, how much more to 
persuade thuiu to abandon it altogether! Idolatry h* 
n.r to be looked upon as a mere speculative error, 
i. speetiin;* the object of worship, of little or no prac- 
veal efficacy. Its hold upon the mind of a fellow- 
. reatiuv i.> m >st tenacious, its operate i most exten¬ 
sive. It is n corrupt practical institution, involving 
a wiiolo r j anil of .>eid : ments and manners, which 
perfadly m-julds and i -ns/bnes its votaries. It 
modifies human nature in cvoiy res pc *t under veil ic h 
ii can lo co. • inplated, being intimately bl. .-ded and 
inom pora e 1 v itb all it; perceptions o' 1 good and evil, 
—n dli all us infirmities. passions, and leers. ] , t . 
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con iIvy like India, where it lias keen c;~>' ablishcd for 
ages, its ramifications are so extended as to eotne 
into contact with every mode and every i neident cf life. 
Scar cel v u day, or an hour passes with an Hindoo in 


winch, by he abstinences it enjoins, and the e■•vetnonies 
h proscribes, he is not reminded of his religion. T J 


meets him at every turn, presses on bun like the 
atmosphere on all sides, and holds him by a thousand 
invisible chains. By incessantly reminding him uf 
something he must do, or something he must mrbm \ 
it becomes the strongest of his active habits. 

Instead of considering the roost detestable specie 
of idolatry as so many different inodes of worshipping 
the One Supreme, agreeable to the jargon of inlidels 
you will not hesitate to regard them as an impious 
attempt to share his incommunicable honours; as com¬ 
posing that image of jealousy which he is engaged i;> 
smite, confound, and destroy.” 

To this people the Christian missionary goe with 
no weapon hut the sword of the Spirit., and no 
efficiency' but that which he derives from God himself. 
IIow pte-eminenily must lie, who is fitted by green 
for this work, possess the spirit of power, and* ' 1 «ve, 
and of sound mind ! If suck be the practical work¬ 
ing of this religion, and its influence • . tin n r m 
oflmman soul' in India, what must that < e he which 
has . • he adapted to it, mi nojy, th. life of the .. •• 

mlemplat c : If rto stupen- 
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«• ms ffogfro nghoiOs of idolatry} how stupendous inust 
t ] K> means bo which are employed in their demolition. 

Truly is the missionary's life a. life of yyty /j ie 
‘S - t ofGuJ; the earliest sign of this life,—the very 
■ uv imperfect manifestation of itself, without any 
breach of charity,—seems to be far advanced beyond the 
point at which tin majority of professing Christians 
stop, become faint, droop, and die. Vnd what is this 
advn: od pomt ? It is that which the first missionar 
to the Gentiles- so eloquently expressed, when lie said, 
“ b count not my life dear unto myself. I am williiio* 
not only to be bound, but to die at Jerusalem, for the 
name of the Lord Jesus." 

If :hL be the first exulting bound into its true 
i J( Tug of missionary life, what will its farther develop¬ 
ment bo? This the reader must ascertain for himself 
now that the missionary has reached the burning plains 
o; India and lias begun there to unfold am mgst 
he henthmi the unsearchable riche of Christ. 
He will then earn from this instance, as well as from 
many others, that the power which the Gospel is 
eapahh «u cxertin minds of men sunk in the 

grossest ignorance and idolatry is “the power 
tlA to salvation presenting a palpable evidence of 
the truth of Christianity, and of the presence < ‘ ih t . 
(^ri at Head of the Church with life people, aecordfeg 
to Ids word of promise, “ Lo, I am with you, ' w\y 
EVl: -' TO TUK EXi) or TUI’ WOULD. AxitS !" 
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As 1 \ hat is tin- first Um-i which is learnt when 
this lift is in full \igour? It is a lesson which tell 
from the lips of the Great Teacher and Exemplar of all 
i lissionai ies, and is this, “ If any man will come after 
me, iet him deny himself, take up his cross daily and 
follow me. He that forsake!’, not ah that he hath 
cannot be my disciple.” These are “hard • Angs, 
win can bear them?” Yes, they are hard; but, as 


descriptive of a fact, they are true to the life. He 
who wsi = the Truth, as well as the Way, could not 
demand less than that which would secure the result 
to hi 3 followers which he proposed to them, namely, 
that of complete discipleship to him. Th. mis¬ 
sionary who lias, with bis very first struggle into 
spiritual life, to “endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ,” is prepared for these “hard sayings,” 
and when his Divine teacher puts the question—“ Will 
ye also go away,” his heart is prepared to respond u’ 
all the energy of its renewed life, “Lord, to whom 
shall I -to. Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

Buck i- the first life-lesson, and sucli is the com¬ 
mencement of his life of faith; but this i 
The trial of his fait L is close at hand, and almost 
immediately succeeds the exercise of the faith itself. 
The “hard saying” is now practically t< bo mider- 
i to.H.i. Home, and friends, and almost he orJi- 
iivy ; . >1- of this life, are forsaken. The tent is 
pitched m the hm : t, far av/ay ci\il:- ' society; 
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m the desert, not in the sen.sc of separateness from 
human beings, but in that of a wilderness, a clmos f 
senseless, vile idolatry, and gross darkness. Of 
idolatry which is not only living and breathing, but 
which is at the time of which we are writing both 
vigorous and buoyant with its first young life. A 
huge and loathsome form this, which has grown up 
from the depths of the soul's innermost darkness, and 
which lias coiled itself upward, and tighten d itself 
around all the vitals of man’s inner nature; twisting 
itself very corner and around 

thing that hath life within the soul. Thence if 
ci ‘ the man, cud, as a V dra- 

umphibious monster, lifting if If up out of this sea 
Ot blackness and darkness, it beholds the light m lav, 
and gazes with its flaming eyes at God's fair heavens, 
which, m it cannot* measure nor pollute with iff 
slimy track, it bow.* and cringes to t o earth * u4 .s 
• - l>e : ,u of the nethermost regions,—“born from 
beneath.'’ Hero entwining and coiling b^elf d,\vn- 
e .-^d ovev die whole a’ l.nn’s fair form, it. makes him 
gay with its leprous spots, and bright with its s ales 
of Satanic (ire. 

iVobii is an eastern r *e, with which every reader 
is familiar* .these sy tarns of idolatry in the Ea.d have 
gruwit up and down, touching this green earth, and 
drinking up, like a leviathan, its strength and 
nurture with their ten thousand thousand offshoots. 





until the whole of man’, being and the whole of 
God’s resplendent works within their roach are 
covered with a web of the strongest and most deter¬ 
mined reticence. 

But dust is this serpent’s meat; and were its heads 
multiplied with every fresh growth, and ns numerous 
as were the leaves on the trees of a primeval forest, 
th *ir uoom would be certain and their destruction 
• •in- -: for ‘-'God shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly.” Christ “ must rogn until lie hath put all 
enemies under his feet.” 

But ere this takes place what is the missionary to 
do ? How can he approach to, and deliver the soul ol 
his fellow-creature as it lies pros! and helpless 
under this meshed-work, with its myriads of knots 
and all but closed-up interstices; shut up in v veils 
of confusion, with no opening from which the eye can 
look abroad on the works of creation without looking 
through this infernal web ? What is the nFsieLary 
to do, conscious as he is of his own v.val;ue- ; and 
entire insufficiency to effectuate such a deliverance? 
His dim, : n is plain, it is imply this—“ Prophesy, 
son of man ! He that hath my word, let aim sp-vk 
iny word faithfully.” This is ms commission, this is 
hk only weapon, wielded as it is by faith and pmyvr. 
He obeys. The reader knows the result, Ayah ib 
• ' *«t apposil which has been before quoted in 

hc .r volume - <l Vy doctrine shull d"up us the dew A 
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Wai-h how the word insinuates ibell* through those 
all-but closed up apertures; how it distils ; - the rain 
am: lets itself fall down to the very quick of that 
n:i nr <o debased, whence it permeates the wlud-* 
being, and springs into distinct life and fruitfulness, 
even ce; the grass under the showers that water the 


'earth. 

In the name of Him whom the missionary punches, 
th esc coils of t he deadly serpent become as the green 
'viths which bound Samson. This depressed, thi- 
afllicto .1 soul,—this bound and helpless one, reduced 
hy cruel idolatry into a condition below the be gs 
that perish, end used by that arch foe ns a stepping., 
stone on which to rear his doomed head nearer to 
v * >d ; s heaven ; this sorrowful one, this crushed, th: - 
lainimg, tliis dying,—nay, this dead one,—hears the 
command, “ L.rnirus, come forth/' Then the coiL 
of he deadly snake are broken, and east as ehalf <. ,p 
the nnmei thr hing-iloor to the four winds of 
heaven. 'J he 1 nighty roieo which lias called hi, > 
into i.!i i.s n<’" existence, says, "Loose him, and let 
him go !’’ 

This is, doubtless, a stupendous w< /k, and < • 
c ; tally so, it may be asked, does the same < Tret 
always follow the preaching of the glad tidings ? 
Here, again, presents itself lie trial of the mission- 
in> ' I Hi ill; for he must prepare himself for <’ 

‘1. M 
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,-ciiu.*.] lits and discouragements, which aw incident 
only to the life of those who forsake and yk/'Vw 
C.hr'd. Ho'v often that for which be thirsts ho in- 

; jnsolv_.he salvation of one seal amoii: tl.c heathen, 

—,,, ri to ho nearing* yet how soon does it pass 

::\va , like the mirage of the desert, or like that which, 
.o travellers outlie sandy plain, so often appears to b« ’ 
:he silvery, gleamii g sur&ee of a cooling lake in the 
;; • distance, hut which is found to be tlie “quivevi; *g, 
undulating* motion of that quick succession of vapoute 
. ud ’ lations \ diicli are ext rac d . 
injlu^nc.e of he sum * at noon, yet ever In -pins' the 
sunn distance from the longing g. ... anid. the sun 
declines in the heavens, and a veil of nh-;t nwe * on- 
fusing enwraps the scene in gloom. 

Ye:, even here it is, engaged m tic’s stupendous 
Vl - 0 ) ,C with all its attendant discouragement cud 

failures;_ in allusion to these very times of the IV.es- 

siali, and to this condition of humanity, in which 
are so many labouring iu different part of the 
mi si on ary held, that the prophet Isaiah pu urn 
out one of his sublimcst hymns. It is her*-., in iS»is 
iVi ua» desert, faintly port raven by the above hquifn 
that u the parched ground becomes a pool, and *h. 
dr • land springs of water. i.t is lmiv, m lonehue.- •. 
ud desolation, far ir<an all : at wood rdwsu the 
nghi, a ul i ivig’oratc the kcari, where a* an • no* w lie 
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;n ruins, and, like the . del Vagan palaces on i lie pi- in* ol‘ 
Sliinar, are as hushed as tlio golden god of the proud 
Babylonian king which once stood there, which all 


na dons, languages, and people \> re commanded t.. \ K , W 
down. and worship /’—it is here that, “in the phwo 
T dragons, where each lay, shall he grass with reeds 
and rushes ” Tlie.se palaces of the great Sennacherib 
uiricd beneath the soil, are a fit resemblance of the 
o. ral desolation in which the heathen art found by 
•be missionary. Yet let his heart be glad, for ii i* 
h f nv, id out these once costly and decorated stocks and 
■d'-ues w liieii man made for himself to worship, lying 
oelplcss in the earth, and which the Creator h-,s 
" Inoi.glu down and laid low, even with the dust,” 
that Co makes lor himself a name, and stoops to 
record upon th an indications of his own presence. 
bVfr vvlien “the wild beast of the desert cries t > thr 
wild boast, of the island/* and goes at large, then it 
is dan, sr ilie wilderness and the solitary place shall i o 
glad ibr ti.i ii*, aiv’ the desert shall rejoice and blossom 


us the r ,v ( . Then it is that in the crevices of lnand 
id iron- works .old mid dumb as the metal or si no 
of which they . made, and which p< not the 
surd lest nor the mauw.T amouut of life enjoyed by :V ( . 
ballot t'.nd 'L nv '(j cJ.kJi doJ Ik vs in ail c ;— here, 

even, grow the g va-. and the kindly moss, and . be 
’■It (, w'j lichen, whi-T ; midst unbroken silence, seem 
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to express grateful ejaculations, and devout soliloquies, 
in praise of the great Eternal.''' 

•‘Even nor the ruins of' this temple (Bolus), piled in 
immense heaps one upon the other, and which seem as if p.v«i 
hy some raging lire, produce a very profound impression on the 
niii'd: and°to such a height do they vi.-c that the clouds rest on 
tlnar summit, while lions couch on the walls or haunt the 
cave ;us below. 

'• U* i*c too, vre look for the place where were the hanging or 
UoaUti" gardens, as the ancients called them, and which, in a 
count rv by no means abounding in wood, the Assyrian ji;onan:h 
constructed from affection fo his Median spouse. 

*• In tlic very place where the ancient Babylon stood there are 
now immense ruins, to which the inhabitants of the country gi\ 
the name uf Nimrod's Castle.” —Schlkgkl. 




CHAP. VIII. 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA—RESIDENCE AT SERAMPORE — 
11 KMOYAIj TO CALCUTTA—WORK AMONGST THE 
NATIVES AND SOLDIERS. 

“ Should fate* command me to the fartbesi verge 
Ot ■ his green earth, io distant, barbarous climes, 

Rivers unknown to song, where first the sun 

Gilds Indian mountains. 

.'tis nought to me : 

Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

Tu the void waste as in the city full; 

And where He vital breathes there must be joy.” 

T.rus sang the youthful missionary on his way to 
India, and as conducted thither l>y Him who “hold- 
orh the waters in the hollow of liis hand, and who 
walketh upon tlie wings of the wind.” hile God’s 
presence was his joy, so was the joy of the Lord his 
strength. 

On the 1 . of August, 1S14, Mr. and Mrs. Carev 
a rived at Serampore in good health. A few days 
after their landing he paid the needful visit to the 
GovcrumeiA authorities, of which Dr. Carey writes 

These were favonrit Lines of Mr. Carey’s. In quoting 
'•'•m. wli, Gj <L - • • sunnily !• sermon, he always supplied 
‘ v “.rd Vsocidtdce hew 
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io hi.- -i store:—“ Eustace went andsfi&wedhhmeU't- 
tbe police. Tiiis business was soon over, am! reminds', 
me'of the difference between these days and those u. 
■.vhieh I iirst came to India.” The .D<>c; r >r might 
v,-el! : -mark the contrast, as Mr. Carey was the first 
missionary who had landed in India after the passing 
of -bo new East Indian Charter in 1813.* 

Mr. Carey was received at 'Serampore in the kindest 
manner hr Dr. Carey and his colleagues, and ".a. 
i,.died by them to rer. bn there “to take c\crsiglit 
,,f if native church, instruct native inn rer , and 
•,ivc attentions to such native brethren as were de¬ 
voting themselves to preaching among the heathen.’ 
Upon this occasion Dr. Carey aid : iinnately explained 
to him the work to which lu wa> invite* 1 ., mid then 
fervently commended him to the Divine blessing in 


prayer. 

Thus was our missionary welcomed by his devoted 
1 -cl: .ivo to his home and his head,, mid to a sham m 
that work which for so many years he had soardeidly 
and so successfully prosecuted. Here he gave mmsi-h 
to the acpiisition of the Bengalee. During b } 
;,i Serampore he was much delighted v. uh v. b:;i hi? 
saw of his uncle, Dr. Carcv, of whom he writes to las 
friend, Dr. Hoby “ My admiration of my rm-h*. 

I, tetter addressed by Mr. ( *rey to In- f«->* C ... 
wil published in i'9- HhU? r i: DapHs! '/ 
saoot.«.( i.ln f.tut will be found •i-d.*-d. c to ,r the to.- 
I0V1 illbi cl'!t rU'X. 
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cr<?a5:. every .lay. Tic Iras not in the ooui.o of a 
svliolo month a single half hour in which ho can, con- 
Msiontly with his own feelings of the importance of 
his work, relax from the hardest ] a horn . lie thinks it 
i Kgk time some one was fixed upon, who should 
without delay begin his studies with a view of sne¬ 
er ding him in the work of translation, nor doc- he 
see any one .so likely as Yates/” 

In September Mr. Carey became a parent, by the 
birth of son. In May, 1 SI5, Dr. Carcv wrote to 
his lister. :—‘ 5 Eustace and his wife are tolerably well. 

I think lie is better than he wasin England. Eustace 
'vdl stay at M-Tampore. King chosen to make on • of 
the missionary family* Ho is universally be] -ved.'’ 

Alv.it eight months .alter Mr. Careyhs arrival i « 
India lie welcomed there his friend Dr. Yaios, who 
K amo Dr. Car v ? s assistant in the work oi tro.nsla- 
tiUip, and evci illy his illustrious successor* Tlie 
first notice in the period* 1 ds of Mr. Carey's work i> 
Mi.ll I>r. K it • Eorhauipore i" company with 1;:; 
fril l, h Dr. Yates. “This place is about a hundred 
ilc.- north of (Mfieuite, five miles from Moovshedabad, 

• ‘id a* risible by tic river. Here a brigade of troops 
w stationed in commodious cantonments, which coi - 
si.fi. of a fine range of buildr rs mi one side of a in...,, 
open lawn, around, which are the Inuses of different 
fkiropea^ gentlemen. A Baptist church ha been 
in fchi 1 It . Regii umt, wl hi .-rationed here. 
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In January, 1815/it consisted of t hirty-four members, 
four of whom were admitted on I\'ew Year’s day. 
The place of worship built l>y the soldiers wanted 
repair.?. "While these were being done, as the people 
and soldiers were inclined to hear, they met every 
night for worship in the open air, in font of the 
lines, the soldiers holding candles in their hands, and 
during the time of prayer sticking them in the sand 
4 at their feet.” 

In July and August Mr. Carey repeated his visit in 
the soldiers here, in company with his cousin, Mr. 
W. Carey. The missionary on the spot, Mr. C. 
Gardener, describes the pleasure they received from 
the visit of brethren Eustace Carey and W. Oavev 
junior :—“ Besides Mr. Gardenr e who was a zealous 
preacher to the soldiers, there were at this station two 
very able native converts, who were employed daily ui 
conversing with their countrymen. Circumstance -: i ■ 
ih church at Calcutta at this time led the senior mi 
•nonaries to consider it necessary that a pastor or 
pastors should reside in that city to take a more con¬ 
stant oversight of the members there. It appears 
that Mr. Carey and Dr. Yates would have liked to 
settle at Berhampore, for the latter s:i. s in a 
h tt r to a friend: —“ Eustace Carey and myself lately 
pr loosed to the elder 1 'v' !iren forming a sf.ition at 
Merit amp oi :. r i'his was overruled tin ir inviting 
brethren Lawson end Eu: taco Carry io occupy tie. 
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sphere of labour In Calcutta; at the same time reouest- 
ln E Dr. YUes to stay at Serampore and assist in the 
translations.” 

Mr. Carey’s heart was set on being- wholly devoted 
lo the nativeand when he found that in Calcutta 
there was no resident European missionary whose 
lime was wholly occupied in native work, lie did not 
hesitate to accept the invitation now presented to him, 
with this understanding, that, while Mr. Lawson 
attended to the English department, he should be 
devoted to the natives. In September, 181.", the 
senior missionaries report:—“Our brethren Lawson 
and Er iace Carey leave chosen Calcutta as the scene 
of their future labours; and we hope they will be 
mule very rueful.” 

Here was our missionary in the metropolis oi 
"British India, in “the city of palaces;’' whore f hore 
were at this time, according to his own computation, 
“.Eight hundr d thousand idolaters, besides numbers 
oi' kuropeaiu and person- of all nations under heaven, 
th • majority -i whom were uninfluenced by ihe power 
nml flip truth of the Gospel.*' Hero the Seram pore 
mhsionarh. had laboured from the time of their first 
arrival, and Lad succeeded in their efforts beyond 
even tli ■ Bangui no expectation of their leado \ They 
had collected a number of devout per sons, end formed 
•" Lurch at Lai, or JBow Bazaar, which they regularly 
•-‘••'idled every Lmd’s-day. .Pesidt * the services at 
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ihk chapel, 1 ii '.to were two or three others for native 
worship. But, situated as their 'principal operations 
were, at the distance of fifteen miles iVmn Calc bta. 
it was impossible that they should effectuate a terith 
part of the work which was demanded by this extent 
of population. 

To Mr. Carey, therefore, appertains the honour of 
being’ the iirst resident European mission a - •• iu O I- 
C dia, of the Baptist or any other douominai d n, v.ho 
was wholly devoted to native work. At tin time 
twenty-one years had passed away since Dr. (Trey 
^ hls fooi on t]l ° soil of British India, and was 
’y a British, and professedly Christian Govern. 
* i^ent, that he must not speak in the name of Jesus 
to the people, nor interfere in any maimer with the 
religion of the country. 

From a IIcvu j) of the Serampore v, 

published in 1S17, we find that the work had mad-. 
gr< at progress during these twenty-one years. lh<v 
say :— 

“ On this spot (ie., Sorumpore, Calcutta, and its 
neighbourhood,) there arc labouring a nurnber r ' 
brethren raised up in the country,, the viumb^r of 
whom, blessed be God, is increasing every year. 

Ci At Calcut' a, preaching is oontiruod in the uuipe) 
four times on the Lord’s-day as usual. In he men; 
ing, a; eight, some one of our m.tive breth .. preach 
in b- ny Ice. At ten, one of C e elder brethren ir.-m 
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Serimjipr^ preaclies iu English' At ihvee, the san • 
brother preaches in Bengalee* and at geven in th 
evening, one of our brethren resident in Calcutta 
prewdics *n English again. They abo preach at th 
jail in the morning, mid afterwards in th. Fort ; 
where hi general, there is now divine service twice 
on die Lm-h . -day. There is aro regularly a l dure 
on h uesc]ay evening, at the chapel, by our aged 
brother Curev; and another in the Fort on Y. odne. day 
evening Ia one of our younger brethren j and in 
various parts of tbe town prayer-meetings m\- held 
twice or thrice in the week. In addition to n 
meetings, our native brethren take an opportunity oi 
inaki. .. known the Gospel occasionally throughout 
the v. h. either to the servants of some Europe-u 
friend, or to such of their own countrymen w 
tl • « an persuade to stay and listen awhile to »li 
W.. of Life. 

ft The uiiiu. v of those who have been baptized at 
Chifutlit, hi.ee our last review, amounts to about 
luitchy, l - tlie.se, the greater part have been soldiers 
fr vi the Fori, who 1 ave been added to the elmivlu.- 
: ilmir respect ive regiments. 

• The uum! • of brethren, resident* in Calcutta, 
who have Lv .■ brought to a knowledge of the truth, 
is, hove w ’, oorn]vratively lew. 

;i Already do we sco around us a goodly numb*- of 
Uu.d... children, rising op with minds complete!;. 
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irco from all ideas of caste, all ideas of Braliininic 
superiority, all attachment to idolatry, all prejudice 
against Christianity; trained tip, also, in a seclusion 
it'om vice scarcely known elsewhere in Bengal, and in 
the knowledge of the sacred Scriptures. 

"The whole number baptized in there seventeen 
years, is nearly twelve hundred; a number tor which 
v> 1 ' cannot be sufficiently thankful, when wo consider 
their value in India, and their situation as scattered 
over so great an extent of country. They comprise 
f " • • or- fifteen different nation*, including those 
ft oni the various nations of Europe brought to the 
knowledge of the truth in India; nor do they aniv.r 

t0 bft thns sclcctci1 witI,out the exercise of the Divine 
wisdom. Their being of different nations „ . 

i .-.ro likely to advance the cause in this eo . ,t M , t |, al , 
-- though they had been all Europeans, .]]j . 
"f indln. The Lord is wise in all las ways, itohaive 
to the number of churches which these form, if .. 

I'l'le our brethren in the field, there are now, j n 
India end the Isles, scarcely loss than thirty. 

I’-ut it is not to the lull ripe fruit, to church > 
lonnwl and organized, nor even to indu idu.iL who 
!,ave boldly professed their faith in Christ, that r e . .n 
' ' :,lulluo <>ur view, if we wish to loan a cu-reet id - 
i ..'ut 'die Lord is now doing here. In ^Imitation 
‘p' d ndoscil IVom the waste howling wilderno- , 
'i’ v nit, i.U<* full-grown tree, by no'.wans form 
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Min only object? of ; ttention; not only are the bud 
and the blossom regarded, but even the lender plant. 

yet of dubious promise. 

“ That the Vv ord is thus opera! mg in the minds of 
mauy who, a yet, have not avowed themselves on 
the Lord’s .due, many circumstances incline us to 
believe. 

f: May we not, then, pause a moment to reduet on 
vM ; the Lord has already wrought, and the aspect 
it bears towards his pouring forth a futuiv blessing- 

In taking up the thread of this narrative irom the 
time Mr. Carey began, his work in ( alcutta, the 
reader mu t be prepared for small apparent results, 
and for tin*-.-which will not bear to be compared with * 
an npial amount of labour in our own country. .A: 
home, the missionary begins his work after long-, 
continued, ages of civilization and improvement ; 
the di-tribution of myriads upon myriads of lbbk>; 
the daily mingling of Mm population with ten thou- 
*ards i'l professing Christians, and the weekly and 
almost daily exorcise of thousands of living voioc- 
proe I aiming to the people the Gospel <d Cods guuv 
and m*'ey. The reader must, th iu fore, be prcpau-il. 
to 1 am that the Gospel will not be rapid in its pm. 

. lw- in India, nor its c fib Ms those which will bo 
iikely to strike the attention of pc r s« ms at home wlio 
no sooner hear of a Tnis.nonarv being placed omoogd. 
idolati rs, than they thin . of p«.n < ‘ c *h king to b, 
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•c' - of .l.c most extraordinary rc--.uU c Cat \ 

s miewhat coniplainingly wrote to his bister— 1r - Tt is 
news, nothing but news, and moist wefndrous rvu^omvl s 
»f peoj>]^‘ heir.;. o n' led, that will i>alWt those at 
home. Just as if we could create these things, and 
make them ready to our hand.” 

Were the result of missionary labour that v. hi.-h scA\ 
inn;- ns* expect, ihe heathen abroad would no ljm- 
* o wider the influence of newt. hut of .nhw^. 

•' Mr. Cai\ y, arc there m m ■ edi r< * * 

’ndy to Aim, on liis return, very sareast j< ;,|| 

To this ho replied, ^jMadnru, if but 6/, l Ul> 
n.. , oiled, I should not think my labour, n,. r l4iy 
• had f lost it, ppeut in vaiu.” 

x\ll calculators of missionary results should 
u.r that the preparatory work is as much ,.., IinCi . . j 
with the harvest, as if'it. were the harvest Itself 
aay justly conclude, therefore, that not only “tho 
under plant, the hud, and the bloi-mm ” am u, i, 
considered amongst the fair issues of missionary 'ie- 
eess, but the work itself which hr- boon perfom. v in 
d'-'o' 1 - 1 he h ' x ' ■ ' for planting- the trees o ; ,; .. ht. 
‘ ! "i- 1 ' ,v " and the frail.-, which are aferwa’d- 

I', will be our privilege to stay in India-mh the 
riod oi ten years, jusi Hmc enough in v, I ' b 
1 Un - ced ih.n is to yield, in aft-i- , jj w 

might 

I’ 1 -1 • limit g. - n in aut-.mm, expect, in the 
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- .nk. -•-.Id, iK: l winter, to n\ ih.. held* covered v.iJ> 
gold. . »urs. If, A 'lull reading mi>, icnary demils. 
the amazing dilEculties hi such .a country ns' India 
be !: •■it before tin mind, pcrkoiin will not wonder 
so ii>w are converted, but rather, with adoring 
gr .Aituth; will abv-’ibo it to the almighty ; ov. v ol 
God that any are converted. At this time it was 
not on i z winter in this metropolis of the La.- ., hut 
hitherto the heavens over its idolatrous population 
had boon comparatively as iron and brass. \ :t, if 
he dvoppingH b ■ ;o the shower ot spiritual blessing 1 
1 * j mu ,r n. a d • ,v mm the lLiord/ > giving *■ lubitabl 
1 \ ;»h "u of the truth of the Gospel, anil oi t iri.-t 
I- o..-e v, .h hi:• servants’ according to his word of 
jr'inpi- “ ! am with ) r ou alwaythen let thi--, 

iivi - very other missionary book be closed for 
r*i* 1 Gh’-ktianity be, as so m ny win i uviv, 
.i j. fa and a !elu:-ioiu As the missionary’s w.'o h- 
\ ord i , irrtmpectiv< of all results, a Occupy till I 
cum it in non or u- to go forth m kiith, with 
n art . ml hand, an labourers into the viney. d of ike 
, v #rd. The reader muse not grow soon v-* uy ; ioi* 
the work must be hard digging with the spa do and 
the nta: .k bito the soil; for (here v. ^ i f ugh j n 
In da, viis’ii Mr. tM<*ey went thither, with which 
in,,,:, up mm -0 eiidh i ; fallow ground, Thoms a d 
■ ;! •: ! .vill yield to us iu Jumdan v ; tin em >,i 
be p.dii voly loosened at the rout and then taken up, 
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■ laic the land it- If is tilled by the band and 
' :i ' < - 1 c d ! >y the foot a a garden of herbs. Novor- 
rhclt.-.s; wo go forth certain of success; for, "as tin' 
garden causeth the thing; (hat are sown in it t 
-jiring forth, so shall the Lord God cause righteous- 
ne.-s and praise to spring forth before all (lie people.’’ 


During Mr. Carey’s earlier residence in India, the 
v i iter has found it diflieult to distinguish his labours 
from those of Ins colleague, Mr. Law on. As the 
latter had been in India two years before Mr C u - 
arrival, the task seems to have devolved on hi,. as 
iho ,lior missionary, of recording their proceedin'.** 
The reader may thus account in these joint Inborn sf,,,' 
'he more frequent appearanec'of Mr. Lawson’s name. 

Several churches of Jesus Christ were form d 
amongst the soldiers at Port William. The p„l,}V. 
services there were very frequently conducted by 
missionaries; in their absence they were taken b\ 
religious officers, who were an ornament to their 
o^i merits. 

Mr. Care/8 first preaching, before bo had acquired 
Beordc' , was amongst the soldiers; and if i. 
■ ." lied that, Dei ember <‘51st, two soldi"!,-. " wco 
nd , ■ l lo iho Chur- a by brother Eustace Carey •*' : • i 
I k tniKBiouurics had also a meeting m - 


^ <■-! the* <*ity evt r> uighfe. in tip 
,,l: 1 *ilc — a The . 0‘dicrs of 
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formed themselves into a , luuvh, January, 1 S l5 . # e ,. e 

; V:W f| rcat ' 1,iu -; afc the J a 'I afc «*vt*n in U .0 morning; at 
the Fort at six in the evening. On the LortlV-dav 
v, --hip four times in the chapels. At eight i u \u' n „ 
^alee; at ten, in English. The congregation :' .. m 
:H)0 to '>00. Seven have already put on the Lord 
■* 0hTtS hy a public profession, and their earnest desire 
to hear the M ord of God is increasing. 

“ r lL' colonel allowed them to meet in the barracks 
lor divine worship. They assembled for that purpose no 
' Ilia i live times in the week, and the delight they 
seem to feel therein may be seen from a very homely 
but- expro sive request, lately addressed b\ cue of them 
on c of our missionary brethren :—* Can’t you conic 
et six o'clock, that we may have two hour at worship 
instead of one.’ Two hundred soldiery or more, 
cirrv on divine worship among themselves there, 
brother Gilson, a soldier pastor, whose gifts are very 
acceptable, conducts t* o worship. 

Oe‘t., 1S1>.—Monday night there were more at 
* prayer-me. ting than 1 have seen before, although 
^ ;a ^ b' cn a •uuicul from the pulpit on the 
'baib-diu . h ic day evening v is so unfavouralA 1 
u ' '^T* the weather, that many could not attend! 
L'J . veniug, at the Fort, I preach...! to aliove two 
li'w.uhvd Soldiers, tie id.'- others: a great many , to„d 
"1> the outside. I '■-•lay tho soldiers are -oil'"- 
" uti '”> f-.ra r’.ieoto tk tiscI 
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“ Lust night there was a very full meeting at 
East.,iv Carey’s. It s'v.ns that nearly all the cb.:r-h 
were • resent.■ 

« Last night Eustace and I went together into the 
Eort. I suppose about one hundred and fifty at- 
de;l. I preached from ‘ Be ■ -.he •, lie vigilant,’ &e. 
Same of the brethren of the :24th Regiment have 
arrived as invalids. They attended worship last, even- 
aw . This morning we had a pretty good congrega¬ 
tion at the chapel, and about forty or fifty from the 


E. rt were there. 

“ { hardly know what to coraimmic: 1 ; at this time 
respecting our labour. Tuesday evening, T umlor- 
si. ml, the members were very tmni.’m-,,,* :.i the busi¬ 
ness which was then ; ransaeted. r i" _• .a xt dr.y wo bud 
;; deputation from the church communicating ih-.iv 
wish . to us. We a -copied of their proposal by w..,-u 
uf is nth, for I suppose the eeiv.nory of a for; ml 


hitiar was unnecessary. 

~ l Wednesday evening, 1 understand, the me ding 
;il j ■ 11 ., cc \ wa- not quite so full as b.-iorc. But l 
think a place is full enough when there is no m.-rc 
room to sit down, which was •lion the case. At the 
ij had a lava coug .'gation at broi Lor unn 1 

“ O; • vir'-umsiance ln-s partH ' t . ! > jdeu-cd im: 
■ a ■ residence m Calcutta: J. have mv. v, b f, ns 
u. ,;ti , v three ■.fi oir young pen -ie have t v ■ 

lmg p. been in the habit at cn: vying • 
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iumm u <.:•-! lip alto ru&tely with the Jr parent:. This 
ni^ht we are to have a prayer-meeting* with thov 
voting pcopjfe, and any who lik * to attend in fho 
vestry. We had no sooner planned and mentioned : t 
than it was highly approved. It will be oiu cun? u t 
endeavour to lead the young by tho hand. 

iC Lust Sabbath evening, at the chapel, we had a 
1 cuter congregation than 1 have seen lately. 1 had 
some conversation with a young man, who related i > 
me his experience, and whose character seems to be 
very hopeful. 

“1 must tell you a little more concerning what wc 
are doing. Last Friday evening I hml a pretty good 
congregation at the jail. After worsh • ■ j 

proposed to brother Gordon and others, while we were 
i'king, that if every Friday evening preceding ;Jm 
ordinance Sabbath were devoted to partieulat prayer 
if n ight bo the means of solemnizing mir minds. 

They were convinced of the propriety of such a plan, 
ami \vc shall act upon in. If any address be given, ii 
will hear particularly upon that subject. Saturday 
' ^ e:n ; v the vev.ry-room was nearly full. Said tit 
morning I went to the jail to preach, and had a < 

.: emide number L> hear. They are building a hand- 
>mc pkmo of worship there. In the evenin'* ] 

]>i"*. a died to *hc soldiers at- the Fort. Th colonel 
has given them a better place of worship than they 
have w had before. It is spacious and air* • • 

•XT t> 
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.-till so crowded t.I.at* many stood without. Oar 
Ima in\ n iell ns that the colonel rent his compliments 
to the missionaries, and requested them to come to 
Mi-' Fort every Sabbath, morning' to preach a sermon 
to the soldiers, as it would prevent them from walking 
out in the heat, of the sun.” 

The following is a letter addressed to Mr. Lawson 
on the departure of the 72nd Regiment from Fori 
’William : — 

€f Nov. 1, 1S1C.— W c with grateful hearts return 
yon. thanks for the many Messed sermons that wo 
have heard from you and your brethren < f tuo 
M ission in this place. We are led ;> believe that 
in try has done much good among us; it hag 
been the means, through the iniluence of th c spin!, 
<.f convincing some of the hardened sinners of thi 
regiment of the necessity of • cuing to Christ f< • 
salvation, and of building up and comforting th ^ 
v. ho have already embraced the glorious gospel >, 
our dear Redeemer. Now our humble prayer are 
air. the Lord, the King and Head of his Chur, 
mav grant that while you arc employed in .-is 

rvice you may have the comfort of His Holy Spn, 
and heavenly grace; that you may have the peace of 
1 ' "I that pusseth understanding, keeping your heart* 
'■ d minds through Christ Km* ; that you n;d tlie 
brethren of* the Mission may hav< gv u<; ,-v 
r -*u°n. v Ui * heathen in thi - count r, ; that Ui * Lord 
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may add daily to his church such as shall bo saved, 
and that the time may soon come when, the know¬ 
ledge of* the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the seas; when all nations, and kindreds, and 
tongues shall join in one universal song oi praise to 
the Lamb that sits on the throne, and crown him 
Lord of all. 

“ iSow, since it hath pleased the Lord, ol lii& 
infinite wisdom and providence, to call u.-> once more 
to see !:is marvellous works in the great deep, we 
send this to you as a small token ol our gratitude for 
\ our labour among us since we came to this \ luce, and 
may the Lord reward you a hundredfold m this li b, 
and dive you a crown of righteousness in at day, 
when they that turn many to righteousness diall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever. 

«Si £: .id on behalf of the church in the Mnd 

“ David Long.” 


"iNov. 5, 1S15.—On the last Sabbath in this 
moutli f«*m* persons quartered in Fort "W illiam were 
o« jived in > tin* church at 'ulcuttu by Mr. Lawson. 
Last evening and thi- morning I preached in tin? 
Foil to a pretty good number of soldiers. The 
hrvtlnen told mo lad night that every Sabbat b 
mm ling, at six o’clock, iho whole regiment is da u 
op ifu• a square, and divine worship performed 
n '-Muling |n the rub-: of the Churcli of England ; 
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: ::d they suppose this regulation to have p\ > odcri 
worn the desire which many have manifested to 
a 1 ' lend the means of grace in Calcutta. 

r Our missionary prayer-meet mg w;o pretty well 
attended last Monday evening'. Las: evening hut 
few attended the lecture at the chapl. This 
evening Kustace’s room was l>ut 1 all full; Eustace 
pvt:ached at tL Fort; the congregation inc ases. 
We have to mourn that our Calcutta meetings rada r 
decline, but we do not despond. We see num than 
ever, that all our help must come from God. It is 
<: is to labour, nod his to bless.” 

“ December 15th.—Brother Laws 1 are 

\ cry low when we consider the state of things at 
Calcutta, where some members have walked ijrc< -- 
huly, for want of more constant inspection ; but ! 
hope we shall be able to labour unremittinglj. There 
is comfort in trying to advance the cause 0 f our 
Redeem even though our. attempts should prove 
tv • cossiul. W e arc gratified to . e r..e laces 
occasionally at our meetings.” 

r ‘ December :i0.—This day, the examination of' the 
children educated by the Benevolent Institution in 
Calcutta took place, before vcr.d friends of To 
< lu My. It was truly interesting to s. tlio pmgrev. 
<T !iv o poor child? on, of • w.. and ton ream m 

v. 1 o went thr< i'jh lessons «•’* I . :dj•;?.*. Hi 
' ng .» ; diktatmi:, ;u a-: com* .. in a voniirr 
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tliat vuiil l do credit to rmv ?eli« ol i., An -kind : b’*t 
win ii 1 eUvoeu two and three lumdre i bow mid girls, 
taken from the poor Iwvels of Culeutta, stood up to 
‘dug one of VattsA inunitable songs, no d c^iccini';; 
when these lines occurred, 


‘ Whil * others early learn to swear, 
And curse, end lie, and steal, 
liuut J ;i111 tmight Thy r-avuc to teai, 
And do in. uAj »»*11 ” 


every heart seemed melted wit that joy wu: . 1 . 
Wwolimt winds alone avd privileged *> feel.” 

• Jan. 11, ISHV,—Our brethren at Calcutta labour 
W 5tl, \ diligence, and, we hope, W>% without 
-ui cevf. Brother Lawson writes thus:— 1 ‘Vie a.v 
com- on mu.h a, usual at Calcutta. I hope .,uv 
young people are gradually advancing in d.viue 
Uri . .. May they be our joy lure, and crown of 

ojoicim- m glow. We have set them to work 1.1 
the fo 1 nation of a society lor visiting and relieving 
tb« poor, which is t, be called the JnvewH* Charitable 
> iiutitulion. 'fl y seem to enter upon tbi. with 
aaigbt.. :■ A think it wilt be the means oi uniting 
thi n tew ' v 1 •. ”> a: id of calling forth their gifty us 
ending i’d explamiu"- t, * sacud few. ip.ui- ein..t 
pr.-.vcr are •> attend cve.y visit. 

• ‘'I’P , morning Tmsuice Carey and I r. wml ai- 

; tl ,,lw a< hu:-di nv ding in the i’ovt. A l-.v-lay \\ 
Y'eul w . eth'T to 1 he llospil al, i see it k 
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1-ret hr on of the 59 th Ilcgiment. We thought i pru¬ 
dent to pay our respect- to the doctor before we 
went, and he politely gave us permission to is it the 
soldiers whenever we wished. W e found live or -i>; 
brethren, with whom, in a little room allotted to 

brother M-, we joined together in prayer. I am 

much pleased with the spirituality and stability of 
these good men. 

“I wis 1 1 ~^- 1J communicate to you the news of 
; r prosperity in Calcutta. Ve feel it (piite a bless¬ 
ing 1 that brother Cordon lives so near to us . i 
had some agreeable conversation last owning with 
Johans, a young man trained up from the beginning 
in the Benevolent Institution, md have r .»' u . olA ° L , 
hope that he is a pious, humble young man, 

“ The two brothers baptized by brother Eustace 
Carey last L vJ’s-day appear to be very spiritual 
men. Wo were at the ehmvh-iaeeting when tliev 
related their experience, and were quite gratified and 
’••freshed; they seem to have entered deeply into tin* 
v*-iy spirit of religion, and are well versed in tin 
tli': : ' of God. 

“ Nipal Singh, one of our native b.vtlm n, i 
Employed by a gentleman in CaCutla. In a hit. 
M':r, he writes that the Moon shoe to In; Grain I 
dory, and other*, are dev ply tip raged in examining the 
Sv;iptutc r '. } M:11iy . Mi,.*-I Brahmins, the scrv.-.uts 
of Eu -npenns, nbo hem the Wr'inT.” 
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Dr. Carry thus writes to his sisters of the sphere of 
his r 'phewV labour :— 


“Am. 31, lslG.—Eustace lives in Calcutta. JJ 0 
ami brother Lawson were, on the second Sal>lmt! 1 : \< 
this year, set apart to the office of co-pastors with n> 
over the church in Calcutta, where they both reside. 
Eustace is a very good preacher, and much 
esteemed.” 

The .herald thus notices their designation ; — 

‘■'•Tail. .11, 1816.—Brethren Lawson and E. Carcv 
were set apart to the pastoral office in Calcutta. 
After a suitable hymn and introductory prayer, 
brother Ward gave an account of the differ ut forms 
of church government, and particularly of that under 
which the church was then acting. This was i,,[, 
lowed by questions relative to the choice of tl > two 
brc hien as co-pasturs, and hy r a coilfcWun of i.iitli 
irom each .of them. Alter the laying mi of hand ], 
‘he? three elder pastors, and the Ordination Prayer h 
brother Carey, he addressed th two brethren from 
Col. iv. t7, and brother Ma whin an addressed tin 
church livm Ps. ii. 10. The service was concluded 
• ifli :• aver by brother Ward. The whole was in , 
In. Ii d *grce sobi /i and impressive.” 

, WOttK AUO.N i\r, SOT.DIKIIS. 

The following letter wae received by Mr. Care 
A m Alexander Wedderhum:— 
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“ r ' • Wne* 311,'kfrr, a.ul Ue Ontrch of C&rht at. 

Cafai'tta. 

“ Camp, Jan. 5, j >10. 

“ Hie Church of Christ in Ilis .M:ijcity’s Ci‘th 
Regiment, send.- greeting. 

a After so long u silence, we have again le u 
induced to address a letter to you to inform you of 
■<:r welfare, and to inquire after yours. 

“ We ^ni. t,v0 letters V,-lien at liinapw*; but re- 
,vi v-l no answer. A few lines from you would do us 
'-,--,1: : *4 indee4 happy are wo at a »j « j K .,. 

loi ter from those who love our Lord Jesus. We 
si . " i in need of advice and consolation, beingyet so 
o’ 1 the way. of the Lord. 

“We are at present lying near Lull wee, with the 
:Mth, and have great cause to bl-ss the wise Di.- 
po ■ . of £ 11 thing for bemg near • hen 1 h<. . 
gi-'-d use to us, both in preaching the Gospel, and in 
giving advice for the l-attcr government mw 
' loireli. We rejoice to inform you that the Lord is 
vuy grr.'ious to us, both in -piritunl and to- rj. ...1 
i»; we have th j of a 

• » " ' tent < f ... - 

fh.r serjeaut is well-wisher to the cause, ,md -. 

1 ur earnest ui;h that he may become 
v< 

"ini-ioi , oud a number eoiistuu !y aL nd. \\ > h a ce 
.joui-J in •ominnni'in ones with the 2 Id a, ■’ she-1,1 
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iiol.li; i- prevent. vc intern! assembling with ti . m f or 
that purpose next LordVday. We receive the ordi- 
h.K'cv in the open air, with the heavens for a can >|.y, 
. surrounded on ail -id*- with a wastry how! in- 
wilderness. Thus administered, it has a peculiarly 
solemn tendency. Here it is that we are led io ibcJ 
the preeiousuess of a Saviour, and to bear the roubles 
of this lift • with patience and fortitude, counting* them 
as nothing -o that wc may win Christ, aud be found 
in Him. Yes; Jesus is to us as the Prophet ex- 
passes it—' f A hiding-place from the v ud, ami a 
covt rt from the tei ipest: as rivers of water in a dry 
place, and as the shadow of a great rock in a wear*- 
land.' We have to lamer t the fall of some ; of three 
oi those we have no hope, fearing they were never 
jvii-tak> rs of Divine :;*ra e; others, wo f vusf, will be 
restfiM.i. Two h 'pelul young men >f the Artiiler 
in co . iinm *u with us, v, ho joined the < uur-‘h at 
D-igtth, before we left Dinapore. Thus the Lord is 
C ••• oij Ji. himhis will, and . o are led to -ay, ‘Urt, 

•' td • >n<] ■ fui ar< 1 is way • * ils babes in < VI- \ . 
w :.f e.omstl dmhv tin uncere milk of the Word; 
aad truly happy should wo be i vou could - j arc 
to gis( • jour ad\ic..\ - v.e stand much in i L » l of 
it V imp: nth h( r from Air. Moore ami Mr. 
Rowe, and • : < the Lord will again. rest ore us to 
' >iru J' Yv " <; "'.aid thank you to inform us of tin- 
x!' -'•-•.ling wi li church at Caleut'.a, ami 
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wi.ii the brethren of the 59th. The brethren of the 
•Mth join with us in love to the brethren and sisters, 
beseeching their prayers for our growth in grace, and 
that the Lord may increase his church/’ 

On file last Sabbath in March, the missionaries had 


the pleasure of receiving- five soldiers into the clmreh 
of the 59tli Regiment. The missionaries report:— 

• The Lord has been graciously pleased to incline th - 
hearts of others since car arrival, who have left their 
.T.fu! practices, and have been constrained, through 
the awakenings of conscience, to read and hear his 
preached word, which has been i he means of addin«* 
to our communion twenty-one. One of the latter hr • 
i -en excluded, and is still living* in open rebellion 
against God; mother useful brother (John Smiths 
lias been discharged from our church, and is s in<^ 
gone to England, We have also just rec i ved intel¬ 
ligence ot another, who was baptized with the above, 
a useful member, suddenly appearing before his God. 
So that, on the whole, we remain at present, in full 
comm mion, thirty members. The iudulgi nces -brvu 
r> this garri n have been very great: for our si.perim 
have at all time's favoured us in every ro piest we have 
ask d from them, and have permitted us . » a ..u ruble 
Tie worship >f God in such phiei - a.i w 
vacant. 


: ) u* meetli.", in general are v/r]l ;tft ndod. When 
t rrge.w. i: i dl present, vro have li »m sixty to .i 
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1 s-icle.s others who live in different parts uf 
the Fori. Wo have a few ’who have permission from 
the surgeon to meet for reading mid prayer as ..ft: n 
as they choose; this has been of* much importance to 
, feu individuals who have been ior a long season 
lingering in sickness. We have every reason to be¬ 
lieve that some have died with the pardoning love of 
(iodised abroad in their souls, and arc now in glory ” 
An (»!:!■ 'ov wide * to one of the'missionaries in 
k JSiuco f last wrote to you, what an astonishing revo¬ 
lution has taken place within me. At that time my 
mind was enveloped in dreadful obscurity; f was 
willing t come to God, but it was in my ov:n w/y - 


willing to be righteous, at the same time being a I laid 
to be over much so, wishing to be both a ( hi:<i !:i : 
ar.d a man of the world, constantly planning oxen. . 
in my mind which wore to be brought forward, to 
brother c deem, in palliation of my offences, being 
termed by them a JJdfJwt/ \ It is strange to say, I 
ibarod'ibc rdicule of men more than the vengeance 


t’nn oili i ’ ent God, regarding present omfort, in 
flu smile of urrmmding thoughtless men, more 
than fu' sa I vat • a cl rny soul. Little did 1 think of 
the gre; and blessed consequences about 10 How 
from vuur writing that account of me to rny dear 

friend- viz., your giving me the charm t w ol* a 

dGermimd Methodist, it has proved of vevv ->tc: ' 
advantage to me, and kept me, through the g,. ee c 
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i jil 3 iro:n sliding back into i he way of: I:-., and caus¬ 
ing 1 tlie enemies of God to triumph. Till of late I 
have been an entire stranger to the doccii of 

the heart, and might have remained :->o, had I not 
been directed to study a book written ! / Mr. E * 
on the Christian affections. Much have I learned 
fr- ui it, and much more have I to learn by loin; t ,ud 
close study. 53 

August, 1810, Mr. Carey was hit^odnced to tin 
celebrated Hindoo, llammohau Roy, He visited Mr. 

< aivy, and stayed to family w< • ship, with which he was 
ijuite delighted. Mr. Carey gave Lin Dr. Watr 
Hymns; he said he would treasure them up in Ids 
heart. He offered Mr. Carey a piece of ground for • 
school. 

Tn the autumn of this year Mr. Carey had a 
.-nous illness. He was merciful!} iv<ruited aftej* 
a month at sea. In alluding to this illness, i i: 
a cr years, he used to mention it as the one in 
which he 1 .Mine acclimated. During this dim s 
Dr. Yates took his place at Calcutta. This con¬ 
tributed very much to increase Dr. Yates* toil; 
but in this most happy missionary compact. ):j 
■one thought of himself, but each only of the 
of r in the daily attempt \ deli they undo . > L ar 
c 1 a oth.a-'b burdens, aim to reader n.d. delimit- 
1 d int ;J;.uige >f affection \vh)<*h i.. >o \voh. e:;- 
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;i!.l close friendship now commenced between the* 
youn.yy:- I >ralJ ,.! li:s 0 f this missionary family, Thev 
Jovo'l each other as persons seldom do in this cold 
v.*' rhl; and while as to their puree, they -mm had ill 
ihi:., in common, so was it in all othc: respect* 
vdion hcli was needed. How often Mr. Carey allude ' 
to this and oilier illnesses of his in India, and re¬ 
mitted, with much emphasis: “Me never bit each 
other 1o live servants. If wo had no. nursed each 
* ihor Y a ill in India, we should, had that been 
r isible, have gone through death many times.** * 
The following is a specimen of the manner in. 
which the lirst native converts were employ* d iu dis- 
serni nn ting ihc Gospel in and around Cal cut.; . x \ 
-v u..ek > from Mr. Carey precede it:— 


c It has mI> ;■ and justly 1h n remarked, that g 
would lie scarce ly, if at all, possible t o - apply :• 
th r p an agency adequate to the evangel i/.ati<m Y 
lhe. 1 atlivu world; and that hence we may infer 
iheymat impm alike of employing nr >vo piracbcr* 
iu i \ their mean*, multiplying subordinate stations 
tin ions in \\ , 

have v'i.'ii . l 1 beinsclves. Hut two or three thar.•* 
.should be regarded. Hirst — that the minds of native 
Iwctlnvn he* w \ cultivated, and sedulously trained > 

■ . ioral :•' ml v* , - 11 v—that the stations should 

not be srh- tod tuo remotely from those occupied by 


% 
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European missionaries. And, to comfort them and 
increase I heir efficiency, the European brethren should, 


•rs ffc mendy as practicable, become their companions 
in their itineraries and labours/” 

‘‘April, 1810.—Our native brethren employed f n the 
printing-office, in two or three parties, go ou J on th 0 
Subbatli to hold conversations, and to rend the Scrip¬ 
tures in the neighbouring villages. Y\'e could record 
a number of these excursions, but the chief thin a* 
demanding attention is, that these brethren perceive 
u happy change in the minds of their count mm-n in 
listening to the Gospel. 

“A prayer-meeting was held at the house of 
Govinda, the Christian brother who h- translating the 
Scriptures into the dialect of Juya-Poora. Befo -o 
they broke up, an animated conversation took place 
respecting the number of native Christians, r.nd 
persons who had emancipated themselves from tin- 
caste, at nil tlie stations—men, women, and children • 
" ben it was supposed that they amounted to nearly 
■ me thousand. Rama-koomara added, with <.. roa t, 
m i) ihasis, " haiya- »otiln J — a. phrase no’ easily tr-.ns 
lated. lmt which conveys the impression felt when 


a person has raised a load almost to its defined 
- levation. These evening meetings with our native 
■ are oftei htful; ift |r nd. cheer 


ful conversation we taste the pleasure 
-cei'ig tjie hlevscd edeetfl of (he Gospel 


arising i\ mi 
OH the Alii T ills 
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of those who were once the victims of idolatry. The 
progress of the Redeemer's kingdom in India is, ol 
course., the principal theme, and reports are made of 
what different individuals have been doing among their 
neighbours’ \hardened idolater among our servants, i u 
a late convert ion with brother "Ward, .‘ aid, { You had 
certainly, sir, some of the worst materials to work 
upon that men could have, but it is very evident you 

have not bestowed upon them labour in vain. 

They are much changed for the better/ V> e could 
hope that among our servants some frur will at length 
be gathered. Nearly two hundred hear the ord on 
the Sabbath. The hall is quite crowded ; and ever}' 
rung, in the office, before they are dismissed, sixty or 
suv< nty have the Word expounded to them in order 
] brother Ward, who concludes with prayer. 

T.tiaolium.1, a native preacher, uud also a po< .. 
wire. : Air. Ward,— ‘I thank you for your kind 
V/tler. leantmlv sensible that 1 was born in sin; 
bui through your ministry I hope I have be n 
renewed in Christ; in gratitude for which I daily 
pray to Cod that u may be rewarded when i 
Chief Shepherd shall come. ‘Though 1 cannot meet 
y i at Serampore, I trust 1 am joined with you in 
the grace of the Redeemer. I send you some addi¬ 
tional hynv,: • to be printed/ 

rf Tn a late conversation with some brethren who 
had )•„ t n I anted from a visit to Taiackund w • wore 
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happy to he iv of his /r:il in seeking the .. ilva'ui.i? of 
hi- re mi try men ; lie has, almost every c\\ m ; n£f. visitors 
ox all castes, to whom l;e read* and tall: on reunions 
.subjects till a late hour. These visitor-- .-moke tV -m 
the same hookah, and, without hesitation, cat with 
our native brethren; and a young* Brahmin cooks for 
Christians as well as heathens. Tarohund spends 
rearly : o pounds a month in promoting i \ a Gospel, 

. > v\ nig scarcely any part of his wage- for i hx If. 
i I v* ims composed a number of hymns, which w have 
added t> our Bengalee collection ; and we find th.w ho 
is writing a pretty large volume on the Compel. Our 
brethren say, it is vain to expect time for -deep at 
TarachumF;, a large part of the night being sp^ in 
reeding, singing, and pious conversation ” 

“ - • "ay, 1S10.—Scbuk-Itama has been much mtemi- 
- a pious officer, lately removed from Calcutta 
who has enabled him to set up a school in his v i- 
His \ime is chiefly occupied in reading the Woid,. ud 
in visiting the poor of the church. 

“ During the past month several of tl > ‘X.’v,> 
brethren have gone into the country, 

•ions, conversing with . he people, and distributing 
the Word of God as they went; they ft and Ji.ru 
willing hearers, and some who were quite . urprit 
■ 1 he. wonderful things contained 1*» the plr.n of 
i-deiopth-j*. 

cc Rama-ltutra lias lean engaged, du-n ; tht i xt 
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jiiunl.il, in big iVomphu ‘ '•> place to converse with, 
lie nativeand give away Sulpture tracts. I1 l* oinn 
obtained a patient hearing from persons at th landing- 
places, mid* r trees, on the roads; and some appeared 
to reecho (lie "Word with joy.” 

:€ ,1 u ! ? 1 d G.—Barna-Rutra was last month em¬ 
ployed iii Calcutta, and around it: on the first thy 
ho v. «nit to the lodgings, of a. Bunn an, vo. to i e 
tweni v r natives of Cogue. to whom he gave si\ copies 
of )l;i new ill Burnian. Some Hindoo-, with wlmm 


he at or wards conversed, said, ‘ When Cxod draws u, 
there will he no need of you to call us.‘ t)ji the , 
Uutra gave away twcuty more boohs to vnrioo Bur- 
mails. Seeing a nun in another place reading a 
w . .hiess hook, lie offered him a good one, which he 
wpted, and greatly praised, .brer reading a p: riv t. 
\ L. On the 9tli he gave twenty more hook- to 
Butmans, and conversed for some time with a t- >u 
wi knew huth Hindoo and Burman; this man ' aid, 
‘ U's, tHe Holy One is the tiu 1 Saviour, for In b-:-\ me 
p :n- \ ilice for sinners. 1 The next dry 0 man of ho 
.her d:»'S followed i’Uilra to th 1 chapel, and asked 



w hrij he «•.uld have . vn ’ conversation with him. 
The munc d;iv, in another p° * of Calcutta, he nut 
':is ’ rmer priest, w ho ad: 1 him w lint kind a 
; 1 vstian he hah Weenie . and here h /ore the priest, 
an a abou 1 idly ot or pc •sons, Uutra gave ; reason of 
i hup ■ ! r. v.e in bin 
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Tiie following' is a letter of Krishna, the first Hindoo 
convert, addressed to a gentleman at Bristol: - 

(i The v .iLing of Slu'ce-Kt* hna ILk: you wfH 
know my supplicating letter. .Through ike love ol 
God, the grace of our Lord *Jesus Chn ;L, am! the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, we are all well: you will be 
informed of this. More particularly at the festival 
held at Sadoolla-pbora, I read the 15th chapter of 
the let Corinthians, and explained it in order. Jiut 
the Brahmins disputed about the doctrine of the 
resurrection; and asked, 'Are our Sha tras then fal .o?’ 
To this answered— f O Brahmins, hear this compa¬ 
rison : the corn which you sow is not quickened ex¬ 
cept it die; and that seed which is sown, the same 
springs up; how then can you imagine, that after 
eighty lacs of transmigration-, you will he again 
horn in the human shape, and that during tlic.se 
births } ou will be jackals, dogs, &c. How can thk 
be? Therefore your own observation devour:;, yom 
hhastras. The doctrine of the resurrection is not 
found among you; but now it: is, for the first time, 
lu.idc known; and the resurrection, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is now published through the 
lour quarters of the world. If you bell we in *1 vj 
dekth and 1 ion >f tl Lord Josua Christ, you 

ir . lion; but if you do not, in iio othcr 
w:> , ,\ L i... other refuse, can :*&Katiou !.o obtained. 

to 7 

' "is v u •!) I 1 avo .m ' yoi is the true metical of 
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redemption/ Jjefovc many other people 1 proclaimed 
the doctrine of the death of Christ, and gave away 

ninny tracts and booliN, Secondly, at lim festival 
ei' the new moon, in Jishtn, at Rama-kela, about 
10,000 people were assembled. I proclaimed in the 
midst of them the news of the death and resurrection 
of t.ie Herd Jesus, and gave away books; but being 
lath. ucd I sat down under a very large tree, where 
many people earne and inquired what the books were 
which I was giving away. I said, Oh, brethren, 
perr h 1 , me to quote a verse which is current amongst 
you-— 

,f ike Vedas the sages, the sects, tlic law-books, 

Arc all full of contradictions— 

The May of the Great Oue, that must he followed. 

“Tleroibrc, brethren, who is this Great One? 
Arnonccst you there are three sects, the Shakfas, 
ilie Shivyas, and the Vishnuvus ; but in these 'bree 
sects md n person is to be found of bouu *‘ess truu , 
compassi n, and mercy. Vet in our Lord Jesus 
Christ these three qualities are complete; he is 
the threat One; ami therefore i confess him, and 
despising :astc, i:- aily, and honour, Him 1 follow. 
He wlm believes in Ilim sludl inherit everlasting 
life; bat he who believes not, must endure everlast¬ 
ing pm ashmen!After I had said thc-o words, 
■>. w persons objected; but the Mussulmans defended 
Others raid, f 11 is words are right, for without 
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••1 truth, eompassiou 


) 


:i aviour.” 


and mci '*y, 


<SL 

no one can be 


•• June 21, 1817.—This' spring, hrmher Tarachund 
writes, in evi<lent allusion to the season of the year— 
f The lord’s garden is filled with singing birds, which 
sing so joyfully the I h- ‘ the <iod of the spring, 
that the hearts of the hearers are «ho~mod. On this, 
''larch 30, and the last Lor.'h-day, a boy of the weaver 
caste sang hymns to Christ with us in die presence of 
father, who seemed pleased, and listened to the 
v,‘,.rd of Cod with attention. The a a mo bov, with 
several others, inwardly renounced idolatry. Their 
conduct, both in my presence and absence, .w. ^ a ■ 
tlv.-J.dhl unto the Lor i, who works wonderfully among 
.he heathen. One of the brethren has given me 


rome money to make a larger house for the children, 
..ad some wine and candles for our use at the Lunl'y 
Supper. May we have the true spirit of nurses to 
train them up ' m ^ ie words *>f faith and sound die- 
trine! X have no fear of any one, however, in ,bi- 
respect, except myself. I feel much concerned that 
• m ay act worthy of their vocation, and also, tliat 
. s to teach others. I think it becomes 
us to make tha most of every one whom the Lord 
gives uk ’ 


Tin- foil, wing letter was v. itteu !>/ one of the mo a 
no vivo ami mb:i'v-ent of tin native pr her... IT' - was 
• i* *«• to "inuivlioo, Air. Crrey’s li - . nvert. 
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%f Victory v o God. Sobuk-Rama supplicates an in¬ 
terest in the compassion, holiness, forbearance, and 
gospel of God. 

4{ Receive my affectionate acknowledgments, and 
ten thousand thousand expressions oi my love. J 
must now relate the particulars of my reception of 
the *■ • :pel; and first, from the day of leaving my 
mother's womb to come into this infamot w< 1 'id, I 
prepared my soul and body to break the commands oi 
God ; I worshipped, served, and praised, and partook 
o' I he offerings to the gods and goddesses; my mind 
v <av wicked; I associated with the vile; i was un¬ 
righteous, nil of wrath and of filthy conversation; 
v ‘son d to wicked places; and being intoxicated wit li 
abominable pleasures, I gave that body, which should 
haw b -n the temple of the blessed God, to the do\i], 
ami re. •. i my everlasting bed in hell, at o we t o 
lie d.own in »ternrd torments. 

• ' At length at a certain time in Khooroot market¬ 
place, X lam-Icrislin;-pocra, Mr. Ward, and our soul's 
beloved brother, Krishna-pal, came to the house of 
Mr* Cunningham; at which ti te and place, making 
I , own the words of Jesus Chiist and the good ews 



t hey lef a New Testame nt and pious books, whit h 
Inoks our excellent brother, Jugaunat-lia, receiving 
lit tv. his ::wn hands, placed them in : house. A ', 
this time 1 was a servant in the cannon foundry in 
th ' Fort. On the above day, about low. o’clock in 
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tli.- afternoon, after leaving my work, immediately on 
my arrival, brother Jugannat-ha said, ‘Brother, God 
ha- called us; and has sent a messenger of the Iloly 
Book/ I. said, ‘Well, brother, as soon as I have 
eaten a morsel, I will come from home and look at it/ 
After a time I returned, and read and examined the 
book. I saw it contained the only way of hob '-, ess, 
and that God, for sinful men, in his own body bearing 
selferings, had completed the sacrifice. T therefore, 
brother, judging in my own mind, see that in this 
we may indeed obtain salvation. This i ; certainly 
the truth. Being confident of this, the same night 
or thn friends getting together, and throwing* 
open the door of our hearts, we confessed that wv 
had committed the blackest crimes, and wept mu. h 
/ e confessed to each other, that our Lord J o! J 
Christ was truly the Son of God, the- Sr. viour , * 
sinners; we really believed this, and making U 
certain in our minds, with a loud voice r.dl-d out in 
faith, ‘ Oil Lord, where art thou? O Saviour, save 
u / Then closing our eyes, we saw through our tears, 
tbe light which the Holy Spirit had shed in our 
hearts. Thus possessing a mind fixed in hath, wc 
woie brought to hate all transgression :.ud sin, all 
evi! com,c: ions and works, the gods and gmldesw 
" A l5lC evil customs of this wicked world; so that 
hearing of them our ears tingl. d, and n. mg them 
turned am,thor way. This we considered as lh 
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pouring out of the Holy Spirit , and ilirough ihc 
mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ, the mind became 
prepared, Then God, taking* hold of my hand, and 
raising* mo from an unfathomable hell of everlasting 
sorrow, placed my feet on Mount Zion, and prepared 
rne to enjoy everlasting life in his service. 

“ Thus obtaining the mercy oi God, and oeing full 
of joy, I would be ever ready with my spirit in the 
work of God, in ascribing blessing to the Holy 
Spirit, and in proclaiming, for the salvation of sinners, 
th*’ glad tidings of om Lord Jesus Christs death. 
Wherefore I entreat, that having thus found the 
Saviour, you will kindly pray for this sinful, wicked, 
ungodly, unbelieving man, that Satan may never 
m r into him, nor into those brethren and sisters 
who live in the same place, nor into any v may 
unbrace the Gospel. 

“ This is now my desire; and day and nignt, full 
of fear, th'-, is my prayer to God, that I may be 
continually ready to proclaim his Gospel. ' 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE CALCUTTA MISSIONAliVT UNION — CONTINUED 
LABOURS. 

MTLilc others arc ambitious to form the citizen of ljt:> earih, 
h«. v. J \ira to Lv.u him for heaven: to raise up . . * teniplo of 
(: . i !• the ancient desolation*; to contribute jour caC 
low u\L the formation and perfection of that eternal sviety, 
which flounsli in inviolable purity and - dcr w!" all 
hun-. » associations shall be dissolved, ai d the , duces of this 
v. .1 shall come to nought.”— Robxkt 11 v:As \ . i- 
'Eustace Carey. 

Wk have now conducted the subject of this menu., 
through more than two years of his residence in 
India. One year he and his colleague have been 3 -. 
their-arduous work in Calcutta; and during this time, 
they have not been without indications of the Divine 
favour, nor without evidence that the light of the 
Divine Word, which they had sought to disseminate, 
had not only fallen upon the thick darkness with 
which they were surrounded, hut had began to 
agitate its otherwise impenetrable gloom. 

In the beginning of 1817 there was formed by 
D." thro, young, missionn .5, ?fr. Lav, "ion M.- 
rej , and M r. Yates, - i 1 - 
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similar to tt.o one which oxisf-d in the early history 
of this mission at Serampore. 

The circumstances which led to this procedure are 
hrieiiv as follows: During .Mr. Carey’s illness and 
absence at Digah in 1S1G, while Mr. Y. s 
supplying his place at Calcutta, very serious misun¬ 
derstandings arose between the missionaries w; 

aiuporo and their younger brethren. These 
painful differences so much increased during this 
time, that, on Mr. Carey's return, Dr. Yates was ied 
r dinquish his connexion with the senior mw -ioii- 
ar i ( ' : - and to unite himself to Mr. Carey and MV. 
Lawson at Calcutta. 

•It will be remembered by Ihe reader that .he 
pastorate to which our two missionaries were invited 
• church at Bow Bazaar, \i • - hold ii 

-u»n with the senior missionaries, these lain-e 
i ruining n rdieve both in the work and in the os] n« 
sihiliiies of the charge. This union aim becomes 
; !i-illy severed; and from this time Vc reader 
vi i a , c ail sequent details ot this his ton 
• - lat i • hip to the 

■don.';: i.- :v L - oera inpore. This lact also here presents 
'M 0. The tbiee younger missionaries, in their 
ui 1 ed capacity, no. prosecuted their work . n \hoir 
,v ’ti sole i> ypo!Lsi!)ilitv, and in direct conic- ion wiih 
’‘ Ui Missionary Society at ie. As these painful 
(li!li r '- ,r -o< no much alfecled the interes,s ,»f Mr. 
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fai.' & public life, Lotli abroad and at home, they 
must briefly noticed in a suhsecjuent page; tbc 
' vmcr being now desirous of avoiding all interruption 
to the following narrative of labours so interesting 
and effective. We shall now find in-, (j nrC y 
01 'v as a oo-worker with Air. Lawson and with the 
senior missionaries, hut as one of the “ Junior 
Ihhhren,” as they at this time styled themselves. 
a:„l by which they became known to the world • 
distinguished and honoured as missionaries 0 f the 
er -s of Christ. 


By means of the family compact or missionary 
umon before alluded to, a common fund was formed 

m1 ° wIudl th *y ««-ew all their resources, v.lm<her 

derived from the Society at home, or tl K - a . uv , n 
earnings. Having thus “all things in ommon,” thev 
were able to economise their household expenditure 
line three, and soon four, families occupvin"' two 
> uses instead of four), and to do with much L.- ie 
hb department of their outlay than they possibly 
otherwise could have done. 

^uch arc briefly the facts of our present history. 
V ' " m ' ist 110t anticipate events; but may jiwt remurlc, 

, 'i -sing, (hat the three brethren thus united together 
Calcutta 'as Missionaries of the same Society as 
t v bichsenf them out,”—namely, Mr. La. son, Mr. 

■ A. an,| Mr. ate-,—are the found, v cf a new 
Uli.-.ly m the lumory ei the liaptht Mission: ;! y 
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iety, and are the fathers of that great work 
which we now see in all its prosperity at Calcutta. 

As their trials and difficulties brought them nearer 
together a.id. endeared them to each other, these 
three were united in heart as well as in their great 
work. In this new relationship they now met fre¬ 
quent]} lor prayer. At one of these meetings, t . y 
drew up resolutions which should serve as the basis of 
their union, the substance of tlie first three being as 
follows:— 

** 1st. That the.exclusive object of the union is th 
propagation of the Gospel among the heathen, and 
the promotion of each other’s happiness in that woik. 
~ndiy. That we will act in unison with the Sc-.- in 
Krigland, and in conformity with the advice oi the 
Committee. 3 wily. That should funds so accumulate 
us to enable us to purchase premises, such pi. m 
shall be considered the Society's; shah be bought n 
their behalf, &e.; aiul such writings and dees - dull 
1 ‘ placed under their own carer * This resolution a ~o 
dated, C{ that all money acquired by labour, as w ell a.- 
fixed property, should be united with the - ciei} s 
fund , provided they would consent to make a lived 
provision for widow and child}end’ Fourotlui u\ 
iutions follow, which have reference t. the inlet »al 


nun agernon of this union. 

Tims they are prop ml for I heir new work. It is 
ua. du yn of the \v.‘!in giving the following 
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to present a view of the numeral work, and not 
‘ ’ i' e*ti e very particular; the one latter being a fair 
sample of fifty others, and tlu* work of vie da\ as 


that of many move. It will ho seen that not only 
the great work of God's Spirit, in its /age negative 
;-:oe ey. is steadily advancing in India, bur that there 
are also perceptible those common benefits which we 
find a( home to result from the indirect iulhenccn of 
t c Gospel. vVe now continue the narrative. 

Jan. In. On the 1th of ties month o 
missionaries received a donation of ftSG rupees 

■ few soldiers of % 30tti Regiment; towards 
tb>- spread o!‘ the Gospel among ihe heathen. ‘It ! 

, it little/ they add, 'to support such. a , ;uu . a , v .h 
tlie calls of so many around, you i ^ 0Slt f ar l!l0 

bread of life; however, the cause is God’s; and the 
name of Jesus Christ must extend to every tribe and 
nation. We have received its balmy meswo j ; . i0 
our own hearts, and do rejoice in hope of the glov\ r 
( ’od; and wc should rejoice abundantly if others v, 
broti; lit to love the Saviour/ 

‘"Oil the lbt of February, Mr. and Mrs. IVim-y 
ii .v. d at Calcutta. Air. Penney had long ai 
imaged in conducting schools on the Caw.-n via:.. 
•.ysteio, and was sent out by the f : ac.. t,. - .Ice 
barge of the ’ll nevolcnt Institin ion.” 

- b. ‘,1. Mr. Lawson writes to Mr. V r.rd 


‘ be Sircar \ ‘11 bring t > you four hmidml 
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Ho < f tlio poor soldiers in the i>’on. It i s ^ 
willing ( fieriii-’ to the Lord. I am happy to say 
that our prayer-meetings appear to been the increase; 
but F speak with trembling, and rejoice with fear. 
W e see "cw faces among ns frequently, anti have, in 
a good measure, conciliated the esteem and gained 
'he attainan-e of several persons who long kept at a 
distance fr an us. Last Thursday evening we had a 
prayer-mooting at brother Johan’s, where we had 
a large room well filled. Brother Gordon’s pvayt-v- 
■'a.i ting, the next evening, was full, and we had new 
Winer: a the Saturday evening meeting tor the 

young people. M e have begun a Thursday morning 


lecture in Tatolv, to be held alternately at the houses 
of i "0 friends. We hope thus to get some stragglers 
to bear us, who would not come to any regular place 


df worship.” 

In \ugust Mr. Carey had the pleasure ot wel¬ 
coming Mr. W. IT. iV-arcc, oil his arrival id Calcutta, 
lie lud been inviied by the senior brethren at. .Scrum- 
yoi\! ,o jibs is i in the printing department tluut. 

It v. ag a little remarkable that Mr. Carey, in. his 
k.u interview with liis friomi .Mr. M . II. Pearce, at 
Leic-v-ter, should have said to him, “ William, wo 
drdl want you in India.” i)r. Carey., before leaving 
land in 1703, iade a similar remark to Mr. 
” ;u ‘b who * ven, 'rally followed him thither, as Mr. 
*' 1 ■ - now f diov-cd Mr. Carey. 
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Or Ins arrival at the Sand-heads, he alludes to this 
circumstance, in a letter to Mr. Carey. 


“ My dear Eustace, —It has been with inexpres¬ 
sible interest and affection that I have frequently 
recollected that interesting prediction, apparently > 
near its fulfilment, which was uttered by yourself at 
our interview at Leicester—‘ \\ ell, William, we shall 
meet in India.’ Olten have the hopes I then cherished 
been all but extinct, and yet they are now gratified. 
May it be for extensive usefulness! You and Mr,;. 
Carey are the only individuals in Bengal whose coun- 
Umau'-s I or my dear Mrs. P. have over beheld.” 

Mr. Pearce proceeded to Serarnpore, and there 
assisted in the printing-office in eonncxic - with Mr. 
Ward. He soon learned that there was >ome cause 
of difference pending between the senior missmna. vs 
and the Society. On this occasion, Mr. Pearce took 
part with the Society ; and about six months after 
his arrival, lie left Serarnpore and joined the mission¬ 
ary union at Calcutta. Mr. Yates say. of him_ 

“ in acting up to what he believed to he right, in 
.ommon with the junior brethren, he had to give up 
a ■ brightest prospects of usefulness, to rsk the good 
opinion of those whom lie highly esteemed and 1 mod; 
ana v * commence opera tu us in (Calcutta under 
1 ' advantage—dependent entirely upon his own • n r- 
rV ir nnd the Divine blessing. 7, ' 

- Life uf l\r. Lciuee, (>. 396* 
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i> another most efficient coadjutor added to 
,he Junior brethren. 

It was proposed that he should set up a printing- 
press for the use of the mission in Calculi:, iu order 
die more effectually to carry out ther plans of useful¬ 
ness which, in their separate capacity, they halt now i , 
devise. The printing* operations were commenced on 
a very limited scale, u with only one press in a con¬ 
temptible mat hut adjoining the house where ii e 
lived. This establishment he continued to enlarge as 
Providence increased his means; and he laised it from, 
the mo e inefficient to one of the most efficient in 
the city" 

Two of the missionary sisters also materially aided 
the good work in Calcutta. Mrs. Lawson and Mrs. 
\Y. II. Pearce united in establishing a boardiug- 
schc 1 for young ladies, the proceeds of which were 
thrown iuto their general fund. In this school Mr. 
Laws >n taught drawing and some other branches of 
education. 

The reader will continue to obtain from the journals 
I letters of the missionaries iho best view that can 
he taken of the nabits of the people, the manner in 
which they m rived the truth, and the first effects of 
that Luth upon their mind. He will also see the 
important wo ks which w re begun by the mission- 
a • in Culcui.where they speedily erect ed, through 
Id i*ralitv of ^orue friends or. the spot, severs * 
* v P 
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places for native worship free of all expense to 11: 
Society. From the one printing-press, in the coarse 
of a few months, they . truck off 5200 tracts written 
1-u themselves in Eengalee and Hindostnnee. Os • 
• : these had several woodcuts, both drawn and en¬ 
graved by Mr. Lawson. These were the !hvt -YC 
A ■/< d tracts published in India. 

In addition to all this good work, they formed an 
An diary Missionary Society, which met as -t 
“ more than half of all the outlay for schools, 
chapels, and native preachers.” These fund- . Mr. 


y ‘tinue to remark, “were ms< . ,Y 

nther by contributions from the public, or from too 
labour- of missionaries.” 

Two new presses were soon in requisition, and hv 
means of these “'the leaves of the tree of ljf{. 
which are for the healing of the nations,” were mul¬ 
tiplied by tens of thousands, and circulated in t\- 
native tongnes of the people. 

Schools for Europeans ro d natives soon ; fter this 
appear; and that which is matter of great interest, 
A ■ first . ontributious for nativej\ . ecdi'ca'iy. wor- 
tai .1 by the young ladies in M.y. l aV-^As mid 
•di'H. \\. 0. Pearce’s boarding-school. The )>st 
'■do'd for naiit ■ girls in Calcutta, if not in alt Indin, 

• ■ i l.y .-o missionaries. it will app-.v, as 

advance, how 'mu.1i of this truly . Ami dibit- v,* ! 


CONTINU h‘D LAJJOURS. 

\vas begun in troublous times and with heavy 
hearts, trey did well, and God was with them. He 
gave, moreover, power to the word of his grace is 
discerned by them. It was much to be regretted that 
dob. , v so at ^ work, they should with one hand have 
had to bold the pen of controversy, while with the 
oilier they built the “ wall of salvationand erected 
ff the gate of praise,” in this desolate city. Had tin's 
pen been employed against some S&nballat the Hero- 
nite, or Tobiah the Ammonite, it would have been 
°*dy that which was to be expected from the enemies 
°1 f • it was used to explain painfull ffli ; . 

misunderstanding, with those who were at once their 
Inends, th.'ir guides, and their beloved brethren in 
the bonds < f the gospel. Yet “ God who coi iforteth 
the cast down ” compassionated them, and placed 
amongst them bis presence and his love. 

W e nave now to trace the rise of that which Mr. 

‘ a- - >u culled c * one of the most beautiful missions 
‘hut h; >. . 'i been planted anywhere and at any time 
in this world.” 

• A i»”w &bi«ion was opt icdat Howrah on the arrival 
ot : • 'hath.,, i, in the autumn of lS.dt). This place 
i* f,: ‘ '-he opposhe lank of the Hooghly, had 
many European reddeuts, r,s well as numbers oflndo- 
l'ritish families and a large population of Hindoo and 
assn!.nan native'-. Here there was no place of wor- 
ehu. of; -y hind, and the danger of crossing the riv r 
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proven tod many Christian families from enjoying 1 the 
privileges of the Sabbath or the Christian ministry. 


Mr. Staiham writes :— u To this place my esteemed 
friend the Itev. E. Carey had often, gone, and had 
preached in a small bungalow belonging to a Pro¬ 
testant Portuguese, as well as to the natives in the 
Bazaar, and beneath a large peepul-tree, where four 
roads meet at the corner of the old school -grounds. 
)\ was therefore proposed by our broth r. n that I should 
accompany Mr. Carey to Howrah, with a view to the 
arranging of matters, so that stated ft vices might 
be held there in future. Notice was accordingly sent 
to the Christian friends at Howrah of our proposed 
visit, and I shall never forget the cordial , ad hearty 
welcome we received from them. 

"As we were crossing the river, Mr. Carey, point¬ 
ing to the distant Ghaut, said, f There are our friends 
waiting to receive is y ,T and no sooner did the boat 
touch the shore, than two good missionaries, Messrs, 
damen, a Dane; and Bonner, an Indo-Briton, stepped 
on board to greet us. Alas ! these kind friends were 
soon removed by death, but the remembrance of them 
i -.ill dear. The little bungalow to which we were 
conducted was speedily illed with British, Indo- 
British, and Portuguese Christians, all desirous of 
Wirin', the Word of Life.” 

The reader is familiar with the name of tbi.nu alion, 
* lnOi'm tVc’vlccnoug p. 
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occupied now by the esteemed missionary, Mr. Mor¬ 
gan, whose account*; often clieer us, as detailed in the 
Jiisshaun/ ffvrald , and will now associate it with the 
early labours of Mr. Carey. Many were the dangers 
which threatened the missionary in crossing the river, 
especially in the rainy season; hut his zeal os that oi 
a true missionary was unwearied, and as he had 
counted the cost when giving himself to this work, 
s<» in the Held of action lie braves all hardships, risks 
all dangers. 

The missionaries write to the Society 

“ Wo should be glad to communicate intelligence 
which should gladden your hearts, and call forth your 
solemn thanksgivings to God for the success granted 
us; but we have at present rather to solicit your sym¬ 
pathy and prayers. In the absence of any remarkable 
success, however, we are persuaded it will satisfy you 
to know wo arc not inattentive to the great object 
for which we wore sent into this "ountry; but that 
as we arc daily becoming more qualified by our pro- 
gr< nil it ■ language, so wo hope that we are more 
desirous than ever to pursue it. 

*'* In the English department we have much to 
mourn over, and difficulties to encounter too numerous 
t > bo detailed in a communication of this kind; y • 
amidst all there are several encouraging circum¬ 
stances. 

ri V' o informed \ou in our last that we had built 
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• wo nabve chapels in dilibrent parts of the city. 
Congregations sometimes exceed two hundred. 

e have four tracts in Bengalee now ready for the 
pros. , f A Memoir of a Native Christian/ and f Poor 
Joseph/ both translated by brother Lawson. The 
fnvt is printing, and is to he accompanied Ly two 
v Mod-cuts by brother Lawson. We have found em¬ 
bellishments of this nature, cut by him, and m-eruul 
ii tracts lately printed at Serampore, excite lyreut 
attention among the natives. The third is a Memoir 
of Krishna-Presaud, the first converted Brahmin 
translated h; brother Pearce; and the fourh, by 
brother E. Carey, is the first of a series of tracts, l.j 
h< written upon the Evidences, the Doctrines, ami 
Duties of Christianity, and consists of remarks on the. 
importance end necessity of an immediate revelation 
from God. The work is. to be printed at the expense 
of our Auxiliary Society; the funds of which, we arc 
happy to say, though not large, appear pretty steady. 
We have lately printed at its expense 3000 copies of 
a few select hymns generally sung in our Bengalee 
worship.” 

"Calcutta, Nov. 7,1818. —Yat , Carey id m; 
Live, since the commencement of the cold season, 

•u likewise »engaged in alternate \ fitly itincrurw r. 

- hrst congregation was by fir the h_.-f : the whom 
•' 1 ■'‘'‘t b wlu'h we made our eUv 1 ‘oincd u, . ,md 
1 ih its people. Wo were fh lI invited l>\ some 
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Brahmins to sit down at their door. We *ang tin 
hymn translated into Bengalee, 

Coins ye sinners poor and wretched 
all r which brother Pearce addressed the pec p c. 
TVoy iibteupd at first with considerable attention, boo 
a disciple ot Itammohun-Roy proposed several ques¬ 
tions in a light and trifling way, which dis.-mat; 1 nil 
their seriousness, flic success of Ratntnohun-Iioy s 
opinions shakes the fabric H superstition, but tnc 
reception of them does not, by one iota, inerea.v the 
-eriousness with which religions subject- arc examined. 
Levir. is the great vice of the native mind when 
employed on religion. They profess to. believe that 
here i~ only ue God, but they do not believe that 
he is* tin. rewarde 1 of them that diligently seek 
him. Ii b- on!\* those vi as of the character and 
gOYtTunu*nt of God that are iurnidiod by the cross 
*f ( uri tlmt can ndor the mind truly bei mu.-, and 
ul)due its native pride. 

£ * Tb • third eland we mad© was outside of a largo 
bnz.' *•, irom which the people came to hear. Here 
brother LuwsmPs 'Life of Futik/ containing cuts of 
their Debt as, was greedily eeeived. 

“ To-dny I was ace unpanied by Faunchoo and hi.; 
liv'Vu. The firssi stand that we made was in a very 
populous part of the city, when, after singing a hymn 
io the praise of Ohri t, Paunchoo addressed a coim-re- 
r:at’ n which he reckoned at five hundred The, 
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U, re . quartm of an hour apparently 

‘■•ti'-te 1 C t-]° U> aU ' UU ° n - ; but ' sorac ob J ccti oii being 
\ ' - •» ^ '«»• seriousness was dissipated. A Bralunin 

5 e,: . ll t . ^“ self to be God > aud abl e to do every tiring, 
f qU ' red hlm to S' ivc us a proof of Ins AhnMitv 
?fm ‘ : ' ]> y Performing a miracle. He raged end went 
routed by the multitude.'” 

, “^• •••’YSlO.-Our work among the native 

W gradually increasing, and we hope tL . . 

^instead of the 

great'v d f waged. AVe are thankful f w ^ 
have so kmdly expressed to us on this , u , ljec f 
you do not require us to detail our suoees," ^ 
as our labours/ From this we learn that von / 

' V ff t! f tlm barreu 'vilderness should b, 

^a.ed without much toil and repeated exertions, and 
\ U “ “ ° n]y m thc r ati «‘t pursuit of our . , ro . lt 

that we 030 ex P<*t thc Divine blesi 
consequent success on the means we use As far • 

r ' ;peWenC0 ^ ft f, % confirms :he i^a vdu 
suggested j we see that the seed must be sown 

t,‘“ r 1 a ] lC<i ' X T C,sed ' before 1110 cr °P s can be 1 , aped • 


a Dross 

•d tm.tion Ot the heathen, and appb , Uo <h 

< ho 1 <Sd- ;, -I 
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“We were afraid. respecting the place* we 1mill for 
worship among 1 the lutives, that, after they lied 
become acquainted with the design of them, they 


would have absented themselves, or would have op¬ 
posed us. It was an experiment, and we h .1 serious 
fears that it might fail at the first outset. Had we 
conferred with flesh and blood, we should have con¬ 
cluded, with, others, that the plan, however desirable, 
was altogether impracticable. We trust we enK-red 
upon it, though with fear and trembling, yet in the 
strength of the Lord. He has assisted us, and blessed 
these means in part, and wc hope that he will bless 
them still more. The attendance of the uativvs, 
instead of growing* loss, has been on the increase; 
and ins, id of violrntly opposing, they have, on tlii 
whole, become more .attentive; so that we can now 
-peak to them for between two and three horn- 
without the least disturbance. 

The first moral effect we have perceived arising 
from our labours has been tlr production of a certain 
degir 1 o u-rint ,:iiokk in the minds of some that 
attend The dreadfully black and complicated sysiem 
of iJoLitry, which the natives have been so long 
accustomed lias destroyed in their minds everything 
like serious reflection about salvation; and if he 
talk about ic, il is ‘other to display their knowledge 
hy the quotation of some line of poetry from tlmm 
^iuctras, than to learn whether there is a v j u 
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wonder, therefore, in such circumstance, if v .*c die dd 
ihe to a Divine influence what in England would 
be attributed to decency of manners. 

“let to our unspeakable mortification*after con- 
versing with them for sonic time, and gaining their 
consent to the truth of our message, ued all vc have 
draped,, they have left: u, saying, that our Christ 
and t licit* Krishna were the same; so that while we 
luv . some little to encourage our hopes, wo have 
much more to excite our fears, and lay us low in the 
dost. We have as yet seen nothing of that den> 
contrition for sin which is experience d by v hl 
h:nv correct views of the holiness of r,„j : , nd ^ 
laws. 


natives have no settled data on wide v , 

- ■ • argue with them on Divine things- th -v 
destitute of moral principles, so that, instead ofnr«*u. 
ing from these, as we have always been a.-ee-aon h 
we have, with great difficulty, in p t?ieo to 

• <abl: !i them. .For instance, they commonly 
1 un tSat an in God and in tis is not the sane thin- 
lu -uu.v' lio is above law; and if sin eniers ,.to him, 
: *» towromed like fuel in the fuv; and tl-u t; 
mke away the malignity of sin and red', •: t, - t , 
r ‘ u ' v circumstance—in fact, they make t himscl- 
t | Ki • l 'br of ail . in as well as liolii. i , for, ■ 

' ‘ Wlive and move in him, it i. e- l. i . 
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fhdrefore, who impels us to everything we do.” On 
tliis principle many do not tail openly to declare lieu, 
they themselves are God. From this you will pci- 
ccive there are many obstacles in the way of con :nu- 
nicatiny religious ideas to their minds; yet wc 
begin lo see some regularly attend and listen; we 
lx-in to 1)0:0* 11,0 name of Christ pronounced in what¬ 
ever direction w< <50, and oftentimes by man' \.l o 
v,\: should have supposed had never heard it., and wo 
should gladly bail the day in which* the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness shall arise with healing in his beams, and. 
scatter the whole of these dark clouds ot superstition 
• ud idolatry. 

“Tiiis lead.-, us to notice another very ioiportaufe 
step we are now taking in this department ot «« hour. 
Wo i’i,\ had frequently to lament our not being 
more intimately associated with the natives, .vnvr 
preaching we L d - ,mo who have followed us, w ish¬ 
ing i: juiro more about this new way, who, when 
tli« . have tome into the European part oi the oi* 
and seen its bustle *md confusion, have made some 

.. Ur0 and gone back. Wr have also felt, op be in 
called to preach to them, the necessity of enterin 
fully into their modes of thinking and speaking. 

iderations suggested to us the propriety of 
ivuti:. rsomo ground, and building a house something 
Ilk rh. natives' houses that they might c«mir to 
Iriv-ly and without suspicion, and that we might have 
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a l^ a,je to give them while they remained with ia. as 
inquired, and also accommodate those who ro Id give 
vs — .e assistance in preaching. hV ui these consi¬ 
derations we resolved to get a place, it possible, in the 
most populous part of the native city. We mentioned 
this to our pundit, and he immediately directed us to 
a spot in Doorgapore, which we think of all others 
that \w know most eligible for our purpose. Afte: 
due consideration, we took it for five years. 

“ We immediately commenced building our house 
upon it, and it is now almost finished. This place is 
about four miles from our residence, and, il wo are 
succeeded in our work, it will prove an "important 
i n i ss i o na ry at at i on / ’ 

After deliberation, it was agreed that this should 
be supplied for half a year at a time by one of three 
out of the six missionaries—viz., by Mr. Adam, Mr 
Carey, and Mr. Yates, alternately. They continue : _ 

" If you consider the extent of the population that 
lie, before us, you will readily see the neees-itv of 
adopting some such plan . The number of idolaters 
il; IVs city is nearly equal to the population of Lon¬ 
don audsuppo.se, even in its present cnb 
state, that tli were not to he found in London six 

men to sup- spiritual wants, who would not 

on?.Uer that here ., a dreadful fit or no of tlic Won 
-•I Life. This is urn cast here, for. Lisle:- - of six, there 
' n I }’ t/IK ' artio; .vst us wh- • is oapaei. . -d to preach 
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wit., efnet to the heathen; and even were we all so. 
wliat would live or six missionaries be in a iieia where 
a million of souls are perishing for lack of knowledge, 
rhesickh (wo mean the Word of Life in the Bengalee 
' niguagej lias been put into our hands, the held 
(Calcutta and its environs) is laid open bc< -re us. and 
the language of Divine Providence seems to be , c Enter, 
and labour/ We have attended to this voice, and now 
we must, continue till by faith and patience a bles wg 
is secured. 

u The prosecution of plans like these we are now 
attempting' will be attended with considerable < > 
pease, because, in addition to the money laid out in 
the commencement, we have another house establish¬ 
ment to support, which, though it will be nothing 
like the expenses of keeping house amongst theEuru- 
peans in Calcutta, will be something considerable/* 

Then follows in this letter an account e the native 
preacher. Paunehoo. His mind was first ini press'd by 
, unvcr>ai ion with Mr. Carey, and be may be esteemed 
as th lii i iruit of bis labours amongst the natives. 

Was m; gr< joy whim; and through 

Ihc who 1 • of his missionary career—in all his itinera¬ 
ries, in uis illn w, at Doorgapore, and at all times and 
everywhere, this native was his faithful friend and 
attendant. That beautiful and spontaneous ' ov ib 
of affect ion which the Apostle points out so strikingly 
> dwelling in Timothy towards the Philippine, 
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dwelt in ill is Hindoo convert. Whether It j veil-re nee 


were I'o the missionaries or to Lis perishing country¬ 
men, the truth was applicable to Pauucln >, tff I have 
no man like-minded who will naturally care for your 
state.” 

In the following paragraph, their first r r.Ucue>t at 
native female education is noticed. 

* r ! is our intention to attempt the inh motion 
a Ihw native girls, when our influence may he such as 
to pi\ vail upon the parents to send them. The 
schools amongst the natives for the instruction of 
W./6- are numerous, and of various kinds hut they 
have the most rooted antipathy against tli location 
of the female sex, and the attempts made to overcome 
it have been few, and only partially mi * ILL 
Every fresh attempt, however, diminishes f], 0 
tity of ignorance.” 

With respect to this department of tfit* 

missionaries write— 

“ Though wc would be thankful lor opportunities 
■A usefulness of this nature, we wish so to view them, 
; to estimate Hien' ’mporlj.ncc Ly ike rein- '0,1 the,! / 
' in 

li-Cu* '(•> f.wjrl/H-.ry c,-;/. ; 0 ottr , ,,., 7 . t j c 

-or/c ■? mmionaric-:. Wo ar ! messengers •* ., c uwf ton 
V} • heathen, and while we hold it a duty to . eck 
ti '-’r iiilGlloulual improvement 1- -yw i• > 1* thr 

.1! eilorv of this !:h- mad!.y oth... . -e 
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vih our time and strength .0 he so applied, as for 
spiritual objects J . • give the prominent character t' 
our engagements. If men are taught to Hunk pro¬ 
perly upon natural subjects, it is matter of thankful- 
n > e- it may prove a blessing to them through life, 
by show*mg them the folly ol their ancient system, 
and .exciting them to investigate mutters ot higher 
cs.iiicorii; hv.' if through the ^reachiug 0/ th*, gu$j>> 

(i . '.o' , \]iQ ) 0) 

Ofttii Netted for this life , but for that which i* to come. 
•Vi' »v» * feel a confident persuasion, that, if our Society , 
who lab our at home to support the missionaries, and 
v.v who uiv sent forth to carry into eiicet its aligns 

U ; , ' ’ ' 

xi.u/Je r,'r - ! "(uhj object of ; ursni f } the mission will be 
suM.cedeu < >['■ God, ..ho n-.ver withholds nis i "ing* 
from his own institutions. By this meins it m.i v 1 »ot 
he wplondhb but it will hi.' useful and venerable. It 
miv; fowcs'i less of public applause, but will nv rve 
i.he blowing of those who are ready to perish, and be 
eruiehed with the smiles of the great Head of the 

msidered pr< portionably 
aci epti h,,.* as if: sub.*owes the* pi:: ewe of his dying 
lover” 

The writer lie put passages in the above para- 
• r pli in italics, because they are worthy of tin 
sp i 1 r.mice of the reader. It was Mr. GarcvG 
Oj,:i dm, ik. only when a missionary alwoad, nd 
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pleading the cause of the Society at home, that 
in however large a degree the various institutions of 
a religious or benevolent character were suec“s« 4 ul, 
that however multiplied and spread abroad, t thy 
were to he considered as auxiliaries only : that the 
in tin thing for them as missionaries, was the pi\ aching 
O' the gospel in the vernacular tongue of the • : a 
t-.. whom they addressed it. This, as an institution 
* Christ, whose servants they were, was to he the 
one object and the hiain intention of their lives. In 
he first planting of the gospel by the apostle;: of 
*ur Lord, this was the only means they vised. Th; - 
there were no School-Book Societies, no Bible 
Societies, no Tract distribution. But tin y ; n<r at 
wry where preaching the Word . Vr ’.eh tin* ‘Word * 
be instant in season and out of season. So hath 
Christ commanded us to preach the gospel; we 
r ’hrht crucified. Through the foolishness of prcueh b 7 
to save them that believe, well maj' our missions vie 
ay, l Mt will not be splendid, but it will be useful 
’Hid venerable. It may possess less of public apphm *, 
hut it will reeeiv the blessing of those who are re; d\ 
perish.” In the after-life, the reader will kern 
how ' no thk is v.a h reference to Mr. r '.-r< y\ \\ ln[y 
U Calcutta he vue he comd ant ) rrimher r .».> fl 
•UUiv- i; pvaaciiiby; being hi ? chief work and b.w 
o r ‘ ti;, 'C delight. F< ibis reason ms n.u w appears 
yi-'oug.t the nn’M.s of those who formed ami 
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conducted the leading societies at this time in Cal- 
euti.,. ; liilc he lmd no busit.'ss tact, and no liking 
to the mere details of committees, lie could go on for 
e-rr w ithout interruption in his favourite employment 
ol preaching. Thus his first service at Doorgaporc 
in this month is mentioned in Mr. Adams’s Journal. 
He says of the station :—“ It is in an excellent 
situation for gaining a congregation at any time of 
day. There is a neat meeting-house constructed, 
he road; and if a missionary goes into 
d, end begins to .hug a hyuin or read a ehapti i\ in a 
* e ' v minutes he will have a good congregation, 
brother Carey began singing, a boy or two • .me and 
sat down; next a man, who at Carey's ropiest sat 
dou i. then many others, and after that a fall 
°i people stopped, till at length there was a /cry 
good congregation, who heard attentively the words 
T r ial life; and on our departure said, with 
appnr nt satis I act ion, * those aiv indeed the true 
words* The station, considering all things, will 
not he nn expensive olio.” 

And now may the stone of help be reeled. They 
write:— 

‘ have now been united in Calcutta for up, 

M(is' . ! fourteen m Mllu, U'id. Lliougli we can * iv 
no thin jj • absolute sum- a. yet uv do u l>t not that id 
d-jc time this will k- granted. The more we eou- 
t'.iinplatsf '-hi- scene of missionary operations the 
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nuvc it rises in importance; and the movo wc are 
able to enter into missionary engagements, the more 
our minds arc overwhelmed with the immensity of 
the prospect of what needs to ho done. 

“Here are condensed within the circumference of 
a few miles, at th > lowest calculation, a million of 
- uli, all, with a few exceptions, devoted to .*? -de¬ 
grading superstition. Here your missionaries have 
to meet in the higher ranks either the grossest sen¬ 
sualities, or all the pride of human intellect. Here 
philosophy, falsely so called, shows itself in all its 
sophistry of argument, and in all its enmity again:-1 
God and his truth; and here, in a vast and deluded 
multitude, idolatry, in all its frenzy, in ail its lewd- 
ness, and in all its frightful cruelties, is rampant. 
Tins is a people robbed and spoiled, and ^one sv.'fh 
Deliver^ 

This chapter is concluded by recording the early 
recollections of Mr. Carey's eldest son. 

“The mission family resided in a large whn j homo, 
at the north end of Calcutta, on the high road o 
Barrcckpore. This family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
ihn’M -,, Mr. and Mrs. Yates, and .Mr. and V: Carov, 
.Mr, and rs. Lawson resided in the Cneak»*-ro;M 
vimro Mrs. Lawson kept a Lubes’ schooh Mr. 
•Pearce resided in the same roud, at tlxe mission press. 

* he*o live iamiiki united their several m- 

, * l, o . an formed - mc fund • -he uppiy of tLwr 
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necessities; so that, while each family Lore its 


'have of the gross expenditure, they had, in this most 
h;’]>pv union, ‘all things common/ 

14 Mr. Carey ami Mr. Yates had the eh u*ge of a 
hoys’ school. The premises wore large and commo¬ 
dious, and, for Calcutta, healthy. 

These days were passed most happily: there is no 
bitterness associated with their remembrance. I-keh 
11 ibis establishment had his own particular aj.-art- 
m ' ]]{ ^j his own particular duties; and, at c -rain 
times, all used to meet for morning and evening 
vror L ip, for meals, and social intercourse. 

"The happic.t time used to be in the afternoon, 
alter dinner. The jalousies being down, and the hot 
■ o excluded — no punkah then in motion — Mrs. 
homey, Mr Yates, and Mrs. Carey used to >it- in 
the side room, with the three children, William Yaks, 


i?iV bi L;r, and my. -elf. I ‘•hall never forget while 
h: •' lasts these afternoon conversations. Child is I 
was, they mod «o 1 • felt by me. The subject c ae 
at; u'lioon was, what Lymne each liked best. Mrs. 
( arey e choice v as. On J. rdaif stormy banks I 
str; <1 Mrs. Yates’s 1 do not remember; Mrs 
Penneywas, 'Unclean, tmehan, and full of a’ 
Mrs. i'nmcy's, 1 thought, was i singular choice. T 
oouifl fm ' j - Tuult in her : J loved her much, she 
v%n: ahva >' 9 tliu srimo kind, loving, and tender ; o f 
y "" sl * ' "Kcicm, unclean, and full of .sin/ * This 
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'■»n.ss:'<A my comprehension. Bui; notwithstanding 
this, I sot to work to iearn this hymn, and easily 
mastered it. My mothei ’ - 1 couid not; after even 
long trial I could not repeat it. But one morning, 
while at family worship, during prayer, it came into 
my memory. With great difficulty waited till 
prayer was over; but the instant it was uom-. I ran 
to my friend Mrs. Penney, to repeat it to her; and 
>Teai, indeed, was the pleasure that I had in 
doing so 

«« f Ihe greatest part of the instruction devolved on 
Hr. Penney, who had also to conduct his Lunonstcrian 
school. How very active he used to he. TL was 
hero, there, and everywhere. He cultivated a 
garden, and never shall I. forget the glee and delight 
with which he came home one day from his garden, 
and presented us with some real English strawberries, 
cultivated and brought to perfection, lot the first 
time in India, by himself. 

“i\t Boitakonah my father wrote his llarMo.o/ of 
Hr Gospels in Bengalee.* It was here al • we could 
witness from our windows all the pOojahs and wor¬ 
ship of Hindoo is in. 

At the end of the playground the great cai 
.\\\- »'-o’«*rncth Ubcd i* b * brought and left, i s v - 

C~) t~l o 

Vat used to go and seo *t and wonder at tiia 

* - \y tlw! united product ju <d Air. 'id M . 
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mcrablo heavy wheels hideous images, and frightful 
paintings. There were Hie remains of the crushed 
human sacrifices, and the cries of Jinn ee bob 

“Here used to be performed before our eyes the 
Churmlv-popjali, and many a time have 1 seen if. I 
shall never forget the performance of a Portuguese, 

‘ U- 1 also of a woman swung round, thrown down, and 
hilh <h Also, here was performed part of the same 
poojah,—the ascending of various flights or stories 
h Y Hio natives, and throwing themselves off on beds 
spikes, All the horrors of idolatry and the cruel 
tortures used to he undergone. 

“At this time school was given partially up, and 
my lather, as he was the best speaker, used f • go to 
tliesc idolaters. No time was lost, no strength nor 
exertion spared ; in season and out of season he was 
engaged in addressing them, and seeking to press 
home on their consciences the duty of repentance and 
faith. 

,c In c» rfcam (listlifts • very day lie used to be cm* 
php *d preaching and testifying' to Hie heathen the 
won dor hi works of God. Ho laboured hard. Some- 
How. h< r ed to ako * ? with him. It was during* 
otto of these itineraries that a medical friend . aid to 
!:lu h ‘ It '■•Wt do, Mr. Carey, tl.sk and Wood cannot 
'and it;’ moaning, of course, his unbroken and 
hilarious exertion 

1 v/aa at Boitakunab, also, that I first. gnv . yr 
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Cham 1 'cvlaiii, who, as I was in delicate health, took 


me with him to the Suuderbunds in his Imdgerow. 

‘‘To this place Dr. Carey used to conn, and see us. 
I wa» somewhat of a pet with the good Doctor, and 
lie has often taken me with him, after lie lmd done 
his duties at Fort William, in his closed one-horse 
carriage to S cramp -re, whore I used to have the 
ran ire of his large garden and the mission premises, 
part of which belonged to him. 

“ There w r as a boys’ school at Serampore, at which 
Or. Carey used to conduct the family worship. He 
jt;ivo out the hymn, set the tune, stamping ener¬ 
getical !y with his foot at first going off. After the 
hymn the prayer. It was so humble, good, and quiei 
—-just like him elf.’'' 
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“The miaaiouary holds the lamp of instruction T o he e who 
si 4 m darkness . d in the shadow of death; and while there 

tv loins a particle of ignorance not expelled.^ 1;: -• 

is left tinlinisiicd/’—R. II.yll’s Address. 


^ t; now outer upon Mr* Carey’s distinct work in the 
city of Calcutta. This chapter will present great 
interest to the reader, from the circumstance that the 
Journal and letters which follow are trom his own 
pou, and have never before been published, 

i he Mov'd report*“Oct. 7 , 1819 ,—Mr. Eustace 

Coy has lately resigned the co-pastorship of the 
church. and intends to devote himself exclusively to 
the heal hen population in and around Calcutta. 
The Id-port- also noniirms liven own statements, with 
ref reuuj to the. importance of preaching, given at the 
close of the last chapter, as follow*:— 

At Calcutta the labours of the Junior brethren 
have gradually acquired a more extensive range, and 
although Messrs, Yates and Eustace Carey haw been 
iu d with severe attliction during a season which 
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proved uni:’.‘ally fatal we have to icoord, with joy 
and thankfulness, that hitherto the mis?:ionarystrength 
employed by the Society in the metropolis of India 
has sustained no diminution. 

“Convinced, however, that the preaching of the 
cross is the grand means by which the heathen world 
to be reclaimed to God, our brethren, have endea¬ 
voured to e tend their labours in this department as 
much as possible. With this view, they have increjt.. -1 
■ ire number of their places for native worship, and, in 
defraying the expenses, have been aided not only'In, 

■ e Auxiliary Society, in Calcutta ■dim’ 

wL. i. are applied to the cause of the Co ap H tha , 
e. y, hut by the liberality of private individuals. Oil 
im. mee of this kind is specified, which proves, in a Very 
satisfactory manner, the influence of real reli..;, „ 
the heart. A Portuguese woman, a member of (j, 
■'him h, having been employed as a servant in a rcsp< ct- 
able family, had saved a small sum, which s |„. 
desirous of devotiu , in some way, to the cause of 
God. Nothing better having occurred, > offer .i 
t • at a piece of ground, and build on it a iwi.gai 
place of worship at her own expense. After having 
“ ‘ ' H:,incd to tlleir enfiro satisfaction that her dc. f.n 
i' ro P°- ul ' vas to promote the work of God, iho 
r ' fonarics acceded to her request. T.,- house was 
b ’"o, and the following letter, whi n -he 

Cutey on this occasion, will ivU-rcgfc 





every reader, by the strain of evangelical simplicity 
in which ibis written, 


“may tiii: GLOiuors god he victorious 1 
“ My bjcau Buothuu,— I am by no means worthy 
to write to you, or even to cab you brother, because 
I am a very insignificant person. It is through the 
love of the Lord that I have been able to call you 
brother. J. have one request to make—and that is, 
that, you will not think anything of the house, for it 
was net from me, but from the hand of God. li the 
fiord alone had not given me the mind, I should have 
teen able to do nothing at all. O Lord! thy mercy 
w g;\ a; tliv 'heath is all in all. I could stand in the 
streets to proclaim thy praise, hut then men would 
say hat I was mad. O Lord! what shall I do to 
proclaim thy praise? A few days ago, as 1 v: 
biting and meditating, my mind was exceedingly 
hrnjy, ml I F: ,: d, c O, my mind, come, let us build 
a hole-, in wh 1 we may proclaim the prab* of 
the Lord/ .-.r this, however, I did not know 
wh 'her 1 should do it or not: because 1 thoudit 
'O, mind, il f hie is only (lone wit.li the body, tb.n 
I shall ertniuly be like the idolaters, who think 
ilioiv is merit in such things.’ Then my mind i 
ii'-.uu. But I said, ' 0 , my mind, whence has this 
du ore ftrigt n—how do I know hut it came from if 
il ! nd of the Lord?’ 0 gracious Lord, if it rame 
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irom thee, g : me an humble mind, that in this tliy 
Tiinue maybe glorified. O Lord, w are thy cuUL 
vator.-—what can we do? Thou art the giver of the 
fruit — thou eanst clo all things —no‘ h. . is impossible 
with thee. Let me not trust in nr; own wisdom ; 
but ir everything acknowledge thee. May the 
love, and peace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with all 
the brethren and sisters. Amen. 

Signed* 

An insignificant Hay dm Am of the Loan.”* 


JOURNAL. 

Loorgupore, Sep . J819. 

When our morning worship was over* a Mussul¬ 
man repliedWell, sir, if the English and Hindoo* 
may be saved by Christ* what is to become of the 
Mussulman?” It was asked him in return whothei 
the English and Hindoos did not receive light hom 
the same sun ? He said Yes.” “ Well, w hence do 
the Mussulmans obtain the light which they enjoy?” 

• f From that, too,” he replied. “ So it is with the 
salvation that is in Jesus Christ. TV English and 
Hindoo may partake of it, and yC it is abundant fo» 
Mu^ubnan too, and no other ir randy is provided.” 

Brother Penney and myself walking our this 
evening upon the Bnrrackpore Hoad, after conversing 
v, e!'. soy* »'al poor people who we.e loitering abo-w, w o 
TV1 °t with a respectable Brahmin, whom v.e cuden- 

>i • ( ' c 
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voured to engage in conversation. lie informed us 
that there were mane learned men in the neighbour¬ 
ing village, of which he was an inlud hath : that the 
Vedant Slmstras were much studied there, and that 
he possessed a copy of ome part of 1 hem. 

"What do they contain?' 

“They treat of the nature of God,” &e. 

“Is there any way of salvation made known in 

them?” 

a Y<s, ]»./, they nre not the privilege ot t.u 
mon people, they arc only designed lor the Brahmins.” 

“ \Y !\y, who created the Brahmins . 
c% The Supreme God.” ^ 

“ And who created the common people ?” 

“ The t Being.” 

“And arc not all, Brahmins and Hindoos, loom- 
moil people,) alike sinv -rs 
« Every man is a sinner.” 

“ Bnt "if the way of salvation is reveled in th« 
W.lit Shatnts, and tlmv arc exclusively lor the 
t’.r:: i- r.s>, what i- ; to become of the poor ignorant 
multitude ?” 

“ They are not without hope ; they are at liberty t 
prou.j'Ui-i rite name of God; they can say Hurry, 
hurry, and that will save them." 

“If you had a servant who constantly diaobeyou 
youi ordevs and wasted your property, would his 
I"- louncing v>ur name merely, ensure his forgive- 

1. -M ’’ 
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■ f No, flint could not be.” 

.f UF S^-ve occasion for some remarks as to the 
■ . m 0 f the Gospel dispensation, from its being 

ac< ssihle to all mankind, and from the abundant 
provision made for all by the incarnation and atone- 
incut ot‘ Christ. 

t “Ah !” says the Brahmin, "men will not believe in 
Christ at present, there is a necessary delay, f 0P this 
i' the Kully-Yoog, or evil dispensation ” 

Ti \V!is answered ti, that if death ; „ ivcJ> 
vo, ],l bc- ,,o delay m that case; „ sC||; . 

11,0 OUl / bav,0,,r from the wrath to come I,, 
imt to delay in believing on him. He •• Z , i 
ceive books from us. lu ‘ 

Wednesday, 4 nd._Our worship at Baramm Jr 
N. e attended. A Brahmin came in about the middle 
I'! the 8emce > and displayed very great im^Wnee' 

• • made several attempts to interrupt us in speakhJ 
and to disturb the attention of the people. He 
requested to wait till we had finished our disc, uvT 

, V;n ? vcr >' he burned off almost imme- 

'hately. We w. v particularly struck with the at , n . 

01 ’ wl,lch a dragee paid to the Word of God He 
,1,atk ‘ lm W«mne« almost as soon as we I.-d Com 


■1 muling, and, while mirer. 


n 

ning ! , remained silent and in 

• ,!1 was concluded, when he cam. 
n ' ,r pon our asking whether 


‘.vert 


arii 


i“ 'aljy fixcvl till 
h and . at lxiin^Ci 


an 


y 


any- 
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tiling t~ reply to vvliat we had said, lie declared that 
no one could urge anything against what had neon 
advanced. Hut a. he spoke Hindu, wo asked him 
how he knew what had been said. He confessed he 
did not understand much of the Bengalee language, 
but, from what heeoulci gather from the scraps of the 
discourse, he understood that we had been preaching 
of Dhonna-cotta and the Soily Gooroo religion, and tiv 
Divine Instructor. We prevailed on him to accom¬ 
pany us home, where he remained with us till nine 
o'clock. In conversation in the evening, he gave a 
long account of his journey in gs for twelve year- past 
in search of something that he deemed salvation ; for 
it was evident lie had no distinct idea of what lie was 
in ([Host of. or what was the nature of that salvation 
he spoke of. Yet he acknowledged that it was salva¬ 
tion from d i h was seeking. He was aslwd what sin 
was*: Ho answered if he saw a person kill a man . r 
a a,, lie kuew ihat was sin; and he evidently held it 
a. great a sin to kill a >\v as a man ! It was further 
urged upon I an, whether lie kmov of any absolute 
rule o 1 .w by which to judge of the nature of sin in 
geooral, • committed against the supreme God * - 
'•'If] see a man blind, or deformed, or lame, or 
labouring umkr any incurable disease, 1 conclude, 

1 i vs he, fl that. God lias inflicted this punishment upon 
1’dr, for . • ung ugaiust him n some former birth.' 

pul' s in mind of the di c iples of Christ, win .• 
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1 * 1 ' a ' ; hed c ' V- ho did : in, this man or his parents, 
that he .vas born blind?” 

- s to holiness, if a person gave away large sums of 
money to Brahmins or to the poor, his holiness was 
iu proportion to what he gave away, and that his 
reward in heaven would be of the same nature and 
proportion. It vas asked him what would become . ; 
inch as were poor like himself, and could there!, re 
bestow nothing upon others, lie replied that if a 
person obtained ids living by be* . : . ?houU 

exM-t himself and get more than he ldmsflf hood h 
i >ed of, and give it another needy person who might 

no passing ’• he would be d--nominated holv from 
such im action. 

But sometimes he would speak as though he ex¬ 
pected all things to be accomplished as to his ,nl v t . 
tion by the power of iiaarn, whose follower lie was 
and was very fluent in repeating verses of po-tr. h 
his praise, which he recited with an a-t..-d,hing 
r, adiness at every turn. We at length related I o him, 
;iS W « U “ we were able, the wretched state of man by 
his apostasy from God. We told him that the Holy 
k iol- which he saw in our ha ds in the afi.»-i>oon. 
f. lglit us how to judge of the natur of sin; that hy 
tU incarnation and death of Christ a An) redemption 
m ; r,’iL be enjoyed, and real holiness he oh '-.ud. 

' thing 
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TW PcrsoL’ who y,avo hit. ,; fe id.- the rt’demyiic of dinners, 
O, ir.y soul, forget Him not 



and one of tlio Jessore Christians con- laded. We 
gave him ail earnest invitation to desist from prose- 
euting his journey, and remain with us until he 1 new 
move of Christ. He said he would, go lo the village 
to lodge, and return in the morning. He refused fo 
take anything from us for food. 

lii the morning of the 23 rd the Byragee spoken of 
above returned with two others, and a female whom 
he called lii-s wife. After some conversation with our 
-• dive brother Paunchoo, all three of the men were 
anxious to remain with us, but the woman obstinately 
persisted in opposing them; and declared she would 
go alone i• tlie’v chose to remain here, and reproached 
them not a little. They allowed her to start alone ; 
hut, after hiring some little time, the all followed, 
nul wo have seen no more of them. 

Saturday, 25 th.--A man passing through our 
pvinid: in the hn -il »t v .nn^yasoe, Paunchoo called 
him, and entered nto conversation with him. He 
war a sol lower oi keeb, and carried in his hands a 
1 _.mio end a door skin. He is a native of Carnal a 
and h,. . assumed the character of a Byragee for about 
twelve years. r I lie first four years he spent in 
veiling in parts more contiguous to his own co aba 
‘h tin‘SC last eight ywn - he ln:s been visiting almost 
pi.ecs that are esteemed holy; lie in coosen c m e 
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can speak a little Hindu, by which our native brother 
is able to hold conversation with him. He says he 
is !'■ search of the true Instructor of Salvation. We 
tell him Jesus is the true In-tractor ; a.id he declares 
that lie will go no further. 

Wednesday, 29th.—The Sunyasee, Rain-Bhurat, 
has now been with us five days. A person coming- 
past yesterday, sarcastically observed, “>’011 a Sun- 
asee, and are come hero to he made a Christian, are 
you?” He answered, by punning upon the Suuyase.- 
— I am Sorbanasee (entirely ruined), and am come 
hero for help.” He says be will remain with u: , and 
learn the way of salvation by Christ. He rapierd* 
tc take otf his long heard, which lie has allowed to 
grow as a mark of peculiar sanctity ; hut we tell him 
t. i to be in haste, as salvation through Cln-ist 1,1a 
be obtained without any regard to beards, or clothes, 
or eating, or drinking. 

Doorgapore, October, I81u. 

O-h. 1st.—Ram-Bhurat, the Sunyasee, lei’ m \eiy 
earl thU morning, without dng any one of us ot 
a igning any reason. lie has been with us a week, 
and I verily thought, for the first two or three days, 
that there was something like serious inquiry about 
: jj • > : is, as in alm< . < . . nr h 

•o ded by appointment. That promise- ; Y*- 
hr 11 1 ap if ye faint not/' is very condoling \n iu 
n ion ary work. 
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'.Jtor einsinsr twice, and reading , long chapter 


this morning we were able to collect a pr-.^ty good 
number of people, among whom were several Brah¬ 
mins. One asked, vliat benefit there would be in 
believing in Christ? Instead of answering this ques¬ 
tion directly, I endeavoured to make him understand 
what '.as required in believing in Christ—viz., that 
lewd ness, covetousness, lying, deceit, and idolatry, 
must be repented of and forsaken ; and then slated, 
that, if lie < ould comply with these conditions, and 
give Ins heart to holiness, he would then find by 
e.qnrienee that-, through belief in Christ, bis sins 
would be forgiven, his worship be rendered acceptable 
in the sight oCod, and Ids mind be made pure and 
fit for heaven. 

Oct. 7tln — The congregation, for the last five 
hys, much is usual, but no disputing. The people 
In ar quiofly and thou go away, and other-' conic. 
Several Brahmins have seemed, for tw or three 
mornings, to hear with attention and a measure of 
approbation . hing is 1 rd of th . after IL ?. 

hi rviee is over. inquirers after the true salv .uou 

in*' the la Sum Ram-Blmvat, left us. 

Oct. JSWi.-~01>t-'iuod a good congregation on tin* 
highway, All were very silent and attentive, with 
tho exception of two or three Brahmins, whose cvU 


•h t intention was to excite confusion, and to ilestr.^ 
i,3t ‘ attention of the poor people who were standing 
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" us * I*> ikis they were disappointed, as w 
" d'h'cascd them very civilly, and begged them to 
(lofer deputing until wo should finish our discourse 
to ihe people; but their impatience would wot allow 
them to do this, so they left us to our work. 

Before we had concluded another ibahmin came 
up, who was determined to interrupt us. After re 
dying to two or three things which he advanced, we 
found him too hoistesous to allow us ny possible 
. .•nee of silencing him; so we gave up ihc .■ cutest. 

Oct. lbth. Sabbath. Our congregation by the 
..oU-«i<k very attentive, ami naore , mnM ,,„ E , fc „ 


common. Ah x the middle of the servic 


, , 1 'o ' 

. am., m, who seemed almost it, an agony a bou , sc “„. 

thing; what it was we know not. 

He si 


stopped till we had concluded, when v, c , , ,, s . 
tioned him as to what he was seeking after; l u V a id 
he wanted salvation, and was trusting for it, to y 0 
u une of Krishna. We exhorted him to trust in 
< bust, who was an all-sufficient and the only 

; ’ n ed him to spend some time with mv 
He remained .s until two o’clock, when, under 
pretence of cooking some food, he 1. ft us, and wo , ve 
seen nothing of him since. I had great hopes, iron. 

lm "W" earuestnes, that he vm seeking sol¬ 
vation. 

■ha. 11th.—This morning n Byraget came 1o 
Wiiv wUo ’" ••'••other Adams had conversed duriu his 
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T^ulem- hero, aw] whom ho earnestly entreated to 
leave otl begging and to come am! reside upon 
our premises, hut to no purpose, Il e was very ill 
with a fiver, and said he was greatly distressed r.t 
flic fear of death. I in the first place gave him 
some medicine to reduce his fever, which was very 
strong; and though lie professed some desire io 
believe in Christ for salvation, yet having received 
this aid In immediately went oif. 

Oct. 12th.—Morning worship attended much as 
usual, this evening went on the road, and soon 
colt - d a tolerable number of people, who ware very 
attentive, and, alter we had concluded, several desired 
books with a professedly serious intention of readme 
them; which has not been the case in many in¬ 
stances fur this last month. But no serious inquirers 
about he way of life. 

Oct,. 13th.—Nothing occurred this morning on 
the sid< v f the road worthy of notice. There were 
but lew people at Bar an a gore this evening, owing 
to the threatening appearance of the weather. At 
the conclusion of the service two natives requested 
books ; but, Knowing that one of them had obtained 
some from us before, I asked him what ho had done 
with them. He was candid enough >\ >ay that h 
did "ol like them, and had sold them to the show. 
! -• for waste paper. I of course gave him no 

more. This incident may serve to show that oine 


o 
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discrimination is required in distributing tra< 
still raor»: so in giving away portions of the Sciip- 
i ui > as, from their hulk, they afford a greater temp¬ 
tation to dispose of them. 

Oct. 15th.—A good congregation this morning, 
and some opposition, hut, as it was made with a great 
deal of confusion and vociferation, it was not easy to 
colb ct nnd reply distinctly to what was said. One 
of our objectors wished for ocular demonstration of 
what we said as to the power of Christ to save men ; 
but: when urged with the unreasonableness of his 
demands, he readily granted that his faith in the 
power of the Hindoo Debtas was not the result of 
any demonstration of this nature, but from testimony. 
Vet he was unwilling to admit the same kind of proof 


in favour of Christianity. We constantly find that 
it is more easy to answer than to silence the natives 
as to the objections they bring against the gos^l. 
Mot that it can he Insinuated that they av dost it ut- 
o acumen; the reverse is evinced daily, but .heir 
acumen, receiving its quality from the general tern: or 
( fthe people, most frequently borders upon cuimhig 
and exemplifies itself, not l\ giving a pa he: tarpobn, 
and pie -ntiiig in the must favourable bearings an 
argume nt intrinsically ound, but in ending out .-web 
'•fifts and subterfuge 4 as may steel them •»nai»-at 
uividion. And the} are o overstocked v ith a*, nun 
s .• .ngs ud quotation' from t heir be '.-tins, an 1 
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ready at comparison, all which is deemed I.>y then 
. und argument, that their talent lor disputation 
unlimited and unwearied. 

A good congregation on the Barrackpore road this 
evening. A Brahmin interrupted, and said : — fi We 
believe there is hut one God; but as there are many 
roads t o Calcutta, so there are many ways to heaven/ 
One of his own countrymen, a Byragee, standing by, 
immediately replied ; “ ! 3ut, brother, if I g n a round¬ 
about way, there is danger of my being benighted 
before I reach the city/’ 

Oct. LGth.—'The attendance on the road-side this 
morning hotter than usual. The meeting-house was 
pearly full, beside? r number who continued standing 
on the road-side. Their attention was attracted by 
the appear »ee of a native inquirer, who until 
very lately a de votee of some eminence, and who yet. 
from his head-dnv , has an interesting appearance. 
This man . first seen at Italic Ghaut by brother 
b ’ !i. Vs an act of austerity, he bound himself 
v.udor a vow of silence, which lie persevered in lor the 
j pace of four years. He is now under instruction 
with brother l.VTers: and, at my request, paid us : 
visit at lV.rgaporc. There is something very hopefu 
in him, and, should lie prove sincere in his in privies 
after Divine truth, from the appearances of talent and 
in ‘hrmat ion lie exhibit-, there is reason to expect he 
v dl be a useful man. 
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Got. :27th.—Owing to very heavy and constant 
rams hut little could be attempted within ! he.se last 
oi^rUb days j but now the cold season has evidently set 
in, I hope to go out nearly every day. Yesterday a 
man came to the house of oui native brother after 
morning worship, and having sat with, him until he 
read through a ‘./hole tract, he professed a strong 
desire to remain with us; but on Paunehoo’s jeaviu" 
the house for a few minutes, lie left iu the meantime 
and no more lias been seen of him. 

We must guard against too much discouragement 
after such occurrences; for after they ha\ J 80Iue 
of the leading truths of salvation slated to them at 
some length, it may be that some conviction may 
i^aeh the heart, and some degree of moral light 
jv.uain, notwithstanding all the efforts < " Satan to 
the contrary. 

My cousin, William Carey, once informed me, that 
bo not unfrequently meets with people, when upon 
his itinei arms, who retain some knowledge of the way 
of salvation, owing to what they had heard from 
brother Chamberlain ten or twelve years ago. So 
certain is it that our work is not in vaiu in tie- 
i iord. 


Oct. 28th.—We went out to Choosoree, a noi-i 
om.mig village over the other side of tlm ri\cr, ar> 
addressed a number of poor but alb. ■ - p*ojilt 
•1 •*' ot tii'i.-.; Brahmins made their ar?j. :neo, hut 
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wiih 'ii r ■ except on of one of their number, wont to 
n distance, where they sat and heard ns. 

We commenced by singing, and afto- proving lor 
the blessing of God upon the inhabitj do of the 
village, and especially that their hcevh might be 
opened to receive favourably the message wo had 
brought, to them, both myself and the native brother 
discoursed to them of the common salvation, and 


meeting with none inclined to dispute witu iv, we 
gave away several tracts,. and proceeded about a 
mile up the river, to the other extremity of the 
village, where we also collected Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, though not to so great a number. Where 
was a man amongst our hearers who hud swung six 
time.' at the Ohurruek Poojah, besides having hud 
dip* of bamboo run through his side. X asked him. 
what frub bn hud obtained by all that he hi I done : 
lie replied tl:: ue had experienced nothing but pain. 
:ii pve«i*ut, but win it would become of it hereafter he 
know not. 


Oct. 20th. —Obtained a good e nigregatio on ihe 
Ivghway this evening, and uninterrupted attention 
nun given while we read a tract almost through, and 
both myself aiui a native brother addressed them, 
.vluu* eou.rlr.'Hv one man inquired what vas to 
become of him, respecting the things of this work 
proud I ho b lieved in Christ and became Us 
*' witii tbo view of being happy in the world 
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to conic. He was told the religion of Chri t did not 
l'auii. any man to abandon his family and friends, 
provided they did not forsake him; ,nd that it did 
not . j.juire any persons to relinquish worldly eraplov- 
uioius, as do the Fakeers among the Mussulmans, 
and San gar ees among the Hindoos; but that every 
man should follow his worldly employment, onlv he 
must be honest in so doing, or he could ot he a 
disciple of Christ. 

It seems to be a general sentiment among- Hind ms 
that some degree ofdeiilemeut necessarily ai wb - s to 
worldly pursuits, however they are conducted fund 
otbers : !l : assert, that without lyin - i! i 
Slble to su cceed m any undertaking. An J vet ih e 
same person, according to one of their own sayings'" 

will confess to you that the 'fruit of one lie is eternal 
'loath. There is no way to account for this, but to 
Hiuposc that sin and holiness, heaven and hell, are all 
alike indifferent to them. 

Another was indignant that we should hold forth 
Christ to the people, and not Krishna; upon wl. tl Wc 
begged him to explain to us what Kris] , :i d u-me 
for the salvation of men. He then rm- ov i :) i l; ,su- 
whafc h, ‘ deemed Krishna's God like do. d... H e l,, , t 
again < died 1 ; s attention to the doctrine.-. ->f Cbri,! 
” 1 ‘" !l * miracles, together with hi- unspeakable k. * 
«»« men, from which he mi-.-ht iri.-r tie 
r ' A 'y preached Christ and not K.i hi,a. 
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village named Boalee, whore, upon landing, mc fell 
into conversation with a number of Brahmins who 
had been bathing at the Gluiut. In this conversation, 
an old Brahmin asserted the unity of God, and the 
lawfulness of worshipping a number of deities, with 
the sam ‘ breath. After concluding this dispute, we 
weir further into the village, till we came to a ->ler- 
ably large tree; here wo were considerably interrupted 
by the rudeness of some Brahmins, who, by the noise 
tin.'} Made, were determined to prevent the people 
from hearing what we wished to address to them. 
Wo, however, persevered, and made good our stand 
for two hours, and, though the Brahmins opposed, 
the common people heard us gladly. In returning 
ti» the river by the same way we entered, wc com- 
mrumcd a conversation with some people upon the 
] -inks of ihe liver as they stopped us for books. 
Brahmin averred that God was as truly the author oi 
sin as lie was of holiness. Upon his acknowledging 
diuf wo were die offspring of God, 1 ask d hum if t 
was not excessively unreadohahle to suppose that a 
M)». r would I'ad his own children ini ■ evil. A lore- 
•Vv'i as tic. has forbidden men to commit sin, and 
would punish them m consequence of it, it is impoH- 
k 1 ,l e th a t he should be die author of it; aud if God 
was the author of sin, we could have no motive for 
v i i ij’- . , p.irb.u oi .oil and delderance iron*. it, i«r 
" hut *ver the b st ofbenign does must be good and 
1 • '' t fi; ,i u would ho wrong in us to sock an) e\pc- 
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«l:' against it, therefore they might cease their daily 
oacvnK.-es and ceremonies.” 

-'•fr. Carey writes at this time, in allusion to the 

maries:—"Their do ■ 

calculated to impress on our minds the importance of 
increased activity in our missionary pursuits, since 
the night is so fast approaching iu which we shall u0 

m,Vr l)u al,le *o work - The field of labour is con¬ 
tinually widening before ns as we advance; l 0 ol%g 
backward, we seem to have made some little n haue^ 
,t ; but looking forward, wo seem to be , t<l ' 
tinnary — so immense is the difference between thl 
extent of the whole and the littleness of that part 
who h is actively occupied by our labourers.” 

Nov ' 2ad -~ As we were engaged in addo^iing 
tlie natives this morning, a Brahmin came up, who, 
i'ter hearing for some time, began to object against 
•he Gospel with considerable anger, and before 
la. allowed himself time to be replied 1 o, he lost 
i 'i'imee, and turning off, left ns, declaring that (hose 
who ev e n l en t their ears to hear what we patched, 
Reserved to have them cut off. But, notv ithV.anJiug 
what lie said, a good number of people continued to 
h ud their oars, and that with great attention. This 
“ " w( - Wt>m ' ail*.I Collected ;i mi;],;; v ;‘ 

npr, Uie high-road. But lilt v .,- udv.m, d 
y 'Vay < ]■ objection. 
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Nov, 3rd.—Not.’.ling to-day worthy of notice, iiliei 
at the meeting-]louse by the road, ov at the Baranugorc 
worship this evening. 

Nov. 1th.—Went over the water to Sulkec, and 
obtained-two excellent congregations, w 1 ti**»' occupied 
ns between two and three hours. At the first place., 

I should think we had not loss than one hundred 
Ijeople. After about an hour spent in singing ab\ n.n, 
engaging in prayer, and addressing the piopk, a 
number of Brahmins being present, one of them 
eoinuieneeu very earnestly, but in good temper^ , 
dispi ich lasted some time, ihe < - - 

argument was to establish the consistency of the 
belief ' g and worship of, a multitude of deities with 
the idea of the Divine unity. This h< attempted, uy 
a ifirming them to be so many parts or members of the 
oue God, and they h id assumed uch form > a- were 
i^v t calculated io personify the different perfections of 
th : same supreme sence. The way v. e eomoated lrs 
notion, was by showing that the attributes escribed 
> those dciti- • and the actions they are sa d to have 
. performed, arc opposed * ' even idea wo are aide to 
form m the divine j. . ^a ctions, whereas, if they had 
been parts of the one supreme and infinite essence, 
t,l v would lu vvj discovered some affinity h:> him. 
However, this ru her answered than fenced him. 

Generally svu Ncir , the n dives v/lm follow the 
common idolatry (and the seceders are very few) are 
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casfc s ° nvu:h ia tfco same mould, that the objections 
they bring- forward against the Gospel are the same 
repeated day after day; and when you have preached 
among them a few months, little is urged by them 
that bears the character of novelty. 

Nov. 10' h.—Owing to the illness of our dear infiut. 
Kustacc, we removed to Calcutta on the fifth for me- 
di ad . Nice. Ho was removed from us between one 
and two o’clock the next morning. We returned In 
car station yesterday morning, accompanied by our 
esteemed brother Chamberlain, who has com- down 
the country for the purpose of restoring Ids health 
It is matter of deep affliction to see so able a labour - 
hud as,do from the work of the Lord; we humbly 
trust, however, that he will yet be spared for the 
-■'•o-d of the heathen. We went ont this m .min- 
a ml collected a good number of people on one of the 

Ghan ; Thou .^ brother Chamberlain is much 
an invalid, he could not bear to k, op silent'- Hu 
commenced the but, being very weak ie v 
obi,ged soon to sit down; yet, every now and then, 
v,hen he thought the battle went hard against, mo', 
i<* w<»u.u get up to my support After we had 
addressed them at some length we sung a hymn, and 
[ natlve brother concluded in prayer. 

ur ccG'gre- 
nUejitivo. 


tr 


fills evening vve went to llaranagore; 
Rat ion wa, pretty good and tolerably 


Biol her Chamberlain a-ui 
reffula 


^ain engaged, and, mi\ or the 
,iovo r, di?pute - w01 e co 11 Liji aeel for 
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some length, but. most of the things advanced were 
what we have been in the habit of hearing almost 
every day. 

Nov. ’ -'hh—The congregation for the last three 
days has been much as usual, but scarcely any dis¬ 
puting, and no particular occurrences to note down as 
affording any interest* 

On the 7th, when brother Adams was supplying 
the station, a young lad, about seventeen year, of 
age, nrcv nted himself as a religious inquirer, though 
without giving any very satisfactory account oi !• m- 
self* However, our practice is to give some kind oi 
trial f' • 1 who present themselves to ns. lac can 
' •«»] tv mark ably well, better, indeed, than < cy or 
remember lo have heard a native read the pointed 
character. lie reads each day five or six chapters in 
Hie Gosp<Is regularly; and in the evening 1 go '^or 
t Paunehoo’s, and hear him read a portion of \ hat 
a>* has been reading in the day, and explain it . well 
as L am able, and converse with him: but no have 
‘-aught him m several lies. 

Nov. blih. — AVe had but very lew people this 
morning, and none disputed. After breakfast, bro- 
•ii‘. Paunchoo mid I w- nt to Baranagore, when, upon 
car conn on cement, several Brahmins came in ior the 
• xi)i - parpo.se, it was evident, oi ntermpting us. 
^bie ol‘ ihem, who seemed to be their leader, was 
- V rude: and, knowing a little English, In 
- to, <1 to <*xpt «q vhat our attention would be pr* J to 
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'• df - <1 him to ho silent, mid that if' he 


had anythin!;’ he wished to say, lie must reserve if 
until we had finished what we hud to say, and that 
U would be a disgrace to him, a Brahmin, if lie 
should behave worse than the poor despised people 
who were about him. After remaining about half 
an hour, until brother Paunchoo had concluded his 
audio- and I had commenced, finding no opportu¬ 
nity of effecting his purpose, he muttered somethin..-, 
and abruptly retired from the place. 

That cl tss of natives that know but little, and 
• ivc acquired a mere smattering 0 f English, we 
J variably find the most daringly forward and 


captious. 


Prevented this afternoon from going to the j 10 . 
foundry by a heavy shower of rain. 

Nov. loth.—This morning we were obliged, after 
eight days’ trial, to part with the young man, Sc.; 
eiuiwlra, above named. He had told so many lies, 
auu giv n such proofs that he was in search for his 
body, and not seeking salvation, that we thought it 
hopeless to retain him any longer. 

"Nov. I'/ 1 in — After ou regular worship in our 
meeting-house by the side of the road, we .... at ou‘ 
..void liidi a nn into the cit, B: mg* m search .-i 
go>nnd lor a Bengalee meeting-house, J w-id i . iin. 

• u a respectable native, who was in the habit of 
1 dit. / brother Adams during L.- r -sideneo hero. 
. -<• ottei:i|,;. J todissurue m ■ from expending strength 
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in so hopeless a cause as tbftt >f preaching 
the i« pel to the natives of Bengal : adding, that lie 
was persuaded they were too wicked to believe in 
Clu-ist. Tit* begged to know why, if Christ was the 
true Saviour, the Jews, his own countrymen, aid n ,t 
believe in him? I told him, that was amply ex- 
plained hr the Evangelist John, where it was declared 
that (< Light was come into the world ; hut that men 
loved daikncw rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil/* lie also requested me to explain the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity. I told him that was not my 
business: and before he determined to reject or to 
receive that doctrine, he had a previous question to 
decide—-viz., Whether the Bible was a revelation trom 
God to teach us the way of salvation. I w T e w re 
assured of that point, we were then bound to receive 
v\huU'\ u* that taught, and our not being* a’do to com¬ 
prehend the doctrine would he no reason whatever 
why wv -linnld reject it. He must be very conscious 
fa di-tint'th»n between his body and soul, and Limv 
also that r y were unit J ; and yet he could give no 
account of the matter—how they were unite So 
lucre me*hr . e in the T vine exigence both distine- 
lion and v.nion, and yet surpassing our comprehension 
as to tiic manner of its existence. 

Aft:. !* taking our leave of the abo\ native gentle¬ 
man, unt about a quarter of a mile down tlu 
MicG ; and collect d a delightful congregation. *It 
-d cd of almost all sorb- of people—ilus\ 
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Brahmins, Sudras. Botli myself and flic native 
Christian engaged, and, after concluding, distributed 
a number of tracts. 

Nov. 20th.—Congregations much a mal these 
last two or three days, and nothing rci iins to be 
noted down of any interest. 

Nov. 22nd.—Our morning congregations, belli by 
lie road-side and at Baranagore, pretty good; but 
a bad none who disputed with us, and only one who 
received a tract 


In tnc a item con our attendance at the iwiidomuiry 
was very good. 

Nov. 23rd. — Our congregation was L.gvr B mu 
•- sual to-day. At the meeting-house by the sided 
the road we found a rough antagonist, who deter, 
mined to occupy the time in speaking the yraises of 
Hurry, and in reconciling a multitude of Debt*is with 
lb unity of God. The arguments were the ranm 
as in a similar instance stated above. Wo provided 
ourselves with a boat alter breakfast, and v.ed dow. 

• he rive; as far as Kidderpore, about six miles from 
the place \vh-*re we live. 

' he population in that direction is immense. Wo 
collected tv o good congregations, gave a*way to t/mse 
who could read, and were desirous of them, all lb•: 
t -« !. we had with us, and then returned horn*-. 

Nov. 24tli,«—Our attendance w yv good to-day } b* h 
•ci's. but osp. dally at Banmagqre ij : tn'mim/. The 
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'.'Impel Wiis almost filled with attentive hearers. After 
concluding, a respectable Brahmin attacked us warmly, 
though with old weapons. The position ho assumed 
was, that unless wo could work miracles before their 
eves, it was impossible to turn them to Christ. I 
bad just l eon reading to them?the miracle of Christ 
feeding 1000 persons with a few loaves and fishes : 
but ail will not do, uni os we can work, miracles, can 
do the same over again. 

It was urged upon them to consider the credibility 
of the testimony uoune to this and other miracles; 
and if tli; could not be shown to be in any degree 
suspicions, it was then then* duty to believe*them 
much as if they had seen them performed : and again, 

^hat miracles wore not the things that wore needed, 
but a heart well disposed towards God; for instance, 
'-'dint could be a greater miracle than the rising of 
the tun amongst them from day to day; vet who 
amongst them praised God for that universal bless¬ 
ing : or who amongst them was disposed to him o . 
that account ? 

owever, this did not satisfy, and the du.de of the 
Ve- ng alone admonished us to close our contest. 

> ■. . :ui.—After worship by the side of the road 
wits over we went into the oily. Vv e slopped about 
a mile from our dsvelling under the fcfaade of a lar<*e 
tiW - T,h> people, remembering that we came amord 
1 Ik in about this time last year, behaved very p, >Utel\ 
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us, and brought a mo rail for me to sit upon. We 
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both addressed the people, but towards the end they 


became so crowded as to a (ford us but little opportu¬ 
nity of being heard. A number of Brahmins also at 
thfe time became noisy. When the truths <,f natural 
religion only are treated of, they behave very . ell; 
h. i when from them we pass to the truths of the 
< {)WF 1, as salvation through the death of ULrA, ilny 
mvarial>ly betray impatience. W e proceeded about a 
quarter of a mile, and collected another . mgregnl.lon, 
which, though uot- so .numcM’b ''.as mu h more 
au ditive. \V« distributed ail our tracts, which took, 
us some time, as wc see more and mo- the -eoftsity 
of being very careful to nohow we give, <.thonvi«« y,. 
might give away ten tim.es the quantity, but with 
little hope of doing good. 

Nov. 27th. —Our congregations these two lay 
have been tolerably large, but no particularrest 
excited among them. 

Last, evening; a Brahmin came to our dwelling', 
whom I had accosted > the morning as he was i 
in 1 along* the road. 1 offered to him a ‘ jY of the 
first number of our llart. • j of the (jo^c* >, hiiely mu 


of ti e pv. • but he then rel'usvd, ..jy'mg, he fc-nld 
not lalrc anything’ from us then, nor stay to ■>:. 

. .<■ } jh lie had not. • erfonn. A ins mmi ' ’ 

'Votionn, lud should ch■ 7 i?>e<j L weiitl i \ r bo t*.o bile. ^ 
:*/• Atoulij no ••ru) >1 v iathe <:v».invi : r > J. e i- • 
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the book, ...d conversed nearly half an hour with us 
upon religious subjects. 

Also another very respectable young* man on me and 
brought two of his neighbours with him. <I L - h as 
frequently been here before, when brother Adams 
liv'd ere. Ilia knowledge of the English iangi 
is very vesper-table, and he is well ‘acquainted wiih 
the contents of the New Testament, especially with 
the Four Gospels. But his heart is unaffected, t 
pre.*»ed upon him the trutli'? of s ovation as wail ;e ] 
wus abh . 1 particularly begged im to.reflect upon 

th>: great sin of living in idolatry with the knowledgv 
he possessed of the Gospel, and the belief lie \ iv*f v od 
in it. But ihough arguments and ex.cu cs failed him, 
w hat lie heard seemed to make little irajuv: -ion on 
him. 

Nov. f?s(b.—Brother Adams and I collected bid. 
i *.. people at worship on the road-side th morning 
but our congregation at Baninagore was \v*y good. 
A gii .it deal of hardness of rev 0 was exhibited, an l 
a enu ! . i attempt to int rrupt us ; but by an i rin-r 
seme lew questions, and promising to hear them more 
fully hereaflcr, we were enabled to get through our 
address. 

Tin groat thing required of us was to work a mi- 
ra<: i.. Such remarks as these—“ If we sac you change 
• I'iii 1 ’ kia from Hack to white, or if y 0 u can ^ivc 

»y one of w fuui liar Is instead of u\o, v\ w \- 

s 2 
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believe iu Christ,”—v re made, with ether things of 
a sinilar nature. 


LETTKR AIM.RESSKD TO THK SOCIETY. 

“ November.— In our native work either at Calcutta 
or Do organ ore we can relate no important uccess. 

“ We 1 ave lately arranged a plan by which wo are 
:ihie to maintain worship in IliudostaueG or Iiong,ih*o 
move frequently than before; generally at tho place.*, 
of worship, sometimes in the houses of inquirers, and 
: 1 other i ftnu 3S in the op n air. The plac< ..< : diip 
umn tinned in our last (the one built by \] ... p 00 , 
1 rtuguese woman), is nearly completed. and will 
be opened in a few days, and we doubt not, id, 
its situation, v ill furnish an opportunity of p ro _ 
chiming the Gospel to thousands who never heard i; 
before. ‘With what success we must leave in (V- 
win*, of him who has said—* X will give my Son tin 
heathen for his inhe italic., and the uttenno t ; 0 f 
the earth for his possession/ 

“ Since we las. gave you an ace unt of i\ ir. - r 
department, we have prim d a small tract on the 
Kvidcn.es of Christianity-' in Sanscrit, an! tin- fhm 
purl of 1 e of the Goy> d in .Bemoileiv b..:? ; 

prepared by ourselves ; with a Dialogue between t 
*h:.ut p»*d an (* Hi ooi* in ibngak-C, writN-n by m npiw 
bruihur. 

* ’'■ import i.Uie< 1 the lie 1 ot labour ivc cctup 
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daily rises in our estimation. Independent of natives 
of every country in Europe and Asia wh? reside in 
ibis city, or visit it for tho purposes of eommeiv-i*, 
with whose residence here we were previously ac¬ 
quainted, \\o have during the Inst month eon sur¬ 
prised by tin d’seovery of a number of fhug-, li* ; 
being without the letters of caste, open to missiona¬ 
ries a new and promising field of usefulne-" i non* 
numb in this city amount to thousands, and bon 
the natural friendship which subsists amongst native* 
of the same country in a foreign land, they form 1 die 
neighbourhoods amongst themselves in Jiihnenl yu.., 
of the city,. > nd from this circumstance, as "ell a^ iii.ni 
their nndoiv funding the Bengale e reiulei Ihui in¬ 
struct km (ho mure easy. 

“ As t * the Hindoos and Mussulmans wilhin our 
resell, we gpnnot pretend to number tnem. 

••The thought of their number and eircumbuncos, 
eon trusted with our weakness and fewness, i 
dvc to our fWdings ‘ buhl a member of our Soeiei 


hu \ vi. itod us during the last month, mul have be- 
lurid the multitudes c ‘ Hindoos who i raver.- 1 our 
. tree is dating the last festival of Kttli. or haw w it- 
..-Md the innumerable thiong of Mussulman who 
•r seveva' da>s and night.**' passe.J our (loot*?, beating 
tl M * r bv. ists in nn iuc y of Hussain and Ho« ain, and 
(hr n moment have indulged the reflect ire., f Amongst 
ild* tliere i vi't cm* v ho knows the only tnu 
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(lod, a ad Jesus Christ- whom he ha;- .*>)»<•, whom s.o 
; n ' nv L Iifo ' taml/ we are ; ..-rauadedhis he irt would 
have melted; and, if unable himself to have adirsed 
f!uu h die first retired place would have heard hi 
,cive:u ‘’applications or. behalf of ah ■. denary exertions 
ir this city. *0 Lord send 1 . v p ,.,‘pe . . • jp j 
for v;»iii is the help of man/ 

,f Dc-ar brethren. ’he harvest truly is |.lont^:iss 

P (J L arc and weak. The ..lateof this .mr 

itaMe hcyoml conception. • 

a. - our addre.-ses assent to our doctrine/. ,,,.*1 •• 

receive and it.id the Scriptures and tract Imti •■/<,!' 
cm.. >-s, hardened siuners mil. The davl; ,■,. .,• / / 
ande 1 standing appears in some degree removed, but 
the veil that covers the heart is not yet rcnl/ati 
your missionaries in this city, after nearly two v. . >V 
a.. cion,, in some degree they hope faithful, labour*, 
though (hey lament it has been with axil *, |,W 
proportioned to 'he miseries of those around them, t 
the value of the hit.sings they are commissioned to 
■ her, hrr. ; ot t . lamer.! that no one th mph ihcir 

* - • bm ind- led to hi) hold . £ rim 

S(.»t before them. 

‘ Xt><\rit-hf»tunding this want of si vo*s, it > 
f . the eonversi \ of wo dr not i iol :• „ 

j, and v. • alloctioimUdy * opo tb.it yi;1j t , r 
, will not : Vv.- rv nor fains i . ..?n* j f , 

* ’ ° J ram pore * 1 ! »''• red b no; mi:-ao* y 
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Tullv, till at u.tthe cliain of the was brok- n, anci 

Krishna oitibrjcod tlui Saviour. .Brolln J T idao. 

after rmmberh dk- l ua^ jdk tits ; ha., at length 
tized a ilurmnu, -ad entertains good hop.* ofsov. ml 
■ . . and0 t lib : o r fewer ■ * « 

fruitless 1.1.01, r.-, Iras yielded at om-c to the sc, f .tre ol 
the true Crod> and. many of the inhabitants havi n 
rmprmedrdUr the love of Christ. And is the ^ 
of Calcutta, although it l»o wholly given to ido r.t-v 
to ivmuin for ov*t in the power of the ‘ 

shall the standard of Tmmaraiel he here only ere ted 
without success? Arc its inhabitants sd metooww** 
for Di' : ue mercy to pardon, or too hard* nud i 01 
nipotcut ec to subdue!' Oh no, wo belie 
llad wo laboured twenty yean instead >1tv. , u1lC cU 
n nnsu eossful, wo should have no i> * 1 ’ 

tl pair. Simeon and Anna, a \\d ot-b<‘ •= 
tin Divine promi ses, waited w.thpauemo, and at he ; 
unexpectedly beheld the Wr in the Im.-i. ; and 

1 hough we -ec at preset,' but little that promises the 
, , ivms I o .tom-on .f the Redeemer’s kingdom vt 
.„ul,i wO live by faith, yet will wo labour in ospoon- 
lion of :• tviuraphant day {or %on. to our sue >_ 


nM ,l ill,; snee- of our missionary brethren, one thing 
,mly is njjcessa:; -an iullBcuto from on high. By the 
translation and printing of the Scriptures ami tracts 
and th.- ■,reaching of the Word, the work is commenced. 
$» by these means multitudes in diltereut <*»untries 
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If o read and la aid, in t icir own tongue, the won¬ 
derful works of God. 

‘•'But we painfully feel what all certainly confess, 
that without Divine influence nothin-- will be effected. 
Assist us, therefore, British Christians, hy your 
prayers. In the retirement of the closet and at the 
family altar, a;; well as in your public assemblies .br- 
\ m;y supplicate for your missionaries in this country 
‘hat cheering and animating influence by which done 
this‘toliiary place si lad, and thi 

rejoice and blossom as ihc lose.’ 

“As we were going to Doorgapore this evening. 

■t™. - and myself called at the ncwly-erected 

school for Bengal • girls. As our visit was entire! 
unexpected, wo were the more gratified with tiudim- 
fiiteen scholars diligently employed ii writing J„ 
alphabet, figures, compound letters. Sat. None of 
'hem appeared alarmed, as we had inti v, ated, by 
European entering the school, hut, on the contrary, 

1 °mod highly gratified by the attention i aid 1 
them.” 
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CHAP. XI. 

EFFECTS OF IDOLATRY—CIRCULAR ROAD 
CIIAPEL—LETTERS. 

“ Error is the most appalling when connected in its oir.-iu, or 
mixed up in its principles, vilh some contused not ion some 
profound, though obscure, feeling of the truth —SciiUJQRi- 

The reader will he able to judge irom the foregoing 
Journal, how true the missionary in India finds the 
above licntii a nt, and how little lie is helped in his 
at tempi to reform the general opinions of the people 
oil lolhyon, mHi*h less their practice, by the lev. y<.ih~ 

' hull ages ago were placed at ihc foundation of \ n 
sr\ deln o> gross pantheism. 

So- in jJern writ. :s .seem to take great pleasure 
h tho noti m, tluu notwithstanding the admitted 
manifold practical evils of idolatry, 

■ ruolly, then; i~ much to he f ind n t onlv in 
its vsteiir of belief, but in ihe very ferocious rues 
and harbaiTdins of heathendom, which if not Chris¬ 
tianity it -elf, is something very much allied to s *me 
pt.v, u - of religious belief amongst us * 

* W sf .iiMier l?€v;. r t June, lhoG. 
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Persons who hold llii^ notion are for the most part 
i nmd ^ to ho those who make a great boast of their 
charity and their universal brotherhood; but who -In 
than any other men to alleviate the multiplied 
sorrows of those who hasten after another God. But 
this notion, which affords so much pleasure and rebel 
to a host of philosophers and sod-disant philanthro¬ 
pists, is found by Protestant missionaries to have no 
pa i-tiele of truth for its basis. If their testimony, 
v inch is one and universal, is to be taken on this 
subject, it must: entirely overturn such u notion. It 
i ir direct opposition to it, conliumug as it does all 
i he statement - of Scripture as to the awfullv npp-dliu _• 
effects of idolatry on the hear? and life. 

One of the missionaries writes:—" N , - 

(.vises me irmre than to ilnd how extremely lin n d 
ar the points of agr ?iru at between a believer in the 
Hindoo and a believer in the Christian system*. 
How extremely few are the articles, even of naturel 
reunion, that can be adduced without eontradkdmu.*' 


“ irr>i. the coincidence of certain conceptions ij h u rn 
mythology whh imths and doctrines vhieli ‘are admitted h\ 
ur- i-.ivct;. we wn*t l' : ovr guard a a to o r conclusion >. TIoa 
a , lov instance nddft man err who should s»r;jpoat- iVi. lie e 
m»y analogy in the Indian symbol and notion of the «'bme 
t-rta 1 1. do nui t ay with the Christian doctrine of t in '] riti'Hy, but 
1 )u . ’ til her of the Platonic 'bools. The third it» 

'-ivu i ii, o ..the god of desire .lion, nppcfc.s ovid ly 
h-Mtoi ' . < irruption wl brought death i-b :d‘. cre- 
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Th< Hindoo deity i* a mere notation of all id ml 
i.; tribai-es?. 3> 

Besides, if Dmue truth be really concealed amongst 
this cliar-- ol* things in the East, it is strange t! n. 
one should have groped his way to it, and have spread 
tar and who. his experience and his success for the 
loom g i , ' instruction of otl ut it is 

not jo; and the appalling faei that presents ilseli 
ev:-iv where to the Christian m esionary must still be 
kept before our mind, (for with this we have ?uainl\, 
if no; ntircly to do,) that for the vt ry few inhabitants 
r! ?m\ heathen country whose practice is sup rior to 
■ eir creed, there are hundred* of millions oi whe n 
it .n t ’ k * concluded, notwithstanding all their d- 
inii; re, that u God is not in 

all i m th 'Mghir,. ’ Should not i.lds star'ling l a-1 
‘done • • enough to shut out from sucu ■ - cv, >h r1 

lioinins Christians to study and weigh it ' r the 
inch t - i! * * 1 1 n; Llviv zeal and their pity *»o, it Ihe- 
pops.: s /oy quality half so precious. 

plu ( hristiai tea eh e* finds in India tha J net only 
are ihr vligimis doctrine- which contai a mod cum 
,g c ;■ itii unavailing, but the very portions of them 
»v hieh arc traditional, ami which doai like iiiellio 
around the Bmdoe mind, making its darkness the 
mom j/dj able, ;uo a hindrance rather that a help, 
h'ltr iiu vliar - nUmces are given n . illu 
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ua'.ia' of this Tornark, and of llic manner in which 
] K V vd of God is rendered by them of no ciK'd. 
r lh traditional sentences arc almost v\ord for word 
with our own Scriptures. 


“Thore is one God, and not a seco:-!. Without 
shedding of blood is no remission. Sin b the trans- 
.ression of the law.'” With these dco/mc-, and 
wit h that of incarnation so distinctly taught , a casual 
observer might suppose the Hindoo ; w^re <jultc 
prepared to receive the Go-pel; but he is pr -Oavod. 
ahw ! on the contrary, most entirely to reject it. 
When the missionary stands up and takes a u xi 
Scripture bearing on the above subjects, such as 
th -—“ Sin is the transgression ot the law. t j ie 
Hindoo recognises tliis instantly. How dues 
pervert it? He interrupts the missionary, and sars 
“True—but of what law is sin tl:. tran 
fray do you mean that which you hold in your 
hand ?” meaning the Bible. 

The missionary replies—“ No, m\ brother, because 
’ it, 1 know, is no law to you.'’ 

“ ^ hat then is nil ?” says the sophist. 

I will tell you, my brother/’ says the ,,.i- ; . : . r , . 
“ ’Vhen .you went to the Bazaar tliis morning and 
u n. .’at an article h r so much, and canto and told 
' O' • •.-.nj', .. or that you gave u. s ioi" lor ' 



hat right or wro g ? 
u>vr'v Hr htuned and 
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confounded; the missionary exclaim - in his hearing 
«You see yor.r law, my brother, and your fravc- 
' >;? of it. Now hear me again:— Sir is the 


§L 


S' 


transgression of the law.’ ’ 

All who dwell among idolaters find truly that man 
bv wisdom knows not God; and that nothing l -s 
Hum a positive revelation of himself in his M ord and 
by liis Spirit to the mind and heart can make any 
• ,. ; unto I ion.” In this respect it ma 
not much whether the man he Hindoo, Mussi. au. 
or English"!an, the Divine process must be the 


same. 

The reader has learnt from tiro foregoing Journal 
how groat the difficulty was to which the missionary 
\va< suhjeeled, by this frivolous questioning, in his 
at, riiptf to maintain seriousness and devotion. 

“ What we have most to lament is that univei al 
Iftvil vot eh a -a ter,: id that total deficiency of principles 
and idea:- ' i m all moral and Divine subjects. wliiJi 
render tin imtivo.' "■ illy indisposed to think "r spent 
with the lea~t solemnity upon the most av ml and 
moment us coihu. as. Soinotin.es, out of fifty or a 
hundred people, there are many whom, if you migl, 
jui'.v - from a p »■mances, you would eoneeive to he 
onmegd in solemn reflection; hut all in an instant 
s ime 'of them will tos^ up their had., tiv.: it oil 
' -it-!, a -r.c or a jest, star! li on) the place, and take 
v.-uii tii.-m or lilt eon others. These discourage- 
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are dillorentj ;..s v/e meet them in actual mis¬ 
sion; try combat, to wh..L they arc when viewed only 
ii) distant prospect; and arc such as require strong 
faith in ice Divine promises to overcome. 

he very great obduracy and depur. -d state into 
wide-h the natives of this count.;- arc sunk present 
•an obstacle still more affecting, and which seems to 


hid defiance t- human exertions. 

“ While in all countin'-..s in which idolatry exerts its 
Lnilueuco, it produces, in the human mind, cruelty, 
lust, hatred to God and Divine thing.,, which com¬ 
pletely justifies 'he description given us ofitlre heathen 
character in the Word of God; it is our lot to boom- 
among a people in whose characters ar« united nil t ; 0 
above features, and added to cunning . d fraud 
which render our work peculiarly painful. 

It frequently happens, as you will onr 

that, the 

-mnirng anticipation, result in disappointment; and 
me only profitable as they supply fresh reasons for 
-oic dependence upon God, whose power alone can 
render our work miecessful. 

“■NVc a c very thankful to state that the .*tcnd- 
axici- at the eltapcl this last month has 1 „,-n oqu.d. ii 
n t i-uperior, to any former tun*-; and •«. me now 
• 2 steps for obtaining ground for ; , 

1"“ ' ' ' vhip in tin very hour; nr t ;i . 

ino.o begun a warfare with th r-mpi • - ol‘ 
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Satan in t-hk »untry, which we hope not to r*.hn- 

♦ piisli till iKith, nor till some signal sucres ^hal) have 
been g ranted, indicative of the eventual ove rthrow :>n j 
complete destruction of bis at present uncontrolled 
power. hVe desire still to labour, assured th it * access 
is certain, and that the kingdom of our L »i<l ball 
eventually embrace the world,” 

The mention of oiiu other heautitul work, completed 
by our miBsionaries in Calcutta in the year iS:2r?-, 
must not he omitted neve. This was tlio creel: : ol 
r j 1 n? B • 'hapel, a building most chaste, simj le, 

• ud refreshing to the sight. To the biograpd *’ of 
Mr. Carey it must be an* object of interest, be 
ams a chief collector of the whole amount net led ie 
del \ iba election. Two or three tours were dovotod 

to this work even day for wane time, for which he 
was abundantly repaid by the great eneouragvmoii. 
ar»t! m o- ^ which lie met with in Calcutta, • ' ■ 
per-ms of .. Irani;- i i society, and all denomi’ 1 --Iions 
of Christians, \vl > seemed muc h gratified when a-ked 
to r.mtrinulo their aid to ti c object. Main u 
m ah or-Lfo the evening horn v-j »•••••,aik*.i by so a - 
firc-Hido relati m of Indian life, win e ibis o dice ling 
lor the chapel was also mentioned. Ho told how 
to . * two or Ihre .* tors c • in g< in 

•gth lie obtained a stubby sort of little horse, whii ii 
suited well ik th*: work. 

&■*■»«• of the rich natives gave their centrumimi.: 
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•i!eri5»t willingly, aud singular wee some of the rcu- 
contivs which lie occasionally liad. When collect in g 
cither for chapel or schools, one of them replied 
that h . would give with pleasure, “for ho had groat 
respect for Jesus Christ.” 

To this .Bethel, so soothing and resting to the 
spirit of him who has just turned aside from he dis- 
tvssing sights and sounds—the misery and sin of 
id latry—tlic wearied missionary, or the li -art-stricken 
v. ashippt , may go as to the inner sanctuary of his 
nu!, where dwells the Divine Comforter, for p 
and quiet. At evening time this was a joy, a r . , x 
consolation, and long will it stand, speaking out this 
motto—“ Return unto thy rest, O my soul; for the 
Lm-d hath dealt bountifully with thee.” y s p . 
is rest even hero for the weary pilgrim, the ket.pj,,,.. 
of a Sabbath ; for they who have believed do .-m,. 
into rest—that rest of which this house for God, in 
the precincts of idolatry and confusion, is the apt 
symbol. Here is the worship of Jehovah maintained 
m (he service of song and prayer ; here the admini- 
1 ra. ion of the Divine ordinances, the faithful preaching 
d 1. Word of Life, from whemv the living .,'.uis' 


juv ever :l .wing, and are as fift h and pure at 

! • ' a;: '■•'bon these servenls of Christ, now in i ve 

<1R,(T sanctuary at the fountain head of bile-, v.w 
' i i. »uo frm under the I'n-eslmld oi thi: siuictmiry. 

11 ' 5 heir tiun' dm stream v.hl- u 'hvvd l.-cme,; L.*s 
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deepened and widened ; and now it is a m er to swim 
nu which no man eun pass over. €< 1C irn mho thy 
i jt, O my --mil, iov the 'Cord hath dealt bountifully 
with theed” 

The following extracts, continuing the narr.-uivc <• 
Mr. Carey's labours, are from his own pen: 

“Nov. Slid, 1820.— As Paunclioo and I were this 

evening calking to B -, we observed ten or twelve 

persons staudiiv; round a Sunyasee, who was sitting 
crops-h’rged, almost naked, and covered over wit'i 
ashes from • ad to foot, under the shade oi a tie^, 
lie prof' red to have relinquished all carnel and 
worldly * njoyments ; hut. after engaging in coin na¬ 
tion with him, wc soon discovered from his incolr* cut 
answers and rod eyes, as well as from the p liM ' n 
which the people were ranking, and the remains oi 
former 'd'w that we aw lying before him. thal he 
was m a .* of intoxication from smoking f« 

;; \ rue; of most por-drions qualities, but hi ve:\ c an- 
ni ,, n u^e • ■ * 1 ' • the lowei and most depraved cln^ > 
of natives. 

-■ '|V li him, tin-rolmv, u • -an.:, a m . 

r ,.j a perWn • P Scrip.arc and then address 'd the 
crowd win' hau by this time assembled - n-1 

• • t the uyasfo, and the t >tal 

in»ufficicu'. \, *.’vei\ if he were in core, of buddy an 
•riih-s r out wal'd hvau*. m a k d \vl a! \ 
w procure tin- pardon of sin aid the i * vour of (tod. 

T 
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-,, .o idea oi' obtaining ji tafi :ation in the sight of 


God through the right < usvu.ss of another, is a< tlx 
farthest possible remove froia all the religious concep¬ 
tion* of this people. Whether it be the pevfu’mane 
of the daily ceremonies ot bathing in the G: .ge 
rei Ping the nan . of a deity, seli-mtheted pe nee.., 
tract ion from worldly cares. Divine imliti. urns, 
or whatever else, it is always something which they 
themselves do that they conceive re.mars them accep¬ 


table in the sight of God. This, i J is true, is an 
' >u oi' the ns ral mind in the more privileged 
European, as well as in the Hindoo; but in the latter 


ii is formed into system, c.-.tahlibV.ed by mUunify, 
euppovi ed by example, inculcated by their wheiv, 
d by sensible representations, and ah. , : „’ U01 . 


makes such a formidable iv.i buvr to the humblui; 
doctviuca of the Gospel, as fully to convince mo tin' 
Divine power al me can subdue the obduracy <J tic a 
!. a.' -, and bung down their high l- to 

i ho obedience of the faith which is in Chnsfc Jc*u.-. 

'•'Nov. 0 .—Paunchou and I went out to the public 
t ad, and collected a small congregation. A contain 
f Mussulman*, twe’vc or fourteen it. numb' pa n,g 
I)V, stood to lid on, bu:, bean .g u, spo in lit ugul • 
itnm«*duicly went a...ay, saying it was intended for 
Ibo Hindoos, and m u ior them. Pive-y 1. ..n p:ci<.rs 
being spoken to in his own 1 . up ■ ■, and, u ilc • lie 
“ddr • d ’ 1* with the oil,.. didiui'lv In’ f , 
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he made to Klvre a p. ivoh in eaniot v.ho cj V , t 
liun on the subject of religion. Thb ii lu , y 0 
natural, because it h general; lor whether vuu r >t 

of English, Hindoos, Mussulmans, PoKugm- e, or 
Armenians, (all to he found in Calcutta,) the remark 
which h - been made is equally aj>plieable to even 
on ' • ; ;hem; ;nd 1. mce the importance of acquiring 
all, or at 1 ;n: most of these languages, in order fully 
; o do the work of an evangelist in this large and 
1^'j uh;»r i cu y. The remark may be extended further. 
£>i learned &ind< > rej with disdain a • 
ottered to him, unless it is written in Sanscrit; and 
lea vd Mussulmans would treat, I suppose, in nearly 
he same way, anything offered to them in Hiiule - 
inti. while they would prbablv read with aticidi.n 
the same tin a if presented m Persian. 

* f ]Nlov. iHiili.—This morning at Barman ur we 
principally i ;:ch aveurob to repel the of, retions whmh 
the native 1 ring against Christianity, by ?■ \y ing tin 

' r OfW ^ 

a.. v at if Jc Christ is that Supreme Being, there 
can ao ha* m arm • from iu* rely injecting Cie name, if 
ih> v worshm Pie person. ‘ I > that knvwvlh u..n 
the Soil, kuoweth not the Father who hath neat 
Mm/ 

“Jan. 18&.L—1 weiil in conj , any with utir "ativj 

•Mother, Pa'inch o. to Bar uj ur. I read a ... ‘tin* 
,v i : John, and poL . l the ease of the impotent v.\ 
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a ■ he pool. 1 Be! Itesda. Our congregation amounted 
to it:.. • than fifty persons. Wost of them heard 
attentively, and went away without a reply. Towards 
the close two persons sought occasion to scon. Imi. 
finding none except a few hoys 1 second them, they 
loft as. I dwelt at some length up.rn th ir hardness 
of 3’eart, in having heard the Gospel now for nearly 
two years, and none of them had yet turned to God. 

“ n. l ! h.—Had worship this evening by the si t 
of the road. Paunchoo read to them, and espial d, 
the parable of the‘Tares of the field/ lie insisted 
particularly upon the solemnities of the r. 
went. When Paunchoo had concluded, ,,f ,,„ r t ^j 
adversaries, whom I well remember to . (;i | 

us a year ago said: — ‘We preached ulvalion b- 
.b.- u Christ, but as for him, he could not i„ ];, .* 
v, itliont some sensible demonstrations/ He Ided 
that ‘the Brahmins inculcated the worship of the 
Dobtas as essential to salvation; and J h:r if a per.v.n 
con id sir due his passions and live mis; inly, in «• ..uld 
ho .-aved.’ 1 replied, that y-storday I had seen a 
uuinl or of the very persons lie referred to, who hud 
V. t latio. and mother and their own native places, 
•uid in •>. shamclei » n rner went a ho . : 


]. 4gcd their 

But they 

Jicmwclves 

v ' 4 ‘ 1 ( u Wo o jud';\> Inal could 

Mot he t 

id: to 

" ,,tiWO ■i.tiouj for God had 

o u " u u.: 

our ImuKbs 

might take care of then 

\ i Ulul it 

\ve wo e ill 
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• o tako up with r. vagrant life, t .skod who would ho 
'•■it to feed us? Moreover, they all L new that- this 
sort of people were of all others the most proud and 
lascivious. I confessed fhattue religion of Christ was 
altogether different from this, as it called upon us to 
honour our father and motherland to engage Honestly 
iu the duties of life, and as it secured the deC nu t k a 
of human pride, by calling upon us to repent of sin 
and believe in another for salvation. I pon this, our 
antagonist leaving, a young Brahmin came up > 01 - 
Lot hr the cm- - inter. The point he contended for 
was the necessity of implicitly following the go aioo* 
as guides. It was a&kcd him, amongst other 
whether. i hi- gooroo was to go with him to market 
an mslriict him to give ten rupees for an uuiCa* 
which w;u' worth hut one, he would follow hi - did 
lion ? ff then in temporal things he would omui line 
and decide for himself, he ought to do so in matters 
of salvation. He dealt out a considerable, portion ot 
invective, and fhe evening drawing on, ’ e went 
his way. 

<r Non 5th - -We have on cur premises tw 0 or ti:n 0 
hundred people, all on their way to <dimga Saugui 
j om the ’Nopaui con.dry. But holy a< these people 
rev. or would ne tb *ght to be, one of them was 
taught thieving, al >ui sin teen rupees this morning 
’ls.yi out* of the women travel ling with them; move- 
o \t he wa . a brahmin. 
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‘ e had i. tolerable congie; ifcioii on the side of 
* ■ ■ d part of Man., xv., nud insisted ] art?- 
c o u]y < :i the w ords— In vain do ye worship nie, 
tor doctrine the commandments of men,” 
r Lvvo penons cavilled. One of them said. f \oli a i% 
that we cannot be saved but by believing' in Jesus, 
i */ ar well assert that, unless \<ai ' oliev in our 
])<;l.da«, you will never be saved/ I endeavoured to 
•*a] lain and to show the truth of what *ro advanced, 
r-iunchwo cioecu in prayer, and silence was obtained. 
] havi. (ten jmi that we are almost -me ol‘ d ien- 
ti u wht i '.'ug:iged in prayer, howcv,.r -..nsettlcd the 
ogatioi may be during- the discount. 

“ Nov. 7tli.—Wo had a good number of foe this 
njo.-iing m Har.iuagur, though dfeputilw wiw. . VCIV 
On*. ..hi matt heard wry attentively for upv,-irc..- of 
ludf an hour. 

“ In the midst of brother P/s discourse, a mm cam- 
up mil - hastily, and demanded wh.i sin was? Wo 
rt ;.ii, J, as v • have often done when the *ani K>nehl Li 
!: i- been put u. us, that sin was tin m .u*H of (h,d’s 
la . ’. J nor* ie* i!ie force* of those v, oi . c r John-- 
• ic Man^rcssioi of the law/—antil » ,• ire 
n ) li». .> «.'luuj wiiere all are j>?vjd: ^ (.he d.t ’k 

" i' ' the tii-1; queid; n. ji moi’id nature, 
lx tie i'Yi.0 i brolhc’ Prun<eli-.-o and T L t:<> 
uin, whore had ecu *e. < LU&tiin* 

1 11 v ' M our country eh n, nK w , . nivt 
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\ f ':cv preaching to tli . heathen, with wh.»n wc have 
Itw idea- in common, and "ii.lt w no,.t we have to 
(•o'.unuiiicate through a foreign medium, it affords a 
-pleasing contrast to he able to announce the truths of 
salvation to those with whom wc have a common lan¬ 
guage, and to whom the ideas and phraseology of the 

Bible are in me measure familiar, 

“■y 0 v. Idth. —A Bengalee, in the capacity a 
Sircar, came to us this morning in quest of some hooks. 
The Bengalee female, for whom he manages a simp, re¬ 
ceived a tract some little time ago, when our brethren 
wci'O preaching, and, being mucli shuck V itl1 ' 
OOiwents of it, was anxious to make further inquiries. 

l]th.—Wo continued a eousidcnihle time at 
the . , . ship hj the >ad-side this afteruocn 

As w wore comm- acing, wo saw a loiv per. uiis \\ 
hud been offering to Kali. Wo eabcl l ’- ■■ u w > 
and began by interrogating them as 1 " x K J 
I \ xpeet from such d@«otkms. Some oi iM 
nne. ’ ii oil with a -mile, and stud find was the ' :i;> 
they hail been taught. 1 tried to impiv -; upon them 
the b feous sil f idol try. 

“While P..-.e-boo was discoursing, a number of 
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«.;mo op ■ ]io luseovr. > i an evident ui< ri>. 

,, ul a io conn- nee disputing. 0 e began by 

af.-ag, what was nee. -.arv in a sinner's e niing (o 
'hi. r t? Vv told him it \ as ceqrisite ho should rc- 
, :;ia v ; — .d illustrated n -'itk a ■ • uj. - i 
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or two taken. from earth:things. Another, an old 
adversary ol ours, who encountered us mean than a 
vear ago, saal we could give no sign- that v. 'add he 
saMslriv.l ory that salvation eotdd he obtain.: d b\ ( ‘lirisi . 
hh or instance/ said he, 'we constantly see «me sun 
nd one moon; now, if you make them two, wo will 
believe in Christ. 5 Again, f If we could see that you 
Christians were delivered from death, then we might 
believe! 5 — 'A: adulterous and wicked generation 
bee-kotli after a sign. 5 

" Went this morning in company with brother 
hau.tdioo to Baranagur, where we remained for noarlv 
two botirs. Our hearers, however, did not conic in so 
freely as usual; but we were obliged to call them in 
and begin by directing questions to one or two only 
till they became sufficient in number to enable u, % l0 
address them more regularly and at great n* length. 
aii old Brahmin came towards the dose, and held 
b; ol her Paunclioo in debate for some time, and a Horded 
a •-..n adorable <3e S rco of pleasure to hi- count) \ men 
representing us as people of no caste, destined, h, 

. a, according to the predictions of heir Shastras, ' 
roytbo •• ute-^md customs of other p«. -.pic. Broths 
i’miiwhoo, howev t, ' aried him out by paticuf iy 
upon hin. those difikuUics ix.-u 'i),- their 
I i-;is ; wlei.ii he L. ov. not ilO\. t« > sol ,.-. 

>>n who ; on • : i*lh <■-. • - >- lay 

: <•(.. nl.aj. to aupoiiu■ne*:t. The I’mulc a!.,/ , ,- n 
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lie spoke came also in a palanquin, with a man before 
her carrying a very handsome present of fist, plan¬ 
tain:-, and orange:'. She was attended al- > with her 
durwnn, doorkeeper, and three children. Shi* wv 
more richly dressed than I recollect to have >een i 
Bengalee feiw le before. They brought with them 
the tract, which was the first they had overmen. 1 
asked; what .-he knew of Christ. She replied riml 
they were coins for the purpose of hearing. 1 -ndon- 
vourod to explain as briefly as I was able the pi ( 
salvation, b; bowing the necessity of an atonement, 
for sin, the way in which Christ accomplished that 
ai o:\ement, mid wliat was necessary on our part i .u 
obtaining an interest in it. 

“I then read and explained the third of John, 
particularly the fU. twenty verges. After birth or 
■conversation wc sung the Bengalee hymn O, m 3 ' 
heart, forget not him who gave away hie ova: Hv 
of sim r . fter dinner they 
requested to hear another hyrru. M'c ting them 
(vm> •: : .»re native compositions, and another tr mriat d 
from the Englhh. 

<■ They remain. wit h us about lour hoars. We 


p;.ax :..d to X til id k vi- it. The woman is a widow 
pn-v, « d uf s an considerable prope tv, ; ml seem« 

rlino* ■ ii ,• a 1 • wemail, o •h idering rim cam >t 

C 

read, ai d Ls oblig d to have everything read arid 
• \p!aiu *d by <M mn. I had s ine considerable om> 
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veLotion about establishing an additional girls ; * 
.soli* >!, which she is anxious to see accomplished. 
•Vo are not able to discern that deep concern oi mind 
wliieh accompanies salvation, but we are, nevertheless, 
much gratified, and believe there is reason to hope; 
and what renders the whole more pleasing and 
striking is, that they were entirely unknown 10 us, 
unsought after, and have made their way to us, 
i;u* k g been led in the ih st instance by no other cir- 
cumsiauce that we know of but that ot vce.'iving a 
reli rious tract. 

; Nov. 16th. — The few people w were able to collect 
this evening displayed a distressing degree cu‘ levity. 
To o per. ms, one a very ignorant poor man, and 
a noth.. t apparently in very good cimim^arceg, and 
■ ipetenj und i standing, a e w 
things, though they came to us at distinct -‘ntervab, 
namely, that God was absolutely, and in the same 
x-us , the author of sin and misery, as well as of all 
the holiness and felicity there are in the world. The 
coa: e^uenee, as they readily confessed, was that they 
totally denied tlieir accountability. Tim rich -ran. 
hit it* asserting there was no hell, and iho poor man 
fold us he thought h suffered enough in the pres 
*’• ovidk Bengalees speak oi God, and heaven, nun 
w* with iiihciteiv less solemnity than they do of 
no .’i, 1 cowries. 

1 • • 1 hV ‘lit up the r ,y l far a > Di».!' 1 • r< * 
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, where wo took our stand upon a pretty large 
Ghaut, ami continued about an hour and a half, fir.:I 
dis] uting with a Brahmin whom m . bathing 
and performing poojah. lie stated tlia ha wov.sln;>ped 
Gungu and the Sim, and many other thnigs held 
sacred b\ them, under the idea that they were divine; 
and, to reconcile thk: notion with the unity of God, 
he boldly averted that God was everything, and 
every tiling \va , God. I have never, that I recollect, 
found a Hindoo who discovered the least hesitation 
in admitting any consequences that might lx urged 
as flowing from his opinions, however repugnant 
they may be to the nature of God or man. The fact 
is, their levity is such as renders it next to iuipo*• d le 
hat c». .motion should ever reach their hearts. • ver 
Ci'ill 1 a people more exemplify the extent ddur »n. 
depravity, and its force in hardening’ the Vuut-, •'xct 
in showing the indispensable necessity of an ' hnighiv 
influence to give* effect to the G pel, Unoi the 
Hindoos 

January. 1323. -On the first Sabbath hi S -pt .-tu¬ 
ber last. J 3d d, were baptized, at t’ i new chapel in Gal- 
euvta, Mr. Tlarle, lately in connexion with the London 
Missionary Society; Serjeant Parry, of the Governor- 
General's l- -dy guard, and a y< umr Br iunin, named 
Anun-ia, a vc»y promising convert, tin first fruits of 
tl- IGorgapcrv station. It was, sav our brethren, a 
vtv; odemii o ; o" ;o, x ] mam r 'f the ci .-i'o-euMtion 
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XVOi ’° in teai-fi during the semen. In the evenin'* ere 

commemorated the death of on* dear Saviour, and 
' Uu: m " (, h refreshed we trust by Ids presence. 

'Our friends in .England will soon hear of the 
death of Anunda; but it wilt be matter of thankful- 
to them to learn that we have now at the station 
another Brahmin, who bids fair to be a second Anunda 
the fruit of the Doorgapore station. 

'• Three years ago l;e was with us for some time, 
aw :• ad through Matthew and part of Mark, and 
twn left us at the importunity, it seems, of an elder 
brother, a lawyer in the native courts, a m. lU of c,,n- 
t queuco, and a great opposer of the Gospel. After 
l. roe years he unexpectedly returns, and seems mm . 
horn ful than ever before. I had quite forgotten tha; 
such aperson had been amongst us,aud Paun ’ 

Ie hav had not the least expectation of his returning 
_w.d after being long forgotten by ml;: he came one 
i' -Id, and walking slowly up to Paunehoo : Lon*-,, 
claimed, ‘ Brother.' ‘ Who arc you Y ww- tho repl>. 

am Bagnngee, the Brahmin, who was with you at 
wh a time, and read the holy book. 1 an y (t , 

' “ !,J ! 'J l » '!■ lie was of course welcomed, 

••W , I Ik 1 with a room, and has comment ; reading in 
1 ' "1 as hefor, . and is y diligent. .,e Lord 

turn upon his heart, and give him to his 
' '' " a ' ' ral1 ' 1 n, «ehcl out of ihe tire 

I SltlCr r M • | V i ' V , f, . 

tin. iiistuiico of Oi'vino nii‘rrv /.»»• \ 
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«*mnu»t tut hope the timid "f‘< r.>d is in it, will 1ml la 
remove my -scepticiiu• Often 1 speak noun tin 1 sub¬ 
ject <>f salvation by Christ, rather as a duty than a a 
delight, and when persons present thonech s mr 
inquiry I am apt, to decide upon, it ; ’ a bad c:mo in 
my own mind before I scarcely exchange a noul; and 
the many cases wherein we have had persons here for 
a little time, who have then abruptly left us, or given 
us cause to dismiss them, produced upon oui rninu., 
great degree of unbelief; and almost a temper ot 
despondency, but God is to be trusted through all 
cut ward discouragements. ‘I had fainted unless l 
had (believed to see the goodness of the herd m tIn¬ 
land «*f the living. Lord increase ray fa dip and the 
faith of my companions in the kingdom aid patience 

TOe us Christ.’ . * ’ 

a, lhe firm, comer lion that I had with him left 
rather a doubtful impression upon my mind, but I have 
been belli' plea :d the longer lie lias remained. I lie 
first morning, after a little come- it ion, ho asked me 
whether or not infants were accounted sinners, and 
.. 0 i u a state- of condemnation. I •'stead of giving any 
direct reply, I recit d the passage from Luke: ‘ Cord, 

( . there few that bo saved V and took oceasiou <■ 
insist upon •no importance of a serious attention to 
our own valval ion. 

•f j ail . iOpli.—The Brahmin continues o gft 
vi‘c*as"ig .eitisiactlou. i - 'igeuee in read in r . the 
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ipmres is /ery pleasing, and the increase ofChrm- 
fum ^no'.vletl^gfe proportionate. '< have also perceived 
a very marked propriety In his deportment, no irre¬ 
verence and levity, nor any unprofitable remarks. 
11 is diligence in reading the Scriptures put ■ me in 
mind of that illustration of the kingdom of God in 
the rna:\ who went out seeking goodly pearl.?. He 
truly answers the character of an inquirer, for the 
whole of his work seems to bo the attainment of 
Scriptural truth. I have greater hope 0 f him 
than ever I entertained of Auunda, prevArcs to Ids 
l urtism. He appears to have much more application 
and more determined seriousness, thou a 1 he i s an 
ola . mar, and therefore it might he expected. 

" * n our place of worship this morning lie made 
. one. cry .-reasonable remarks J o the people v h . wc . : . 
collect • • hew h™. His Brahmimoa 1 hoaah m.r. 

1 m &K lje has taken oil, and given to brotW Penney. 
Being a ibrahmin of the Cooky caste, he v 
ly ixury if he pleased; but he say,, ‘Laving fvmd 
:1 jC wry of life/he has as much as lie needs. Jib 
• \ho is wealthy, say 1m will maintain him if 

a Jl 1c: '.vc us and go homo. Tie says in reply : — 
Vri know 1 have been this way evn lime I was 
h ° r ' Y™™ ngo, and 1 ■ ,rn and shall be Ghri*. 

1 1:1,1 ' 'threes or four people wore sent iw Lo- b t to 
■ ’*^h him, 1 v it was to no edict. 

i l.av v-MiifirhoJl, Lowt-vci- tit, »*:<M ran 
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have conducted themselves during preaching, tin y 
are generally attentive at prayer-time: and I re¬ 
member dear brother Chamberlain e serving the sant :* 
thing. 

O 

“The Brahmin, Bagungee, after prayer was over 
this evenings rnakdig some remarks on that chapter 


in Luke where the Lord delivers tl . 3 talents t: his 
servants, and not getting through very readily, 
Ikiunehoo observed the meaning 01 it was to teach w. 
faithfulness i .11 cur Lord's service. Sitting a minute 
or two longer, he added, ‘We arc very idle. Our 
Lord used to pray whole nights, we with dif alty 


pw.y an hour—we should pray more/ t ruly, d urc.il 
thing- in the healing of bodily distemper* were no 4 to 
be expected with out prayer and fasting, v/hai < an w, 
^asonubb, look lor in the way of conversion'y among 
such v j oeple as it falls te oiv lot to labour for, with¬ 
out, an increased c pirit of faith and prater, ’ 



\>ri ; i'TlN*: WTEKVIKW WI'TJf A DYING IN Cl DHL. 

“ \ gentleman of my acquaintance informed me 
that he had been kept up the preceding night in-draw - 
ir out the will of a person whom life was consult red 
in cX 1 erne danger. The disease lmd Ic on induced 
through anxiety respecting a lawsuit, in which he had 
end*.mumed to resist a fraud that had been pvactwed 
r y\ h i vn t «.* a 0 on s uk i 1 - lc an 1 onn 1. 

riled upon him \ vie , and found him bl 
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ml erst and what was said, willing to hear and to 
make many concessions respecting the wickedness and 
carel«*s.m<?5,s of his past conduct, bu hitherto wholly 
ignorant of the power of religion, and even but little 
n/^uainted with the leading facts of revelation. He 
i opinin'of a ship, and, I have been informed, has 
beet; •• noted duellist, having shot three men in his 
time. IIis circumstances are very afiboting, and yet 
h.* is only one of many who suffer from injustice, 
tyranny, and fraud—only one of many who, groaning 
dor the stings of conscience and the disappoh v ruts 
of life, do not have recourse to the halm of Gilead— 
the cure for every wound—the solace of cwry grief. 

“ Jan. 1-l-th.—This evening brother Yates mid ; 

:’f I upon (Japtarn-, but wore r<■'•■i• < i in vei v 

different manner from what my forme; <: mversntioa 
with lrim bad given me reason to ew cot. He were 


mol ai the door by a young man, whom I had seen 

tiiu’o 1 dorm and who assured us that Captain_ 

csent quite insensible* and 
unable to understand anything we might : , f m . 

* c, Imwever, enter band found him very ill, but not: 
v than he had been the day before. Aik a dwt 
pim w, g aping for i-math, and searwly abic :,j mC u- 


•'f* his ' \", ho assured us that lie w d« r niui d 
v *'» change his religious vimviy and » .>• ’ 

'* a y not bin sr !<> . mm i mm bug religi n, ..-hserviiig 
ih.it it he 1 'ened • • ve liquid hurry him to the 
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grave; and that our religion was not sufficiently 
mild for him. We asked what religion could be more 
mild than that which held out to view a Saviour full 
of compassion and love, who had given his life for his 
enemies, and was willing* to receive them into his 
favour, even after a life spent in opposition to hi> 
will. He said “ Gentlemen, it is of no use to talk; 
your religion is too severe for me, it is too severe f< r 
me.” We asked if he would permit us to pray with 
him; he said, “I had rather not:” or to call again, “I 
think you had better not.” We were both much 
affected. He died two days after. 


Mr. Carey often recited this anecdote, and ‘ \hi- 
bitod it as illustrative of the fearful effects of infidelity 
How surprising,” he has said, “ is it that a creature 

in ; world uf ever-living, ever-present miracle; iu the 

face of this fair creation in which arc reflected, as in 
a mirror, the perfections of the great Eternal mind, 
that any one should say *iu his heart there is no 
God.* ” May we not unite in the lament of our devout 
poet in this ease also, and say, 

** If ever tliou hast felt another’s pain, 
if ever when he sighed hast sighed again ; 

If ever on thine eyelid stood the tear 
That pin had engendered, drop one here.” 

Who could suppose it possible that a responsible 
creature to aid so cruelly cut away the fibres of fait! 

V 
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from their root in God; and with these alike wither¬ 
ing faith's green outgrowth and the fair blossoms of 
his be hi which are to be found in a living, gladsome 
hope. 

Like the silent, gradual, determined ei.bets of cold 
on the high Alps or the northern regions of the 
globe, such is this influence on the heart. The dav 
hits departed, no ray of rosy light is left on the 
highest mountain-top; every particle of moisture is 
extracted from every living thing; aJl foliage of trees 
or plants, every blade of gras is stiffened and eeld in 
death}—nature itself, in awful sublimity, is enshi uded 
and r ady for the tomb. Such is the cold isolation of 
■he soul’s death in “rest from all consciousness of moral 
bligation.” In such a case it is too evident where 
“ seventy” lies; not in our religion, but iu the mental 

process by which the a; actions have been steeled_in 

i the last pulse in the human conscious¬ 
ness has struck out the heart’s funeral knell, apprising 
the whole range of the vital faculties, that ' hath 
s. -rd to be for ever. Surely it were better to dwell 
among the morasses of the Niger, and to worship 
the loathsome Iguana, or, with the old Egyptians, 
•he h-eks and onions, than to be thus cut off from all 
hope, and to remain a blot, a contradiction, a lie upon 
the earth I 

Of na trji Oncude education the missionaries wriO, 
:r July, ! S:J1Wc entertain great hopes that our 
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attempts at the education of Hindoo females will 
eventually succeed. Having at Iasi secured a quali¬ 
fied Hindoo woman as a teacher, we are now building 
a small school-room for an experiment, and to-day I 
find she has twelve Hindoo girls as scholars. This 
may appear to our friends in England but a trifling 
advance, unless they recollect that this is the first 
school for heathen girls established for centuries in 
this vast city, and, with two exceptions, in this exten¬ 
sive country, containing nine times the population 
of the British isles; and take into account the 
determined prejudice which exists in the minds oi the 
majority of Hindoos on the subject. 

“A school-room built, a mistress found, and twelve 
scholars collected, who can tell but the progress of 
female education may yet be rapid 

These were mos cheering anticipations, and were 
confirmed by another of the brethren, who wrote a 
few days afterwards:—We have just erected a little 
<, bool -room for the instruction of Hindoo girls, at the 
expense of a little society formed in our young ladies’ 
seminary; and have been so happy as to meet with a 
Bengalee woman who can read and write, and who is 
willing to act as teacher. 

“ She has already eighteen regular scholars, besides 
nine or ten more (who attend occasionally at first 
rill they eau overcome the shame which attends beino* 
kaown to go to school), and nearly twenty under the 
u 2 
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cave of schoolmasters, so that \vc have already nearly 
fifty under instruction ! At last several Hindoo gen¬ 
tlemen do not scruple to say, that ‘ perhaps gii'ls may 
he able to learn, and that instructing them may he a 
good thing.’ We anticipate a considerable extension of 
our exertions in this department during the present 
and succeeding years.’ 


ELUCIDATION or MARK IV. 2G. 

<c In tlie preparation of the Harmony of the Four 
Gospel* I came to that parable where Christ describes 
the influence of his Gospel upon the hearts of men 
by the simile of seed cast into the ground, which 
sprung and grew up imperceptibly. This I thought 
was very applicable to the state of things with us in 
this city ; we, together with our fellow-labourers, are 
casting in this seed, we c sleep and rise night and 
day/ but we perceive no effects. We call to repent¬ 
ance, but none seem to obey the call. The natives 
collect in numbers to hear the Word of God pro¬ 
claimed; tl\e v listen sometimes attentively, some¬ 
times they nod assent to what w T e say, and some 
appear cordially to approve. At other tirade they 
ridicule or oppose with virulence; but the service 
concludes, the people disperse again, and all seems 
forgotten. 

“ But arc we not encouraged from this parable to 
hope and patiently wait for the salvation of God? 



May there not be in the minds of many of the natives, 
though quite unknown to us, degrees of light and 
conviction, struggling with doubt and error, which 
may finally lead to saving consequences, though the 
progress maybe imperceptible, and the result tediously 
delayed 
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THE JUNIOR BRETHREN—THE ORIGIN OF THEIR 
DISTINCT WORK IN CALCUTTA. 

“ Behold how good and liow pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity; in that unity of the Spirit which originates 
and strengthens the bond of peace. It is like ‘the precious 
ointment/ which regales the senses, and the perfume of whose 
presence makes the lips of them that sleep to speak!” 

Seventeen years before the events now to bo re¬ 
corded took place, the following’ sentence was penned 
and addressed to a friend by the noble-liearted founder 
of .this missionary enterprise:— ff And thus, amidst a 
thousand difficulties, we are attempting to prepare 
materials for the temple of the living God in this 
country.” "When these materials had been ’prepared 
and fitted together, without the sound of the work- 
maids hammer,—as were those materials used in the 
erection of thac glorious building on the top of Mount 
Moriah, -who did not, on easting an ey e to India, to 
these workers in gold and in silver, in wood and in 
stone, from the first artificer there, down to the mom 
hewers of wood and drawer- of water, exclaim, u Be¬ 
held how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity?” 
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“When this house for God in India, “this joy of 
the whole earth/' began to stand erect amidst Hindoo 
idolatry and English irreligion, and long after the 
missionaries had fearlessly said, like true Englishmen 
as well as true Christians to an opposing govern 
meat, “ Whether it be right in the sight of God to 


hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye;”— 
when it had erected its altar, and attracted, by 
means of its various stations on the continent and 
islands ofthq sea, more than a thousand to its shrine, 
an 1 ten thousand to its outer-court worship—when its 
sublime silence had been broken only by the higher 
praises of God, ascending as its daily incense from the 
worshippers, a “sacrifice acceptable and well-pleasing 
to God/' a strange anomaly was presented ! The 
noise of the workmen and their tools was heard dis¬ 
tinctly, and then confusedly in their screechy disso¬ 
nance; and in this respect “our glorious and our 
beautiful housc'^on the continent of India, shared the 


late of all other human structures, 

A - >1 nor only so,—when God's own gifts had de¬ 
scended u these builders who erected the house in 
all but lknteco lul power and variety, in the won¬ 
derful gift of lOngnes, in the herculean, bodily 
strength and apostolic pertinacity in labour, in the 
flexible, versatile talent, the eloquent utterance, and. 
what was best of all, in the saving influence of the 
Divine Spirit on the souls of the heathen, “ as the 
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dew of Hermon and the dew that descended on the 
mountains of Zion/'—this strange reverse took place, 
as if the degrees in our sun-dial had been ruthlessly 
thrust back, and so far gone as to give no index of 
time; as if chaos would take the place of order, night 
of day, disseverance of union, discord ot peace* “ How 
is the gold become dim! the most fine gold changed !'* 

But he who in the beginning cast his cormorant 
eye of envy on two who lived together in unbroken 
harmony was not unobservant of the advantage which 
ho would gain, both as to time and influence, by his 
miugling discord amongst these eight or ten sons of 

God in the East. A keen and devout writer saj $ _ 

“ Oh, that I could a sin once see !”* This he con¬ 
ceived would be a great advantage; but how much 
more so to the Church of God, if some of its members 
could but see sometimes the foul spirit which works 
amongst them so darkly even in the sunshine of their 
prosperity. Luther certainly had this advantage once 
at Wartburg, when he threw his ink-bottle at the 
devil. And now, if we may judge from subsequent 
events, this same Evil (Me seems to have placed him¬ 
self on sol le elevated spot here in India (perhaps cc; 
one of the trees in Dr. Carey's garden), to have 
viewed well the scene, and then to have thought 
1 thus : — u Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built for the bouse of the kingdom, by the might 
* George Herbert. 
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power and for the honour of my majesty !” 
Had Dr. Carey,—who was in the hahit of visitin g* his 
garden every morning at sun-rise for prayer and 
meditation, and who said, in his journal, “ I some¬ 
times walk in my garden and try to pray to God, 
and if I pray at all it is in the solitude of a walk,”— 
seen Satan’s imp squatting there, he would have 
been aware of him, and have said, (as good Dr. 
Luther did) when writing to a friend who procured 
him some garden seeds, “ If Satan and his imps rave 
and roar, I shall laugh at him, and admire and 
enjoy God’s blessing in the garden.” But ever since 
the prayer -conflict of Deity, wrapped in the garment 
of humanity in the garden of Gethsemane, the Lvil 
One has had less resort to this spot. The full city , 
where the cares of this world, and the deeeitfuha s of 
riches, and the lust of other things supply ample 
covert for his secret and subtle working, suits him 
best. 

At this time (we <>■«. back in our chronology to the 
year 1817) the painful misunderstanding commenced 
between the Serainpore missionaries and the Society 
at home, to which allusion has been before made 
here. This distressing occurrence, and the differences 
which arose between the elder missionaries and 
younger on the spot, ultimately changed the whole 
plan of missionary operations in Calcutta, and led 
the latter to the occupation of an independent, and, 
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in most respects, a new sphere of action in this vastly 
extended field of labour. 


It is by no means the design of the writer to dis¬ 
cuss the merit of this painful affair, which, after ten 
years* correspondence and attempted adjustm nt, led 
to a separation of* the principal parties,—the Seram- 
pore Missionaries and the Parent Society, in. 1827. 

Although recording the life of one of the “ Junior 
Ilretlu n,” the writer is thankful to remember that 
this matter now lives as history only; and it is hoped 
the reader will fully understand that as history only 
it is introduced here now. As the biographer of one 
who shared so largely, both abroad and at home, in 
bearing the burden which this disagreement oriaL 
nated; as he was, moreover, from the beginning (,> 
the end of the whole affair, one of the Society's 
public vindicators, it is concluded that any record of 
his life would be incomplete which supplied not a few 
sentences expository of the part which he took in it, 
and which expounded not the views which he held in 
relation thereto.* 

In order to do this, the writer must refer to the 
chief matter in dispute between the parties. This 
had reference to funds which, in the course of years, 

■ Should any reader v.-Ldi for farther information upon this 
buhjt-et, he can obtain it by referring to the records of these 
hum-' at the Baptist Mission House. The Li(o of Dr. Yales also 
gives an analysis of the whole subject. 
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had increased at Serarapore, and which at this time 
consisted of certain vested property held by the mis¬ 
sionaries there in the name of the Society in England, 
which sent them out, and which yearly contributed 
largely to the support of their objects. In order to 
preserve this and other surplus property intact to the 
Society, a missionary family union was formed by Dr. 
Carey and his colleagues in 1799, and strictly main¬ 
tained for many years. The principle then laid down, 
and which was repeatedly referred to by Dr. C rcy in 
his correspondence, formally placed before the com¬ 
mittee in 1810, and fully recognised by the Chris¬ 
tian public at home, was, “ that all property in hna* 
or moveables already acquired, or which iua\ heic- 
after be acquired, shall be held by tin' Seiampoie 
mission family station as trustees to the Society; 
that it can never become private prope ty, nor ever 
be sold or alienated from the Society, except by their 
own previous consent.” 

In ISIS, Dr. Hyland, the then Secretary of the 
Parent Society, wrote to the missionaries, proposing 
>uch a legal investiture as should place this matter, 
already conceived to be well understood by each party, 
beyond the possibility of future doubt. 

To the surprise of all, the missionaries called in 
question the Society’s right of interference in this 
mat tor. Before this letter reached them, a letter was 
\vri ten, s g ued, and printed, by the Seram pore mission- 
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lines, to which was appended this clause :— cc Sept, 1, 
1817. That no persons belonging* to the Baptist Mis¬ 
sionary Society shall have the least right or title to 
the property, or administration of the premises, unless 
lawfully appointed thereto by themselves, as trustees 
for that purpose. All this was duly certified before a 
notary, published in the European Court of Judica¬ 
ture, entered on the protocol, and attested in all due 
form, so as to give it the validity of law/** 

Another communication adds— 

“ The solid rock docs not more firmly resist the 
wave than we shall resist every attempt at interfe¬ 
rence with our funds, our union, and the premises 
originated by us for the mission at Sevampore.” 

In a private letter of Dr. Carey to his sisters, lie 
seems to have viewed prophetically the issue of this 
afflictive controversy. He writes in reference to this 
property in Nov. 1800 : — 

“ We now form a public family; and though we 
have been blessed with outward things far beyond 
what any of us ever expected, yet we have no private 
property ; and it is happy that we have not, as I believe 
the existence of the mission depends, in a very great 
degree, on our never engaging in private trade, or 
anything which shall divide us from the common 
'lamily of missionaries . 3> 

As months passed on this controversy increased in 
Ur. Yates's Life. 







cfiffieulties, and other matters and principles became 
mixed up with it. Although in the first instance it 
was between the Serampore missionaries and the 
Society, it soon became evident that the interests of 
the younger missionaries would eventually be seriously 
affected thereby. This was the ease; and their rela¬ 
tion to Serampore was soon entirely dissolved on 
account of private matters in dispute among them, 
but chiefly because of the course which their seniors 
had adopted with regard to the above property. 

This course, and all that it involved, being an in¬ 
fringement, as they conceived, of the grand original 
and fundamental principle of the Society, led them to 
take this important and ultimate step, and also to tin* 
formation of their new missionary union before men- 
ti ned. The fact also must not be concealed, that so 
early as 1S1G they were placed by the seni ■ mis¬ 
sionaries, both for direction and support, in the hands 
of the Society at home ; it was but natural, therefore, 
that to the principles and interests of the Society 
they should warmly attach themselves. 

To show the reader that the matter in dispute did 
not originate in any unbecoming interference of the 
young men with regard to the property at Serampore, 
Dr. Hyland supplied this sentence—“I must observe 
that two tlungs ought to be kept far more distinct 
than the; are : viz., the dispute about the premises at 
Serampore with the Committee, and that with the 
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young' wen at Calcutta. True, both originated in 
the same cause .... but the dissatisfaction at home 
would have been just the same if no one of the Cal¬ 
cutta brethren had ever gone out.” 

Such is a passing glance of the history of this con¬ 
troversy. Of the part which Mr. Carey now took 
the reader has been already informed, and of the 
union which existed between Mr. Lawson, Dr. Yate* 
and himself, in Calcutta. All that it is needful for 
'he writer now to record, in reference to Mr. Carey 
is, that he held the same view of this whole aiiair 
from the beginning of it to the end of his life/and 
;ts will appear m these subsequent pages, lie never 
swerved from the line of conduct which he and his 
brethren prescribed for themselves in the “missionary 
union” which they formed at this time. It is clear, 
from the whole of Mr. Carey’s conduct as a mis¬ 
sionary, as well as from his writings on this subject, 
that he deemed a moral principle of the first import¬ 
ance to he involved in this disagreement, and one to 
which he felt himself pledged by the most sacred 
of all bonds. Andasy/.', n( . e?f 

unaffected either by time or space (for he has often 
' .ud, m every period of man’s history, and in evvry 
latitude of the globe, they are the same) his opinion 
unaltered. 


. fl Al ‘ d Vlt 0l:1 .v it must he apparent to all who 
n this subject, that for him to adopt a course 
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directly in opposition to that which was taken by his 
uncle, must have been deemed by him matter of 
sternest duty, and not of mere choice or opinion. 


Moreover, as this controversy involved or. his part 
a “ great light of afflictions”—a large amount of the 
real heart-struggle and life-trial of every day for some 
years as the public champion of the Society in every 
part of the home-country, it must be evident to the 
reader that he would not have adopted this line of con¬ 
duct from any considerations whatsoever, except as 
conscience dictated and the highest sense of duty to the 
cause of Christ demanded. In his unswerving adhe¬ 
rence to the principle that no missionary, or mission¬ 
aries, who are sustained at public expense, ought to 
allow themselves to accumulate private proper!} , 'vas 
main part of the high honour which attack's to him a* 
a missionary. Here wo have one of the bounce?} hues 
which are pointed out by Air. Hall in h * .dress, 
beyond which lie never stepped u By the nntuto of 
v<> ur undertaking all the avenu to secular r utaticn 
;uid emolument are shut against von. On the bril¬ 
liant illusions with which the hildron of this world 
are enchanted, you have closed your eyes, and nothing 
is left but the sublime satisfaction of following in the 
steps of those apostles and prophets, who in the 
midst of the devision of the world, exhausted them- 
solves in a series of efforts to enlighten and to save 
it.” This subject will be further illustrated in Mr, 
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Carey’s after life. Yet here we cannot fail to observe 
that while we, in these days, are removed far from 
these events, by the passing away of time, yet that 
the lessons which they teach ns are close at hand. 
For while these facts stand as beacons, they distinctly 
point out the pitfalls and the ground which is 
treacherous to the unwary traveller. And while, 
again, no man must glory in his fellow-man, in any 
time of great prosperity and well-doing, “ for, he that 
glorieth let him glory in the Lord;” so neither may 
we exult over the failing and irresolute, for, “let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall ” 

The reader is already aware that, with reference to 
the Society and the Senior missionaries, the "conten 
tion was so sharp between them that they departed 
asunder one from the other •” and during tun years t wo 
distinct societies were in operation both at home and 
abroad. That which was most surprising in reference 
to this disagreement was, that the Junior brethren, 
as the Calcutta missionaries were called, whom we 
have just seen so successfully and unitedly at their 
w< rk, were equal in labour and devotedness with the 
Senior brethren in the most thorough honesty of 
intention and oneness of aim. Amongst this com¬ 
pany there was no John Mark, “who departed 
from them from Pamphylia and went not with them 
to the work.” Then might our Paul at Serara- 
pore have displayed his just resentment. It was 
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therefore, .to these latter a matter of most affecting 
moment to find themselves really placed in opposition 
to their seniors, and that in a matter which involved 
no mere opinion, but a principle from which they 
could not depart without the most serious deriliction 
of their own sense of right. In persevering, there¬ 
fore, in this opposition, “they felt that they were 
maintaining a stand for the original principles of the 
mission.”* 

The esteemed author of the Life of Dr. Mates 
remarks, respecting the Senior brethren oi this mis¬ 
sionary compact — <c Applauded to the echo by the 
tongues of senators, and immortalized by the s mgs 
of poets, the Serampore union was, after all, but a 
human institution. A specific dispensation was en¬ 
trusted to it, but the men themselves were not suffiued 
to continue by reason of death. Such seem to b ill e 
Divine ordaining with many a social organization; 
they live their day and serve their purpose,— then lose 
their influence, and their resources are dried up.”f 

This was eventually the ease wit It one branch of 
the work before us; but, as has been mentioned, a 
formal separation did not take place until 1827* A 
few remark, from the pen of Mr. Carey himself, 
while they give no part of the matter of dispute in 
detail, will y< t afford the reader an idea of the manner 
in which he viewed this whole affair in after life, 

* VMit'ulwn, p. *J7. t Life ( f Dr, Yates* 
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“In 1817 there commenced a misunderstanding 1 
between the Serampore missionaries and the Parent 
Society. The latter recommended a new and more 
satisfactory investment of the mission property; and 
that, in connexion with the missionaries themselves, 
a number of gentlemen in England should he asso¬ 
ciated in the trust. To this the missionaries objected, 
and issued a declaration from the Danish Court of 
Serampore expository .of their own views, and invest¬ 
ing the property accordingly. To the statements and 
design of this instrument the Society, in their turn 
could not foci consentient. Explanations followed 
which, though they mitigated the evil, and somewhat 
arrested its progress, yet left it essentially unsolved. 
The primary matter of dispute remaining unadjusted 
unity of counsel and feeling was impaired; and, 
other economical difficulties supervening, in 1827 the 
Serampore missionaries and the Parent Institution 
separated their connexion. 

“If I were writing the history of the Baptist 
Mission, it might be expected that I should trace out 
the merits of this controversy, and exhibit it facts 
and events in detail. But I am writing the life oi 
an individual; and being convinced that neither his. 
Dr* Carey's, character was affected, nor his use fulac>- 
eoinpromised, by the views he entertained, and the 
course he adopted,' I have not thought it incumbent 
on ine to dwell upon circumstances, and renew a 
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dispute calculated to awaken no pleasurable feeling*, 
or serve any useful purpose. 

fr Moreover, as from the very origin of this contro¬ 
versy to its last discussion, and throughout all the 
interests it involved, I, with the brethren with whom 
I acted, entertained opposite convictions from my ho¬ 
noured relative, and committed myself to a different 
procedure, I should deem it ungenerous and imper¬ 
tinent to make this Memoir the vehicle of my own 
ideas, or the instrument of my vindication. Eeyond, 
therefore, the above very brief notice, I willingly 
abstain from any analysis of the controversy. Enough 
has been said by each party, it is presumed, fairly to 
expound, if not exhaust, all its legitimate topics. If 
any are of another mind, I leave them to find an 
occasion, and select their own mode for reviving it. 

“ Sensitive and decided, too, as Dr. Carey was 
known to be upon the subject above referred to, the 
ensuing section will aflord abundant evidence that the 
difference between himself and his Junior brethren 
did not interfere with the current of his affection 
towards them, nor render him insensible to the im¬ 
portance of their labours.”* 

The following extract from Dr. Carey’s Will is a 
standing proof of the truth of these remarks, and that, 
notwithstanding the warmth with which he entered 
into this controversy, his views were unaltered, 

♦ Dr. Carey’s Life, p. 542. 
x 2 
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The clause is as follows :—“ First, I utterly dis¬ 
claim all or any right and title to the premises at 
Serampore called the Mission Premises, and every 
part and parcel thereof, and do hereby declare 1 hat I 
never had, nor supposed myself to have, any such 
right or title.”* 

Dr. Cox, the author of “ The History of‘ the 
Baptist Missionary Society,” sums up the contro¬ 
versy with the following paragraph 

“The preceding details will show that the true 
co use of the separation between the Society and the 
missionaries at Serampore was the refusal of Dr. 
Marshman, acting on behalf of the latter, to render 
accounts of the distribution of moneys, and his tena¬ 
city in retaining the stations under their separate 
control in connexion with the irresponsible body con¬ 
stituting the college council. Surely it is a correct 
principle, from which they in this instance departed, 
that those who originate and continue to contribute 
to the support of missionary stations should not only 
he informed of the objects to which their pecuniary 
supplies are appropriated, but should also possess a 
proportionate share of influence, either directly or 
indirectly, through an acknowledged agency; and 
that a gents, that is in this cane missionaries pri- 
ir iarlly sent out by the funds of the Christian public, 
are not entitled to act independently while deriving 
* Dr. Carey’s Life, p. 571, 
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support from the Parent Institution. The Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, had no alternative but to yield to 
the painful necessity of separation.”* 

It now only remains for the writer to point out one 
fact connected with the history oi this controversy, 
with which those are familiar who are acquainted 
with its details. The fact is this, that at this very 
time (1817) we have in Calcutta a new missionary 
dynasty arising before us in bold vigour and activity, 
and that not so much out of the glories of the older 
one as out of plans and efforts originated at this time 
by a distinct party, and prosecuted by them in com¬ 
paratively a new field; so that bad the Seramporc 
missionaries left the world or their work at or hclou 
this juncture of affairs, it might have been said that 
their younger brethren had entered into their hihouis. 
But this was not the case. Now that “m arc 
through the wood” of this controversy, wc * an l uui.. 
freelv, and take our leisure amidst sunlight and 
warmth, and "the old pathsin the course of time 
it will be seen, if the reader will watch the landscape 
before him, that the first beautiful panorama thrown 
upon the canvas, becomes “a dissolving view” 
While the objects at first s«‘en so distinctly grade, illy 
fade away, during this very process they are seen to 
be mingled strangely and heterogeneously w ith other 
new and indistinct cues, and we icae the Calcutta 
* Yol. i. p. 206. 
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missionaries/* and behold various works in all their 
brilliancy of colouring and scenery; could we add to 
these the interior of that printing establishment 
which v as at first “ one press in a contemptible mat 
hut/* with its many presses, with its profound trans¬ 
lator, its skilful and persevering superintendant, its 
numerous workers casting off tens of thousands of 
tracts and copies of the sacred Scriptures, we in Eng¬ 
land should indeed say, “The Lord hath done great 
things for them, whereof we are glad.** If to these 
could be added the wayside chapels, the missionary 
residence at Boitakonah; the new stations at Howrah 
and Intally; the bungalow at Doorgapore, with its 
j t it walls, its room for native inquirers; its pond, 
too, and alligators; and (were it not too fearf ul a sight 
for a panorama) the awful suttee, as Mr. Carey saw it 
from his residence ; the poojahs or hook-swinging, and 
the processions of Juggernath with all their atten¬ 
dant horrors; we should add in this case also, What 
ha t h God wrought! 

Nobly did these brethren bear their trials, and in 
their greatest troubles cheerfully do they “sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land!** When they separated 
from their brethren at Serampore, one of them 
said to Mr. Carey and I)r« Yates, to the effect, “The 
land before you, and you may decide whore to 
cLoo-.i your place of rest.** The cold bleak wilderness 
vw- not much mo e desok : to our first parents than 
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was this advice to the young men. But they had 
their reward in another direction; for to them 
history looks as the founders of this new dynasty, 
and as the originators of the work which exists at 
this day in India, and is now on a much larger scale, 
and more vigorous than at any other period of its 
history. Instead, therefore, of cc The Particular Baptist 
Society for Propagating the Gospel amongst the 
Heathen” of 1792, we have “ The Baptist Missionary 
•Society” of 1827, and of the present day. 

If praise has not hitherto been equally awarded t< 
those to whom it was due in their lifetime, these facts 
alone will be sufficient to hand down their names 
with honour to posterity There is no design here of 
attempting to lessen the works of the first missionaries 
•n the esteem of any reader, as may be evident from 
the character of the introductory pages to this book. 
But the simple fact which is her recorded is this; 
while in the works of the Calcutta missionaries we 
have no disso : w, we may justly com! ml. 

such a u-.e of a Scripture text he admissible), f, 'if that 
which was done away was glorious, how much more 
that which remaineth is glorious.” 

All honour to the Junior brethren, who, when they 
found the Society wounded by the way, poured 
in the oil and the wine, and took care of it. All 
honour to them, may every reader respond! If the 
Senior brethren led them out of Paradise, with 
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<c Providence for tlieir guide/’ they were soon led 
hack again. 

While high praise is justly due to them, we must 
not forget those worthy men at home, who by their 
prayers and their efforts to raise contributions, sus¬ 
tained these brethren, however cc cautiously at first/’^n 
their great work. All honour be to their memory also, 
for, with a few exceptions, they rest from their labours, 
and their works follow them. 

Thus originated the work of the Society in Calcutta 
in the year 1817. So early as the year 1S19 it is 
stated in the Report of the Society that fifty thousand 
tracts, in English, Bengalee, Sanscrit, and Hindoo, 
had been put into circulation by means of the press 
conducted by Mr. Pearce; and a Sanscrit grammar 
was about to be issued by Mr. Yates. The schools 
had proceeded favourably, and a small beginning had 
been made in female instruction by the formation of 
two schools for that purpose. These became increas¬ 
ingly attended, and no fewer than six were established 
by the close of the ensuing year. Impressed, also, 
with the great importance of preaching the Word, they 
increased the number of their places of native worship. 

It is the design of the writer, in thus telling tin 
vtijry of one, to tell that of the whole of this noble- 
hcarted band of men, who might, had they lived in 
the days just after the Flood, have been artificers, 
musicians, orators, patriarchs. At the dispersion. 
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what order would they have brought out of the con¬ 
fusion of tongues; and at the Reformation, what 
preachers and circulators of the Scriptures and tracts, 
equal to any in any time or history of the Church ! 
And so harmoniously aud beautifully did these live 
work—as much so as it tlic ten feet and "die ten 
hands, and the five heads, had been two hands, and 
two feet, and one mammoth-head, that tml} ueie 
they many members, yet but one body* And not 
only so, they were of one heart and one soul; no one 
said that aught of the things which he possessed was 
his own. A second missionary family is now befoie 
us with “all things in common,” which honourable 
distinction they preserved intact to the end of thai 
lives. To complete the glance which has been taken 
of these works in Calcutta, the briefest outline is given 
here of these co-workers. 

The first in the held was Mr. Lawson, who handled 
the harp and organ; he was a poet also, and an 
artificer; a man of select and accomplished mind, and 
generous heart* “His knowledge of conckology, 
mineralogy, and botany was considerable. In the 
last class of botany, which treats of eryptogamous 
plants, he carried his r searches to a great extent; 
perhaps no one in India exceeded him in this depart¬ 
ment. The great work which he accomplished, and 
for which he is certainly entitled to the gratitude of 
the religious public, was the reduction of the types 
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used in the Eastern languages, particularly the Ben¬ 
galee and Chinese.” 

The second who arrived on the field of labour was 
Mr. Carey, who, of the five, was the chief preacher to 
the natives in their rich and copious language, and the 
leading promoter of native female schools. 

The third was Dr. Yates, so wonderfully fitted by 
nature for the mastery of languages, and in this 
respect so much like the first missionary with whose 
success in the translation of the Scriptures in India 
we are so well accpiainted. In this, his favourite 
pursuit, he was a man of gigantic labour and research, 
and most persevering ami constant in application. It 
was surprising what he effected in this way, both in 
the translation of the Scriptures, and other books im¬ 
mediately connected with the spread of the Gospel and 
the advancement of education in India. Dr. Yates, 
indeed, was a sort of walking library of books on lan¬ 
guage, all arranged in order in his mind on their proper 
shelves, and brought down from thence for use when¬ 
ever he needed them. When adding another shelf to ^ 
the case, he had only to say, “Ishall master 11,000 
words in such a time,” and both guimnw and words 
were speedily ready for use. 

W hat a blessing to such a man the confusion of 
tongues at Babel! We should never, without it, 
iiave v<vn the capabilib.es of his mind b* ivsW,: . ber 
in iau H -u:»g^ umV nut of m apparent jargon of word , 
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concord and beauty. Mr. Carey once said, on a 
missionary platform, when speaking of this wonderful 
faculty in Dr. Carey and Dr. Yates, “These men 
learnt languages while other men slept. 

The fourth was Mr. W. H. Pearce, printer and 
type-founder ; a man excelling in business tact and 
exactitude. While Mr. Lawson succeeded m reducing 
the types, it must be gratefully recoded of Mr. 
Pearce that to him we are mainly indebted o 
erection and superintendence of the printing estaoh,r - 
ment in Calcutta, to which allusion has boon made 
before, and which continues at this day to m 
myriads upon myriads of tracts and potions ° 
sacred Scriptures. “ To the honour of Mr. ** L _ 
must be said, lb it does entirely __ 

Society in England, it never cost them o-fa^mg 
from its commencement to the death ot its fou . 
Everv year a contributed to the objects bey were 
engaged to support.- Besides this, Mr. Pe-c was 
a autifnl preacher to the natives of the gospel ot 
God's grace and mercy. 

A fifth we have in the joyous-hearted, ever- 
buovant schoolmaster and preacher, Mr James 
Penney, who, amongst his companions, when they 
w .ne heavy-hearted and cast down after the duties of 
tlm da}' were over, was like a sunbeam suddenly 
making it* way through the clouds, or the harmless 
* I)i’. Yates. 
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play of the summer lightning in their night of toil. 
Mr. Carey loved all his companions as his own soul: 
but his friend Penney, always gay-hearted, simple 
and sincere as a child, entwined himself about his 
heart. All sorts of pleasant raillery and repartee fol¬ 
lowed this cheery companion wherever he went, so 
that his return to his brethren was the harbinger of 
joy in their social circle. Although he shares not 
equally with the first four the title of one “of the 
Fathers of the Calcutta Mission,” as distinguished 
from Serampore, who “laid the foundation of all that 
lms since been accomplished by it,”* he yet deserves a 
place with them. With a light heart lie said to Mr. 
Carey and Dr. Yates, when they were weighed down 
with their anxieties, “ After my work is done in the 
school I will come and help you.” 

Thus have we a five-fold cord which was not easily 
broken. While these men “ laboured with indefati¬ 
gable zeal and success/'t they were at the same time 
pre-eminently men of God, and the savour of their 
name is yet fresh and odorous. Their works praise 
them in the gale. While the present generation 
lives, their names will remain as pleasant memories in 
th< minds of those who loved them as well as their 
. at work in India. They were thorough mission¬ 
aries, and no more noble-hearted and disinterested 
persons have ever trodden a foreign shore. But while 

Baptist Manual, 1^5G, p. 16. 
f Baptist Missionary Report, 1819. 
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the generation who knew these brethren personally is 
fast fading away, it is hoped the present one will not 
be unmindful of the honoured men who have entered 
into and sustained their labours. A future time must 
make known their names and their praise. They 
shall share, if “ faithful unto death,” the same reward 
as the first five, and each the welcome, “ "W ell don , 
good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

The curtain will now soon fall on the history of the 
“ Junior brethren.” The last life of the last one 
will soon have exhausted its matters of detai 1 and of 
interest. Upon the volumes which contain the recoid 
of their successes and their trials, the dust ot this 
world will soon re-aceumulate, but it shall accumulate 
on their memories never. So long as the Circular 
Hoad Chapel stands will their names be worn upon 
its walls ai 1 engraven on its stones. Aow Unit each 
beloved builder is taken to his heavenly rest, we need 
no monuments of stone or marble, on which the 
world's eye should fall with admiring gaze, topr. claim 
their worth. Their works are their memorial; these 
will live in their effects on the minds of men during 
the whole length of time, and their connexion with 
the vast world to come, eternity alone can reveal: 
while their motto now is, “ Return unto thy rest, O 
my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 
Lovely were they in their lives,” and by death they 
are now no longer divided. 
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HEALING OF DIFFERENCES— SERIOUS ILLNESS _ 

LETTER OF MR. STATHAM. 

f< For the missionary spirit was so mucli incorporated with a!) 
lie thought, and felt, and did, that to commemorate the mis 
is ionary is to describe the Christian. 5 ’—Mu. E. Carey or Dr 
Carey. 

As time passed on, the painful differences noticed in 
the preceding chapter happily subsided in the quarter 
where the subject of this memoir would have felt a 
continuance of hostilities to be most distressing 

b' 

It is true that a brother offended is harder to be von 
than a strong city; yet while these disputes were like 
tii bars of a castle, they were found not to be those of 
the castle of Giant Despair. Had Dr. Carey en- 
scone d himself in a niche beyond these, such was the 
tenacity of lus nature and the power of the presiding - 
genius llicre, that the “.Junior brethren" min-ht 

i *3 

long have attempted to storm it in vain. But as a 
Christian, who had learnt the law of love from his 
Divine Master, lie conducted himself towards his 
younger brethren. He did not stand and look at 
them through the wicket, but he took down the bars 
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with liis own hand, walked boldly out to them,, and 
wished them good success in the name of the Lord. 
Having opened the gate and walked out to them, that 
which served him for egress was equally well suited 
for ingress to his younger brethren. However painful 
and bitter this controversy was to him, he neither lost 
the spirit of love to his brethren, nor, as the reader 
has already seen, did he adopt any other than theii 
own intention regarding missionary property. 

lie writes to his sisters, in March, 1S&0 : The 

affairs of the mission are on the whole encouraging, 
though mixed with distressing circumstances. It 
will afford you pleasure to find that our differences 
with our younger brethren are terminated. , v 

had formed a distinct church, and begun to erect a 
separate place of worship many months before, and 
we did not mention a wish that they should relinquish 
eithi r. We have th m to follow their plans, and they 
leave us to follow ours, and we assist each other as 
muen as we an. I trust the cause of our Redeemer 
is maid, e considerable progress in vefferent places. 
We are - ldom a month without a baptizing, and this 
is the case throughout the country, wherever our con¬ 
gregations are found. I need your prayers continu¬ 
ally, being yet in the flesh, and surrounded by every 
species of evil,” 

Tb * manner in which Dr. Carey always alludes to 
his nephew, in the family correspondence, is another 
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confirmation of this high order of Christian character. 
The most private part of this the writer lias had the 
privilege of reading, and has found expressed in it no 
resentful feelings. The most that he says is to this 
effect, in a sort of short-tempered moment: — “ Eustace 
lias written a volume of small talk; but we do not 
answer it, that the fire may go out for want of fuel.” 
In hi.s letters, after Mr. Carey’s return home, there are 
various messagesof “love to Eustace,” which, although 
they are not to be considered wonderful for a Chris¬ 
tian to express, yet are they a beautiful and strikin'.*- 
exhibition of that love which “ never faileth and which 
thinketh no evil.” While the expressi u of such 
feelings was only that which was right towards Ins 
nephew, yet we know the infirmities of our nature 
and, alas! as too often displayed by persons who arc 
professedly the subjects of a holier influence. 

Feb. 17th, 1822, he writes to his sisters: Eustace 

lias had a very long illness. I suppose six. weeks or 
more. He is getting better, hut very slowly; and is 
us weak as a child. I have expected him ut my house 
every day this week. He is at Chinsurah, about twenty 
miles from us, among our Independent brethren, who 
are excellent men, and half Baptists: 1 I have a 
great esteem for them. 


1 rejoice to say, all our contentions are at an end. 

Two of these were afterwai ds baptized at Calcutta l>v Mr. 
Lawson. 
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and J believe we all, namely. Senior and Junior 
Baptists, Independents, Churchmen, and General Bap¬ 
tists, love one another with a pure heart ferventlv.” 

The sisters of Dr. Carey fearlessly avowed their 
adhesion to the younger missionaries, because, they 
said, they thought “If tlie latter had not might, 
they had right on their side.” 

The illness of Mr. Carey, to which his uncle alludes 
in the foregoing letter, was of a very serious and 
alarming kind. It was deep and deathly; the longest 
aud most trying bodily affliction that he had in India, 
and from which he did not fully recover until he 
finally left in the year 1824. At one period of the 
disease it was thought, by the weeping attendants m 
his room, that life was really extinct. Mr. Carey's 
eldest son remembers being taken to his fathers bed¬ 
side to take a lust look at him, for both the pulse 
and respiration were imperceptible; and to the ordi¬ 
nary spectator lie was as if dead. His physician 
came in at this crisis, at which the disease had ex¬ 
hausted itself*, and almost destroyed him. He asked 
the attendants to throw open the windows, and on 
putting a wineglass to his nostrils he perceived the 
least moisture, and said to the friends present— 
“ There is hope yet.” 

Prayer was made daily by the church unto God for 
him. Many were the tears which wore wept over his 
bed by the natives, to whom he had broken the bread 
Y 
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of life; and by his beloved Yates and Lawson, Penney 
and Pearce, He and his had then also the sympathy 
of his kind-hearted friend, Mr. Statham, who, with 
Dr, Yates, took turns in nursing him. To these 
never- failing attentions, both by day and night, he 
owed instrumentally his life; and there was no social 
feature in his missionary history which; made a more 
grateful and lasting impression on his mind. 

But this affliction did not come alone, heavy and 
appalling as it was. While her husband \va: con- 
si acred to be at the point of death, Mrs. Care , was 
lying in another apartment very ill, and sharing the 
kind attentions of her missionary sisters. 

Mr. Carey lay for days in deep salivation. he 
doctor often addressed him in the e words — (t Sir, 
you must possess your soul in patience / 1 Oue day, 
when lying in this state, a strange doctor entered 
his apartment, which gave him great uneasiness. On 
the return of his own medical attendant, who had 
been absent for a short time, Mr. Carey aid his 
very footsteps inspired his confidence. He entered 
In a] ai’Lmeat, threw a Hood of light upon his coun¬ 
tenance, and said to those about his bed—"There i c 
life in his eyes !” 

Never was an exhortation from a doctor to his 
patient less needed than in the esse of Mr. Cumy. 
H " patient endurance of bodily suffering' was. both 
now and in a! k: -life, in os remarkable. No word of 
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complaint ever escaped his lips. But his patient sub¬ 
mission to the will of his heavenly Father had its source 
in 1 is love for the Divine character, and the unshaken 
confidence which lie reposed in God. If one may judge 
of another, it would appear, from all that can be learnt 
of him from youth upward in life, that his mind was 
never subjected to an influence which produced the least 
wavering of thought with regard to God's dispensa¬ 
tions. Hence that cannot be true, it is conceived, 
w!iteli is so fearlessly stated by some persons, that it 
is needful to doubt first, before faith can bo strong 
and vigorous. Here we have his youthful, simple 
faith confirmed and strong; and its trial, too, bloom¬ 
ing with a cheerful and an abiding hope. 

The following is a paper written by Mr. Vuitfuun, 
the beloved fellow-labourer of Mr. Carey, whose 
name has just been mentioned here. The help which 
he afforded to the brethren in Calcutta was very con¬ 
siderable, and most w< !eome at the time when their 
strength was failing them. 

“ The recollections I have of our dear departed 
friend, while redding with him i India, are of a 
most pleasing character. That period will ever he 
looked back upon as one of the happiest of my life. 

“ I joined the mission family in Cah uttr in the 
year 18 -0. There were two houses occupied by ihom 
Ol. in the Circular Hoad, by Messrs. Lawson and 
Pearce, where their . v s carried on a ladies' boarding- 
Y 2 
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school ; and the other in Boitakonah, in which, being 
a large and commodious dwelling, four of us resided, 
Messrs. Carey, Yates, Penney, and S tat ham, each 
having a study and bed-room, with large dining¬ 
room, &c., in common. Mr. Adams at that time 
occupied the bungalow at Doorgapore. After the 
business of the day was over, we all met around the 
supper-table in the large hall, when each recounted 
the incidents of the day, and the work of the morrow 
was arranged. Mr. Carey was the life of the circle ; 
so a {fable and kind, always ready to do a kind ollico, 
or to console others under trials. The native servants 
were all very fond of him, and would serve him with 
cheerfulness by day or by night. But soon he was 
seized with a most violent bilious fever, which brought 
him very low, so much so, that his lile was 'quite 
despaired of. In the morning, I used to take him in 
my arms and carry him down to the marble hall, and 
lay him on a cot there for the sake of cool air, and in 
the evening carry him up again without much exertion, 
he was so emaciated. One Lord^s-day morning the 
doctors pronounced hi^ case hopeless, and said they 
did not think lie could live till evening. I had to 
preach over the water at Howrah that day; so after 
morning service I told the people there would be no 
sendee In the evening, as we expected dear brother 
Carey would be called to his heavenly rest that day; 
but Mi at was the crisis—and about three o’clock he 
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began to revive, and from that period continued to 
improve; yet it was a long time before he was able 
to walk. Soon as practicable he accepted the offer 
of a kind friend, one of the Honourable Company** 
pilots, and went a cruize with him to the Sandkeads. 
This was productive of much good. I he sea-breeze 
braced his nerves, and he returned from his voyage 
much recruited. Never did I hear him tnuimui 01 
repine during all his long afflictions; for after that 
time he was constantly subject to renewed attacks of 
fever or diarrhoea; but he bore all with lamb-likt 
meekness—ever resigned to the will ot his Heavenly 
Father, and calm and serene in the prospect of death. 

“ Our dear brother was a very acceptable preacher 
to the Europeans in Calcutta; and several persons 
who had left their native country strangers to Cod, 
were by Ins instrumentality brought nigh to Cod in 
a heathen land. The soldiers, in particular, were all 
devoted to him as n preacher, and to many of them 
he was highly useful. As a preacher to the heathen, 
lie excelled all bis brethren at that time in Calcutta. 
He had a good knowledge of the idiom of the Ian- 
‘>*uage, and sp«'ke it very fluently; and no doubt many 
have welcomed him to glory, who are now the crown 
of his rejoicing. In preaching to the natives, hi was 
often interrupted by fierce Brahmins; yet he v > 
never out of temper, though they did all they could to 
provoke him to wrath. His patience and meekness 
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boro it all., and constrained his most furious assailants 
to acknowledge that Carey Sahib was a man of 
peace; and on one occasion, when a certain Chris¬ 
tian had whipped a lad who had got up behind his 
buggy, the natives cried out — e Carey Sahib would 
not do that V ” 

Another incident is illustrative of this remark. 

Once a Hindoo said to him, as he began to preach, 

•• Do you think to teach us anything? Why, see! 
you have no beard.” 

The preacher stopped him, and said, “ Hold, my 
brother, do not goats have beards, and do they preach V* 

The applause on this occasion was most vociferous. 
But while the missionary attempts to proceed with 
his discourse, the reader can imagine hov much the 
devout worshipper, and the serious inquirer, will bo 
discomposed in thought and feeling. The missionary 
is expected to stop and answer their questions. If 
his opponent be a Brahmin, and he defeats him 
publicly, he receives great applause from the* people 
present. 

Mr. Statham continues—"At one time in the cold 
season, our dear brother used to ride out in the cool 
of the morning and evening, on a little pony, of 
which he was very fond. One day, whilst passing 
ih rough the Loll Bazaar, where the sailors’ taverns 
are, a company of half-tipsy Jack Tars surrounded 
hip. pony, and began, as they termed it, to quiz the 
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parson; and one of them, clapping his hands on the 
pony’s back, jumped up behind him, and held him 
round the waist. Instead of being wroth, he kept 
gently on with the sailor behind him; and by his 
kind, pleasant, and persuasive manner, soon induced 
the man to dismount without further annoyance, and 
he pruclaimed to all the sailors around that this was 
the best fellow lie had ever seen, and called for some 
grog to treat him; hut our dear brother canteied oft 
before the order was obeyed. 

<e Great was the sorrow ot the native lions 
when they learnt that brother Carey was about to 
leave India. e Our father is going/ said they, c and 
what shall WO do? 1 * But this sorrow was not confined 
to the native Christians, but was equally shared by 
Europeans of all denominations in Calcutta, to all of 
whom he had endeared himself by his truh Christian 
deportment; and many and fervent were the pia\ers 
offered his behalf. These prayers were heard and 
answered, in the restoration of health and protection 
from danger*?. When my new chapel was opened, 
brother Carey preached a most admirable sermon 
from — < O Lord, We beseech thee send now pros¬ 
perity/ There was an American gentleman present 
on the occasion who was much delighted with the- 
sermon, and earnestly entreated that it might be 
printed; but we could not persuade dear Eustace to 
comply with the request. 
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“ When Mr. Adams gave up the bungalow at Door- 
gapore, Mr. and Mrs. Carey went to reside there for 
a short time. Brother Carey took much interest in 
that station. One night, whilst lying on his cot, he 
felt the mattress lifted up in a strange sort of way,— 
he put out his hand to ascertain what it was that 
caused the heaving up, when he laid hold of the tail 
of a large jackal. This alarmed him much, and caused 
him to shout out to his bearer, who slept in the 
verandah. The jackal was as much alarmed as lie 
was, and fled without his prey. The facts were these : 
—under the cot, a basket, which had arrived from 
Calcutta, with a loaf of bread, had been placed the 
evening before, and the jackal, which had eaten a 
hole in the mat that formed the Avail of the bung-a- 
low, had scented the bread, but as the basket reached 
from the door nearly to the cot, the creature could 
not get the loaf out ; in struggling to do this he had 
lifted the mattress and alarmed our brother. It 
aused great mirth when our dear brother described 
this to us all at Boitakonah. JUinimohun-Iloy was 
particularly fond ot Mr. Carey, but never could gain 
any advantage over him as ho did over Mr. Adams, 
though long and elaborate were tin arguments which' 
the Itajah employed to shake our brother's faith in 
•he essentials of Christianity. Carey was on the 
roc v. Since my return from India I have been asso¬ 
ciated with brother Carey in numerous tours on 
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behalf of the Mission, and always found him just the 
same. The interest of the Mission lay near his heart, 
and all his energies were put forth on its behalf.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. W. F. CAREY. 

While residing at Boitakonah it seemed desirable 
to extend the operations of the Calcutta Mission 
among the natives of the immediate neighbourhood, 
and it was resolved that my lather should reside at the 
station at Doorgapore, a village about five miles Arom 
Calcutta, situated on the high road. AY e accordingly 
left Calcutta and took up our quarters at this place, 
though I was left behind as a weekly boarder at the 
Mission school for a time. As we left Calcutta we 
passed several native villages till we came to Mi. 
Basin’s stone house, which, with its grounds, formed 
one of the bounds of the Mission premises on the 
south-west. The first object that greeted the eye 
was the native chapel, the front of which laced the 
high road, separated from it by a rather deep ditch, 
aeross which, to connect, the eh ape* to the road, was 
a wooden bridge. The chapel was a plain building, 
erected of bamboo, matting, and thatch, the floor 
of which was of raised mud; the front all thrown 
open. A the back was a door for our admission; 
and as we entered, a raised mud dais, on which was 
placed a garden seat for our accommodation. It was 
my pleasure and delight to go with my father and 
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raunelioo, accompanied by my sister. It was a 
beautiful sight to see these two, and a very vivid 
impression my mind retains of these occasions. There 
was Paunchoo, a muscular, tall, jet-black man, giant¬ 
like; and being dressed in the flowing robes of the 
East appeared to me a supernatural being. My 
father was thin, pale, and like a spirit, clothed in 
white. They begin the service by singing “ Je Jon 
apron pran,” or, “ O mon bohloo, na a ta re/' Our 
infant voices joined them also, and we thought our¬ 
selves missionaries too. Papa or Paunchoo read, and 
either one or the other prayed. Then came the dis¬ 
cussion. Paunchoo was fiery and impetuous. The 
Brahmins malicious and full of heat. Then my 
father, calm, quiet, cool, with his voice silver, vet 
earnest and tender; by his skilful use of these natural 
weapons lie would disarm opposition, and silence the 
discomfited Brahmin. It was a beautiful sight; and 
my childish mind was often struck with surprise and 
astonishment at such encounters. My father would 
often thus address the natives. Seeing a coolie car¬ 
rying a basket, or any other wayfarer with his wallet, 
though strangers, he would thus address them : “Bro¬ 
ther;* the man would stop. “Whither are you 
going V “To market, with my goods/ “1 can 
tell \ a of a good market, where you can get great 
riches, great wealth/' “Tek us, Sahib,* and laying 
(low:, his burden, he would squat on the ground, and 
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his ears, for the first time, the rich, mellow tones 
of my father's voice poured forth the news of salva¬ 
tion. Paunchoo would stop a byragee or fakir in 
the same way. “ To Juggernaut ?" “ Yes." “ What 
for?" “ To get rid of my sins." Then did Paunchoo 
unfold to his astonished mind “the no other name 
given under heaven." So, what with one mode and 
another, a good congregation used to be gallic a ! ; and 
thus for two or three hours every day these two 
apostles proclaimed the truth as it is in Christ. But 
these scenes are past—their memory is still sweet. 
Oh, that I could but once more enter that humble 
threshold, and walk on that very ground, and tread 
that raised dais, and Simeon's prayer and my own 
feelings would he somewhat in unison. To labour 
thus has been my heart's wish—-my life-long prayer. 
After leaving the chapel, from the high road, over 
a wooden bridge, we entered the compound or grounds. 
The carriage-road or path was bounded on ch side 


by a cactus hedge, the branches of which, when 
broken, yielded a milky, resinous juice. On the 
opposite side of the road to our premise s was a beau¬ 
tiful and extensive native garden, abounding with 
the lnw cultivated white lotus, which w as much in 
requo.,1 for Doorga anil the other gods. As we passed 
along our own d: vo to the house, on the right were 
several large cotton trees; when these were in flower 
it was indeed a rich and beautiful sight, and then 
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came the pods of cotton. Our compound was like an 
immense orchard : jack trees, cocoa-nut, mango, pome- 
loos, guavas, tamarinds, plantains, oranges. It may 
be asked what we did with the fruit? Except the 
small fruit trees in our little garden, all used to be 
Sold, and most rigidly did my mother carry out the 
agreement, that all the money should go to the 
Mission. Mango was a fruit I much liked. Well 
do I remember longing to have the fruit, lianmno* 
down in large, red, oblong lumps. Asking for some, 
“No, William ; they are not ours; they are sold for 
the Mission.” Our own garden only contained a 
guava., and a few small-podded gooseberrv tre,,. 
From the carriage-road, to the left, was a path leading 
to a native village, which was a preaching station, and 
where my Hindoo play-fellow resided. This path was 
skirted by a ditch and a jungle of bamboo, and other 
forest trees and bushes, where jackals and other wild 
animals located. This jungle led up to the back of 
our house. Leaving this village patli to the left, we 
proceeded on till we came to a wooden bridge, ovci 
the ditch which connected itself with the large tank 
or pond in front of our house. Crossing the bridge, 
on our left was our plain, simple garden, at the end 
of which were the stables f« r the buggy or chaise, 
and our horse. A bamboo railing and a go to by the 
houFo |a rated the garden from the wide pathway. 
Tin* gnrO* n \v»oj my pride — my enjoy muni -lor the 

green p< m, and small, round, yellow-seeded goose- 
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berry, and tlic guava, sweet potatoes, cudhoo, &c. 
]\Iy little mouth used to water till I got to the fruit 
part. Dear garden—many a remembrance centres iu 
thee, with all dear to me on thy walks. Past the garden 
was the bungalow—a thatched house with a large 
verandah in front—three steps led up to it. Here 
we used to sit of an evening, and talk and listen to 
the serenade of the frogs. Right and left of the 
verandah wore the store-closets for the family • 

Here my mother went every morning with Paun- 
choo the housekeeper (not Paunchoo Christian), to 
give out the day’s provisions, and to settle other 
house affairs. Our little feet (Annie’s and mine) came 
behind to look after the sugar sweetmeats, or any 
other lawful spoil for little folks. Sometimes tin- 
provisions fell short, and there would not even e 
money to buy more. I shall never forget those times. 
My mother would cry; I, child-like, would ask her 
why; she would tell me the reason. My young heart 
could not. bear this. Out I would slip, unperceived, 
f. Bobarclov the cook, and our pet goose or lowl, 
once even our loved little kid, was soon killed for the 
family meal. Our young treasures thus were sacn- 
f„ed- hut our mother’s tears were dried. This is only 
mentioned to show it was no light or trifling matter, at 
that time, to he a missionary’s wife. Her anxiety 
was solely for his life and ours, and his was for the 
mission . orvieu. 

The floor of the bungalow was all of mud, raised 
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about three feet from the ground; bamboo poles and 
matting for the walls, open lattice-work for the win¬ 


dows, and bamboo shutters. The rooms were divided 
by matting. This matting was something like the 
bags in which the East India sugar is sent over. The 
roof was high, somewhat conical for ventilation, and 
all of thatch. After the rainy season, this thatch used 
to be taken off on account of the rot, large horrible¬ 
looking grubs, centipedes, and lizards. It was not 
uncommon to have a centipede fall down. 

From the verandah we entered, by folding-cb. m 
of bamboo and matting, our large dining-room. This 
served all the purposes of sitting, dining, and living 
room. In this room worship was held. A large 
table in the centre, chairs and stools, were the onlv 
furniture. Every morning and evening the native 
Christians and inquirers used to come in to worship 
—Giant Paunchoo, and dear old Rose his wife, and 
Anunda, and others. One or other used to pray and 
conduct family worship. Conversation on some pas- 
sa- ■ took place—remarks were made or advice giv< n 


according to circumstances—then a hymn, and then 
prayer by my father or Paunchoo, or some other 
friend. After it was closed, mutual inquiries after 
health followed—plans for mi> don work were made— 
whore to go and what to do, &c. All was carried on 
m i gal ec. I used to drink in all that was said; 
lor, in my own estimation, I was a missionary too 
i.iul wl re these two went, my father and Paunchoo, 
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aid go also. Then the mission family broke up, and 
each went about his day's work. My whole soul was 
centred in Paunchoo. After morning service he would 
say, “ Come, Billy, boy, get on my back;" and away he 
would carry me on his broad back to his house, where 
Hose had always something nice, either a tamarind or 
sweetmeat for me. On each side of the dining-room 


were two large bedrooms—that on the right was my 
father's, the other was reserved for friends. A do. • 
from the bedroom led into the nurse's room, opposite 
to which was the study. 

At the back of the house was the bathing-room, 
at the side of which was a deep dry ditch, bounding 
tbe bouse, and separating us from an immense jungle. 
Here hundreds of jackals every night assembled toge¬ 
ther, keeping up one incessant howl all the night 
long; on a moonlight night you could distinctly see 
them. In the ditch which separated the jungle Uom 
our bungalow, wild pine-apples and water-melons 
used to grow. Leaving our house, and walking still 
towards the east, >n the left was our cook-house or 
room, a straw-and-thatch building. He re Bobarolier, 
the cook, between whom and myself a generous friend¬ 
ship had sprung up, plied his black art (truly black 
was the whole paraphernalia, and enveloped in con¬ 
tinual smoke), and many a time, to oblige his young 
friend, would he tiuu-to and cook a handful of green 
peas and sweet potatoes fresh-gathered from the garde n. 
Good old Bobarchee, I well remember thy love to me! 
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Adjoining the cook-room were additional godowns, 
in which were deposited the cocoa-nuts for sale, whicli 
not being perishable fruit, could lie by for a favour¬ 
able market. In one of these stores a poor pilgrim to 
Juggernaut died. During the year from three to 
four hundred pilgrims to Juggernaut encamped on 
the mission premises under the trees, and among them 
work was to be done by the family. Paunchoo had 
his hands full among them. On the occasion of one 
of these encampments, my father being engaged at 
Calcutta, mamma, Annie, and I were, left at home, 
Paunchoo opposite us. At the least four hundred of 
! :<-Li poor creatures came to us in a body, and de¬ 
manded admission into our garden. My mother met 
them, and questioned them as to their intentions. It 
was the festival of Doorga, and they wanted the 
flowers (particularly the marigold) to make long gar¬ 
lands for their idolatrous dances and festivity. Mv 
mother firmly refused them. Courageously single- 
handed she stood before them to prevent their en¬ 
trance through the gate. They vociferated, abused, 
and even threatened; hut still she stood firm. We 
children stood by afraid; calm and undaunted stood 
our mother, and by her firmness and courage she 
overawed the multitude, and they : iunk away disap- 
jminted and threatening revenge*. One of these poor 
‘•n atures wr left behind (ill with dj .entery and 
cholera) by his brethren, who went on their journey 
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Hie following’ morning. He had managed to crawl 
into the native chapel, and there he was found. My 
mother instantly went to. him, and administered such 
remedies as she knew of, and spoke to him in Ben¬ 
galee about Jesus. Annie and I were by—and were 
missionaries too in our little way—and mother and 
children were not yet separated. She had him re¬ 
moved to one of these stores, that she might the more 
readily minist er to his wants, and talk to and pray 
with him. On one of these visits lie died, while she 
was trying tojpour dovviihis throat a cup of warm tea; 
but his teeth and jaws were closed, and not all her 
power could recover him. While kneeling and sup¬ 
porting his head with one arm, and ministering relief 
with the other, the man died. Now arose a great 
difficulty—no one could be found ckher to bury or 
remove him. What was to be done? The natives 
refused because • > their losing caste, and there was 
the great probability of the dead body being left un~ 
buried lor some time at least. At last, Paunchou the 
Kitniudgnr found two men, of the very lowest caste, 
who, for a large bribe, agreed to throw him into the 
Ganges, the sacred stream. So we were obliged to 
submit. The\' came with a long bamboo, and placing 
the man in a sitting posture, with his knees up, and 
arms fastened to them, slung the body to the pole 
and carried him off. We were all on the verandah 
and were distressed at the sight. These were the 
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tender mercies of those days among the Bengalees to 
the dying and dead. On one of these pilgrim visits, 
a man came to my mother with a little baby a few 
days old. Its mother had died on the travel shortly 
before. The father loved the child, and fondled and 
hugge d, but could not pacify it, and no one cared ior 
it. As soon as iny mother saw it, she knew what it 
wanted, and as long as the man stayed she gave him 
goat’s milk, and rice and arrow-root for the little one. 

Leaving the cook-room and stores, and walking 
a little further, we come to the enT of the mission 
o rounds on the east, bounded by the Mussulman 
burying-ground, in close proximity to the jungle of 
jackals. In the middle of this were two large up¬ 
right beams buried deep in the ground, another beam 
was transversely fastened to the top of these uprights. 
To this beam was suspended the remains of a native, 
hung in chains for the murder of a European. The 
body had been surrounded with iron hoops. The 
crows and vultures and weather had revelled on the 
body, and a great many of the bones had fallen 
through the hoops on to the ground below. We 
children were always frightened at this gallows, nml 
ne\ c-r c> nld pass it without a shudder. In this ground 
was i little mud and straw hut for the officiating peer 
or saint, and his attendants, supported by the otfer- 
ings of those who needed their services. Mussul¬ 
man burial was a strange sight. The tody, attended 
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by its friends, was carried to the grave-side on its 
bedstead. The graves were very shallow. The 
prayers being said, the body was placed in the grave. 
The bedstead, clothes, and other things belonging to 
the deceased were broken up by the relatives and 
friends, and all thrown on the dead body, which, being 
then covered with only a little earth, was left, soon to 
be food for jackals and India’s scavengers,—the vul¬ 
tures, &&,—and consequently the place was literally 
strewed with bones and skulls. We always went 
through this burial-ground to see our friends the 
Baboos. Leaving the burying-groimd, and turning 
'*< the right, another boundary of the premises, was 
another native village, of shoemakers and washermen 
principally. The hovels of these natives were every 
niglio visited by the jackals, and many a babe was 
carried off while asleep in its mother’s arms. Fear¬ 
fully distressing were the cries in consequence. Pass¬ 
ing the village we come to the south of the mission 
compound. Here v. as dear old Paunchoo Christian’s 
house, where I was always a welcome guest. By 
PaimchooV house were two beautiful pomeloo trees, 
always laden with rich fruit or blossom. Between 
Paunchoo’s house and ours was a very large tank, fo. 
supplying ourselves and the villagers with water. At 
one time the natives bathed there; but this was soon 
stopped when we took possession, though the wislu r- 
men were allowed to wash their clothes on its: banks, 
z 2 
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Here three or four men every day fixed their smooth 
black slanting hoards, and themselves standing knee- 
deep in the water did their washing. Throwing 
wide open their linen on the water surface, they 
gathered it together in long rolls, and one end in 
their hands, and then changing to the other end, heat 
the clothes upon the slanting hoards, at each beat 
crying out, “Ash,” “ Ram,” “Krishna,” thus remem¬ 
bering their gods at their daily work. We should do 
well to take a pattern from them, and not forget our 
.,wn Lord so much as we do. In all tropical countries 
vegetables soon arrive at perfection, and animals of 
all kinds multiply very fast. So also with fishes. 
The pond three or four times in the year was fished. 
What was done with the fish? The pond was mission 
property, and was hired by fishermen, who bought 
the fish for market. The money, as in the case 
of the fruit, went to the mission fund, and if we 
wanted fish we bought it. Many were our neces¬ 
sities, hut not a fish was ever taken for food, though 
\,c were often in want; so rigidly did my dearly 
loved father and mother carry out the self-denying 
ordinance. On the periodical visits of the fisher¬ 
men, boy-like, I must fish too. A broken Venetian 
blind was my net; fastening one end close, the 
other being open like a fan. This end I pushed along 
the water-side, and occasionally a stray fish was my 
prize. Carrying it in-doors, it was laid by, waiting 
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the men at the close of their work — to pay them for il. 
The fishing took place at very early dawn, just before 
the sun rose. They brought bundles of bamboo cane 
slips about four feet long; these they tied lirmly toge¬ 
ther, and slid on to the water as a raft, capable of 
bearing one man, who, balancing himself upon it, 
would throw his net, and then pull and haul in the 
draught. Six men were so engaged ; and when the 
tank was thoroughly depopulated they finished, came 
and gave the hire to us, we paid them what was right, 
a pice or two for that which I had taken, and if 
more was wanted for food, it was paid for. 

Passing by the back of Paunchoo’s house, was 
a ditch right down to the chapel bounding the 
mission compound. In this ditch an enormously 
long cobra di eapella snake was killed, and sent to 
Mr. Lawson for preservation, who was the naturalist 
of the mission family, as Mr. Penney was the horti¬ 
culturist, Mr. Yates the linguist, my father the 
working itinerist. AVe now turn our back on 
Paunchoo's house, and walk by the side of the pond 
back to our own bungalow. Prom the tank to the 
chapel all the vast ground was covered with fruit 
and cotton-trees as before described. Through this 
little forest a small pathway from the house took you 
direct to the chapel. And here I would mention, 
that in one of these visits to the chapel my dear 
father w rapt in thought, with the Bengalee New 
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Testament under his arm, and his eye fixed on the 
ground, was suddenly arrested in his progress by a 
cobra snake, which stood erect, with hood expanded, 
ready to dart on him and inflict its venomed bite. 
Both, however, stood still. My father was possessed 
of remarkable presence of mind, and this feature ot 
his character was manifested on various occasion* 
afterwards in England on his missionary journeys. 
He fixed his eye on that of the reptile, and there they 
stood, neither would move. Tired of this work, his 
erv of distress rung through the compound, and the 
syce (or groom) ran to his rescue, and with a bamboo 
cudgel cut the creature in two, but he had to make 
a circuit to the back of the beast. This presence of 
mind saved my father's life on this occasion: other 
instances occurred in after-life. The side of the pond 
nearest the chapel, had a flight of steps down to the 
water; and here my father once administered the rite 
of baptism. Passing along we come to the house, 
which we again enter, to review some things which 
took place during our residence there. Before our 
verandah grew the rich water-melon, a dangerous fruit 
for Europeans. One evening whale wo were all talking 
with sonic friends from Calcutta on a visit,’suddenly 
the earth trembled and shook, “and everything 
rwded to nnd fro like a drunken man." This was my 
first and only experience of an earthquake. It was a 
dreadful evening for us, and more particularly for the 
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natives, who went about beating their tom-toms, and 
raising dolorous cries by Paunchoo's house. Though 
the earth was moved, and its very foundations .shook, 
we were undismayed, for the God of Jacob was the 
refuge of the mission family. An eclipse of the moon 
once took place, at which the natives were similarly 
alarmed. While at Doorgapore, my father received 
intimation that a suttee was to take place on the 
banks of the Ganges near us. At the peril of his life, 
(for he might at that time have been killed by the 
enraged Brahmins, and none been the wiser) before 
sunset off he started. By all his persuasive eloquence 
and his rich Bengalee tongue, he could not make 
these Brahmins relent and stop the sacrifice, and the 
poor widow ascended the pyre, and was burnt. I 
arrived at flic time when the pyre was burning away, 
and saw the half-consumed body oi one of them, and 


there was my father preaching and talking to the 
natives undismayed, and they shouting “ Ilurryboh” 

I shall never forget this scene. My father s time 
w.nj now very much taken up with visits to Calcutta, 
to collect from European gentlemen and merchants 
.ub vviptions for building Circular Road Chapel; and 
consequently we w ere left much alone at the bungalow. 
While he was absent, Paunchoo conducted the stated 
services. But our time did not bang heavily, for iKo 
rich native Baboos near us sent their elephants for us 
to ride on to visit them, till an accident to my 
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mother prevented our rides. We then used to walk 
through the Mussulman burying - ground to the 
houses of these friends. These native gentlemen 
were brothers, very rich, and each had his favourite 
pursuits. One we called the Beast Baboo,” for he 
spent his time, money, &e., in the purchase and keep 
of wild animals, and had a very extensive menagerie. 
The other delighted in horticultural pursuits, and him 
we called “the Flower Baboo.” The “Beast Baboo” 
was very fond of us children, and of my father and 
mother. Always anxious after our welfare, it we 
delayed a visit for a day or two, a messenger was 
despatched to know the cause. A welcome, kind 
and generous, ever awaited our coming, and to us it 
was a great pleasure of course, as children, to go and 
see his beasts. He always accompanied us, and any 
new animal he purchased was first shown to us. I 
remember his buying a fine rhinoceros, which struck 
me with wonder. Ilis table, loaded with all Eastern 
delicacies, was invariably set out for us—and sweet¬ 
meats and preserves in Benjamin portions were 
given to my sister and myself. Having one day sent 
us a special invitation to tea, my father being at 
homo, and Mrs. Penney and Yates on a visit, we all 
1 • it, and these native gentlemen received us in truly 
English style. During tea, Circular Road Chapel was 
brongut up, and what was being done; and, to the 
astoiii ml oi 11, this princely man gav of his own 
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accoul a handsome donation, begging’ us to accept 
it for <r Mr. Jesus Christ.” It was odd and furmy to 
my idea, but was done in all sincerity; not knowing 
any other mode of expressing himself, he thus gave 
utterance to his kind and generous feelings. His 
brother also, the (< Flower Baboo,” was very kind, 
and whenever we liked we might visit his grounds. 
These were richly cultivated, and beautiful produc¬ 
tions of the East might here he found in all their 
exuberance of beauty. He was piscatorial also, and 
had several ponds tilled with all the varieties of the 
finny tribe. To one pond we always went—it was 
the pond of tame fish—positively tame, for- they 
would come and eat out of our tiny hands the paste 
for feeding them, and let us stroke their backs as we 
stooped to feed them. At a call they would rise to 
the surface of the water and come towards the slops 
by shoals, immense huge creatures, but ns gentle and 
tame as you could wish. They were fed with paste 
and dried boiled rice. We used to give the “Beast 
Baboo” the preference, however, because he was 
kinder, and loaded us with sweetmeats. The money 
for Circular Road Chapel being collected, other ami 
more important duties arising calling mv parents 
back to Calcutta, we had to resign the living at 
Doovgapore, much to my sorrow. Back to Calcutta 
we removed, and took up our residence at Pilot 
femes’.? house in Circular Road. Here I could 
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not do as I liked. Soon Circular Road Chapel 
was opened. O how delighted was dear Mr. Penney 
—how he skipped about and danced like a great 
boy, and we too enjoyed the fun with him. 
Air. Lawson, Mr. Yates, and dear papa, were the 
ministers; more particularly papa and Air. Lawson, 
between whom the pastorate was divided. During 
their residence at Mr. Jones’s, my father was laid 
iisidc, and for his recovery he took a sea-voyage in a 
nUot-schooner to the Sandheads. AV e all accompanied 
him, and it was a very painful and trying voyage, no 
Europeans but ourselves, and all of us in ill health. 
AVe returned in safety, my father’s health was 
restored, and that was enough for us. While at 
Pilot Jones’s, one of the Independent missionaries, 
Air. Keith, died, and left a widow with three little 
children, and one unable to walk. All the missionaries 
wore united to each other by more than common ties, 
such as are not known in England. Great was the 
sympathy shown to poor Mrs. Keith. Afy father and 
mother were at her house, and comforted the 
bereaved one—and as usual, Annie and myself went 
too. In less than a month after Mr. Keith’s death, 
poor Mrs* Keith died—and the children, as their 
lege <y, were divided among us. Aiy mother took the 
infant, and brought it up as 3 k own, loving it and 
watching it as tenderly as he did us, and we also 
took her as a sister. The time was approaching 
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when a change was to take place in our family circle. 
I never was well, and a change of climate was advised 
and I was to he banished to England. Mr. and 
Mrs. Townley were also returning, Mr. Shcrar and 
several boys, children of our friends, were going also, 
and, as it was a good opportunity, I was doomed. So 
arrangements were made, clothes were got ready, and 
the time Ut last arrived for our separation. We sailed 
together in a budgerow to the ship lying off Calcutta, 
aun here we parted; bitter was our parting: I cannot 
tell our sorrow. Tears from all three of us—their 
arms thrown around me—and at last the moment 
came, and wc were torn from each other. I now 
leave these recollections with you. I can oniy say all 
is true, and it has been my life-long business to 
cherish these Indian memories, which nave always 
been my delight and happiness. Yours ever, 

W. F. Carey. 


The bungalow at Boorgapore was quite unfit for 
a residence* It was made chiefly of bamboos, and 
was ill suited to protect either from the burning sun 
or the heavy rains of a tropical climate. 3- sides this 
the very rigid plan under which these missionaries 
voluntarily placed themselves was an additional trial 
of their bodily strength. On perusing the record of 
their work at. this time, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the amount and continuity of it, as eon- 
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ducted by their united efforts.- Mr. Carey’s post at 
Doorgapore, to which he was so much attached, 
perhaps admitted of the least relief. His house here 
was near the roadside, in a great thoroughfare, where 
thousands of natives were in the habit of passing 
on the great festival days. It was also, as the 
reader has learnt, within sight oi suttees, hook¬ 
swinging, and other fearful modes of torture, proving 
how true that text is which declares that the “dark 
places of the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” On such a spot, with the choicest sympathies 
of the heart in exercise daily, how was it possible to 
prevent the harrowing up of the feelings under a sense 
of the most poignant sorrow. This daily calling out 
of liis sympathy and courage was too much for his 
physical energies, and he sank into this most deathly 
illness. But God had mercy upon him and his 
brethren, lest they should have sorrow upon sorrow, 
and he lived to tell of the goodness and faithfulness 
of the Lord. But we must continue our narrative. 

And now let us accompany the missionary to one 
of the native chapels, those pools of Bethesda, where 
the angel goes down at a certain season into the 
water, and there sing with him “one of the songs of 
Zion.” It is the chapel by the road-side at Doorga- 
pove. The singing of the hymn strikes the att jntion 
of the passei by for these reformers of British India, 
like the great reformers of Europe in early days, sang 
their hymns in the streets and in the little way-side 
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chapel*, and wherever besides they could get a hear¬ 
ing. Here stands the missionary like the prophet of 
the Lord. Yet amongst these hundreds of thousands 
of idolaters he can pour out his song of triumph as 
well as the sweet singer in Israel. 

Our eye is now directed intuitively to that wearied, 
dejected one who has come, apparently, from a con¬ 
siderable distance. The hymn sung, the missionary 
closes his eyes in prayer: and here, in this little 
Bethel so simple, so unattractive, formed more by 
nature than art, the idolater beholds the sublime 
spectacle of a human being in contact with the 
Divine Majesty of h aven and earth through the 
simple medium of prayer, unaided by any external 
rite. How striking must this sight be to the idolater, 
and how new, ah< , to him this voice of affectionate 
entreaty- so loving yet so pitiful and earnc-t. This 
distressed, tins broken-hearted one listens to the pra; er. 
The power of the Lord is present to heal. The compas¬ 
sion of Jesus, set forth in the devotion of the mi.- 
sionary, is just that which bis heart needs. It is that, 
also, which the Spirit of God appl ies with power to his 
conscience. So instantaneous and so complete is this 
conviction, and the accompanying persuasion that he 
has found that which he needs to heal his wounded 
spirit, so addon also, that there is no more spirit left 
in him. He swoons quite away, and at the close of 
the prayer is taken up in a state of unconsciousness. 
After the service he told the missionary his 
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simple story. He stated that for some time his mind 
had been oppressed with an intolerable burden; 
th;d, wearied with bearing it, he had started on a 
journey with the vague hope of finding some relief, 
lie knew not what it was that he wanted; but he 
knew that he was wretched, and could not rest again 
until he should find something to quiet his mind. 
Many a weary step did he take; for, like Bunyan’s 
pilgrim, he earned a burden on his back, and sought 
.for that which he had not found—the healing of a 
wounded spirit. Thus he wandered he knew not. 
whither, until he reached the metropolis of British 
India, and was invited by the service of song into Ihe 
house of the living God. And now it was that the 
Lord touched his heart. After the devotional service, 
“ (lie g ]a(1 tidings of great joy” were fervently pre¬ 
sented by the preacher, and now he obtained that 
which he has so painfully sought. In the identical 
words of the Greek philosopher, when he had succeeded 
in making another sort of discovery, this man ex- 
claiined, “I have found it, I have found it.” Did 
not the waiting, watching, longing soul of the 
preacher rejoice in that day and leap for joy? 

This beautiful anecdote is equalled only by another 
• lar import. Mr, Care/ was preach. 
m one 01 Ihe- native chapels, or in the open street, 
aucl i l1 ' ring his address a woman stepped into the 
cn\Io of his hearei*, and made her way ;:J close up to 
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him as she could. Her countenance was filled with 
great concern. She stood by him, heard him to the 
end of his address, and then, without uttering a word, 
took out of the folds of her garment a tract, worn and 
almost illegible. This tract had awakened in her 
soul a longing after the waters of lite in richer abun- 
dance. The countenance of the woman, the appear¬ 
ance of the tract, which bore on its title-page the 
words, “ from the Mission press, Calcutta,” were 
matters of great interest to him. These, and other 
scenes in India, were never effaced from Mr. Carey’s 
mind. 

The reader now learns the effect of these “ leaves 
of the tree o> life,” which are for the healing of the 
nations. Well might the Calcutta missionaries write, 
when addre ring the committee at home, e< M e record 
our labour-, not our success.” If the supporters of 
missionary societies would more generally consider the 
former instead of Die latter, when taking an estimate 
of such work abroad, more justice would be done to 
missionaries in general. 

At an early period of this history an allusion was 
made to Mr. Carey’s description, on the missionary 
platform, of scenes in India. One of these was a 
graphic description of a suttee. The pile of wood was 
brought before the audience, the dead body placed 
upon it, the terrified widow seen making her way to 
it; and by the side of him who went with light steps 
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to kindle the fire,—the eldest son of the widow bearing 
a torch; a slender figure was seen approaching that 
distressed one, who tries to whisper some word of 
mercy and of salvation to relieve her of her anguish. 
This one comes close to her, with firm steps, yet with 
agonized countenance, and says to her, “ My mother, 
oh, why will you die?” With quivering lips and a 
bitter cry, she answers — “My son, why do you 
trouble me?” Before the missionary can interpose 
another word, she hurriedly says to him —“ See you 
that sun there?” pointing to the heavens: “Pluck 
it thence sooner than turn me from my purpose and 
my fate.” The murderous priests fetch her away, 
she is bound to the dead body, the fire is lighted, 
and the shrieks of the dying are drowned only by the 
horrid yells and music of the murderous, maddened 
idolaters. 

It may appear to us strange that this rite was 
practised in India under the sanction of the British 
Government less than* thirty years ago; but it will 
be seen there no more for ever. 

One instance of the power of Divine truth was fre¬ 
quently alluded to by Mr. Carey. It was the conver¬ 
sion oi a Byragee, who had taken a vow of silence; in 
some such manner as the following:—** See, I pray 
you, that devotee, in a temple not far from Calcutta, 
as if by a thunderbolt of the Almighty he had been 
transfixed there. He has taken a vow of silence, and 





for these four years he has not opened his lips to friend 
or foe, to God or man. The hair of his head con¬ 
fusedly covers his person, and his finger-nails protrude 
over the back of his hand. There he stands, his eye 
is tearless, his tongue is speechless, his hear! is mo¬ 
tionless ; he is as silent as a marble statue. By means 
of a religious tract falling into his hands, his attention 
is arrested. He reads it again and again. The night 
falls, and he folds it away ,* but the thoughts which 
that tract has elicited return with returning day. He 
reads and ponders, and then was his tongue loosed, 
c The tongue of the dumb did sing, for in this wilder¬ 
ness did waters break forth, and streams in the desert / ” 
Tliis man was baptized by Dr. Carey. 

The reader has seen the missionary by the sick bed 
of a dying infidel. Let us now go with him to the 
sick beds of native converts, as Mr. Carey related his 
recollections of these on missionary platforms. 

To one he said, on entering his apartment — “ Mv 
brother, how is it with you 

The dying man replied:—“Stay, my brother, and 
I will tell yon. See you, I pray, that river just before 
me, and a boat coming across it and making direct 
for the shore ? See you him who sits at its helm, and 
who presses the boat on this side, up close to the land ? 
He who sits there is my Saviour. By the help of mv 
Saviour I get me safe over, I get me safe over/' 

To another he said:—“My sister, you are very ill. 

A A 
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Shall I fetch you some bread, and would you like 
some tea ?”* 

She replied, with emphasis :—“ No, my brother, 
Christ is my bread, Christ is my tea.” 

Of a third, he inquired :— “My brother, is it well 
with you? Is your Saviour with you no\\ i 

He lifted his hand, and laid it on his breast, and 

said_ “1 have Christ here.” Then grasping his 

Bengalee Testament, lie said, “I have Christ here;” 
arid then, lifting his almost strengthless hand to 
heaven, he said, “ And I have Christ there.” 

On another occasion, he asked a poor woman — 
“ Well, how is your mind? I see your body is weak.” 
She replied — “All is well. I have no fear of 
death. Jesus Christ has suffered for me. All my 
trust is in him.” 

Thinking she was thirsty, he asked her if she wanted 
water ? She said :—“ I have living water within 
which my Saviour has given me, the same that was 
given to the woman of Samaria. You know you read 

n 

tlio chapter to me the other day.” After this she fell 
asleep. 

Of Mr. Chamberlain's wonderful labours and itine¬ 
raries, Mr. Carey used often to tell on the missionary 
platform. He was present once when he addressed 
two hundred soldiers with his usual earnestness and 
fervour. Suddenly he stopped in his discourse, fixed 
* These being luxuries to the natives. 
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•yc on or o of the young men, and said to him. 
ou, young- man, you know that you enlisted for a 
soldier, and broke your mother’s heart! You know 
you did, and that she wrapped up a biblo amongst 
your clothes, but that you have not looked into it 
since you came into this country.” Then continuing 
his address, lie pressed home upon their attention the 
great salvation. The young man was pricked in the 
heart. He accused his comrades of having told the 
preacher his history ; but God made it the means of 
his salvation. 
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Ol .Mr. Chamberlain’s old friend Brindabun, many 
a pleasant incident was told. This native first heard 
4 he gospel at a place between Cutwa and Berhamporc. 
Mi hen Mr. Chamberlain was preaching- he paid great 
attention, sometimes he laughed and sometimes wept. 
In the night he went.to him and said:—“I have a 
flower that f \v isli to give to some one who is worthy 
of it. I have for many years travelled about the 
country to fina such .1 person, hut in vain. I have 
been to Juggeraath, but there I saw only a piecaof 
wood; that was not worthy of it: but to-day I have 
found one that is, and lie shall have it. Jesus Christ 
is worthy of my flower.” He was a Byragee. 

The following testimony to the effect of missionary 
labour the writer has recently received from Mr. Mor¬ 
gan, who has been many yeais united with our mis¬ 
sion in India:— 


A A 2 
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“ Now that your mind is more immediately directed 
to the early scenes of our dear brother's labours, the 
quest ion naturally presents itself to you—What is the 
result of these labours, on whom do they operate, in 
what manner or in what degree, or is all lost ? I 
cannot admit that any are lost. My firm conviction 
is, that moral forces are continually acting and re¬ 
acting, gathering, increasing, and concentrating their 
influence on some great point. 

“ Permit me to illustrate this topic by a reference to 
India. Contemplate the millions of its inhabitants, 

_whose Sliastras, Yedas, Purans, and Tontras arc 

religiously, morally, philosophically, and physically 
false—absolutely false. A system that is incapable of 
producing either a patriot, philanthropist, or a moral 
mail. Item ember that for two thousand years or more 
this system of evil has been rolling, accumulating from 
age to age, and from family to family, and rushing 
like a broad flowing river with irresistible force. 

“ Let us next look upon the amount of good that has 
bo$n brought to bear upon this tremendous evil. In 
estimating the good, we must exclude the so-called 
Christian government, whose policy has ever been to 
tolerate Hindoo prejudices; the corrupt Christianity 
that wa : introduced by the early settler ; in India, 
and propagated by more corrupt means; also the 
nominal Christianity, imported from Europe, which, 
like the marsh miasm of Bengal, exercises a deadly 
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influence. How small, then, is the amount of genuine 
Christian influence, when compared with the gigantic 
evil by which it is opposed. 

“ Let us come now to the inquiry— What is the 
effect of missionary labour upon the masses of Bengal < 
TV hat acts have emanated from the people, sponta¬ 
neously, as the result of missionary exertions ? 

“ One of the first effects of missionary work is, the 
favourable impression that the missionaries have pro¬ 
duced upon the minds of the natives in reference to 
themselves. The number of books which the mis¬ 
sionaries have published— the large number of young 
n’ -n they have educated—their disinterested labours, 
being the worst paid Europeans in India, —have led 
the more intelligent natives to regard missionaries as 
philanthropists. If you will look at the subject from 
a statistical point of view, and ask how many mis¬ 
sionaries have come out from the commencement— 
how many defections? the answer will be highly 
creditable to the missionary body. This good impres¬ 
sion affords a firm basis for future success, aud the 
very counterpart of the impression produced by the 
early continental settlers, and which remains to this 
day. Three years ago 1 was in a large town, about 
eighty miles from Calcutta—a town rarely visited by 
any Europeans—late in the evening; some very re¬ 
spectable Pundits wore introduced to me. I offered 
them some books, which they at once refused. Pre- 
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gently they askecl if I liad tlie same object as Pundit 
Carey Sahib, and were the books I had the same as 
he prepared ? I answered in the affirmative. They 
immediately fraternized, and asked for the books, and 
spoke of Dr. Carey in the highest terms of commen¬ 
dation. 

« The Hindoos have been subjugated by several 
foreign races, yet they adhere with singular tenacity 
to their social and domestic institutions. The re-mar - 
riage of widows is abhorrent to the Hindoo mind. It 
is a custom fraught with evil—a centre around which 
crimes, and those of the most revolting character, 
continually revolve. You, m3' dear friend, in the 
hour of sorrow and trial have many Christian friends 
to comfort you. Look at the Hindoo widow : when 
the husband dies, she is stripped of her ornaments, 
compelled to wear the coarsest clothes, to subsist upon 
the coarsest food, no bed is too hard for her to lie 
upon —the drudge of the family — driven to distant 
pilgrimages, to endure fatigue and privations, and, 
perhaps to the joy of the family, dying unknown, 
nnpitied— deserted by her companions — to become the 
prey of the vultures and ravenous beasts, while con¬ 
sciousness remains, and the warm blood circulates 
through the veins. At lard the dormant and callous’ 
foldings of the Hindoos were roused, and a petition, 
numerously and respectably signed, was presented to 
the Legislative Council, praying for an Act to legalize 
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the marriage of widows, such marriage not behig cog¬ 
nizable by any Hindoo laws. When I was out in the 
cold weather, I found tracts, written by Pundits for 
and again t, industriously circulated, and for once the 
Hindoos are divided against themselves. In a few 
days more I expect to hear that the Act has passed 
the Council: this will be a great and signal triumph. 
The ‘ Redan* and the r MalakofF of Hindooism will 
then be taken. 

ce Since my arrival in India there have been consi¬ 
derable relaxations and violations of the rules of caste. 
Generally speaking, it has more of a conventional than 
personal value. Men in private violate the rules of 
caste without any scruples, though at the same time, 
in their intercourse with their fellow-men, they will 
have, some regard to public opinion. The natives 
now' feci that caste is attended with many evils, espe¬ 
cially in the ease of marriages ; parents are obliged to 
marry their daughters to men of the same caste, and 
that often to men utterly worthless, whereas they 
could often make much more advantageous matches 
from other castes. One of our most popular tracts is 
on caste. In my missionary tours all classes come 
and ask for it, and frequently at homo. 

“However* in connexion with the relaxation of caste, 
there is one great evil, and that is, the increasing habit 
of drinking spirits. This is a great and terrible evil. 
In Calcutta, some common native shops which supply 
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tlie native community .only, pay to Government as 
much as 4A per day as duty. A gentleman told me 
lately, that a captain of a ship came to his office very ill. 
Some brandy was given him, the bottle being left on 
the desk open. After a short time the gentleman 
returned, and found his head writer quite insensible, 
having drank half a bottle of raw brandy. This man 
was a highly respectable Brahmin. The bottle was 
before him, and he could not resist the temptation. 
AVI' n I first came to India, when a respectable 
man was found intoxicated, he was held amenable to 
the head of the village, tried, and punished. At pre¬ 
sent such conduct is winked at as a matter of mutual 
convenience. 

“From this disagreeable subject let us turn to an¬ 
other more pleasant, and one in which you are deeply 
interested—female education. It is quite understood 
among the Hindoo women, that if they learn to read 
and write, the husband w T ill die; and that writing 
and reading are the accomplishments not of reputable 
women, but of disreputable women. These, you will 
admit, are serious hindrances to female education. 

“ The education of native Christian girls in boarding 
schools has no influence whatever upon the heathen 
community; they might just as well have been edu¬ 
cated in England. There are, however, a great 
number of respectable and educated young .men, who 
are anxious for the edr ation of their wives, and 
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many do educate them ymmtely. But then the poor 
young* woman has to endure the taunts, the ridicule, 
and every opposition from the more bigoted females 
of the house. At present this is the only feasible 
plan, and which ultimately will lead to a more open 
and general custom of educating females.” 

Subjoined are the last letters written by Mr. Carey 
while in India :— 

“Alas! for us, we are feeble indeed. I fear so 
long a neglect of the mission here in this respect will 
be regretted when it is too late. Chamberlain, Harle, 
and now also Mr. Ward, are gone to glory; my uncle 
Carey is evidently waxing very feeble. Lawson lias 
had a very long and threatening illness; Yates Inis 
been unable to leave home these four or five weeks, 
until, with much difficulty, lie attempted to preach 
on Lord's -day evening last. It is hardly to be sup¬ 
posed that I could survive another attack, if anything 
like the hist, but be that according to His will. 

“ Blessed be the Lord, 1 baptized a Coolin 
Brahmin a few days ago at this station, the second 
fruit of Doorgapore, also a poor old Portuguese man, 
upwards of seventy years of age; both, I trust, sin¬ 
cere believers in Jesus. My work was never so 
pleasing as now. Oh, that we had two or three such 
stations, where we might not merely call to repent¬ 
ance, but witness the penitent daily growing in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour. 
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“ Would that some of our English friends had been 
here on Sabbath last, when our two new brothers, the 
Brahmin and poor old Gomesk, were received at the 
Lord’s table,” 

The next letter, written to his child in England, is 
given as an evidence that the parent was not lost in 
the missionary, even amidst all the hard work. Its 
simplicity will need no apology. 

“ Doorgapore, March, 1824.—Mamma and I are 
very often speaking about you. We say—'Where 
is our beloved boy? Oh, that he may be a good boy 
—that people may love him and be kind to him.’ 
Would you not be very pleased to know how we all 
are? I am quite sure you would. Well, I will tell 
you. Don’t you remember that I came down to the 
ship with you after you had taken leave of mamma, 
and all your dear Calcutta friends. After I left you I 
went on board Mr. Thompson’s pilot vessel. I stopped 
there a fortnight, and then went back to Calcutta. 
When I got there I found poor Eustace so very ill 
that 1’'e doctor thought that he could not live. He 
could not take a bit of food for many weeks. Mamma 
thought that once he was quite dead, and papa wa - 
not at home at the time. How much your poor 
mamma suffered—her dear William gone on board 
Iho ship to go to England, papa not with her at the 
time, and poor, darling Eustace seemed to be dying— 
then she kissed his dear little face, and her tears fell 
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down upon his checks nil so cold, and thin, and white. 
But God was so good that he heard mamma’s prayer, 
and baby did not die. Will you not, my dear Wil¬ 
liam, kneel down and thank God for his goodness to 
ns in not allowing poor Eustace to die. Then, after¬ 
wards, your mamma was so ill I did not think she 
would live, but the Lord was very merciful to spare 
her, and she became well* ^\hen you know what 
sorrow we have had, will you not pray for us every 
day ? Try, my dear boy, and pray from your heart. 
God will help you to pray if you ask him for his Holy 
Spirit. Remember the words of Jesus — c Sufter 
little children to come to me and forbid them not. 

“ Some time ago 1 went to see a poor little girl 
who was very ill, and sent for me to speak to her about 
Christ. She wished me to sing hymns, and speak 
to her about heaven, and to pray for her. I said to 
her, c My dear, do you love Jesus V She said, *Oh, 
yes, sir, very much/ Then I said, ‘ Why, my dear 
child, do you love him ?’ ( Because lie died for 

sinners/ 1 asked her what I should pray for; she 
said, ( That I nr y die and go to Jesus/ She said, 
she wished c very one was as happy as she was. Your 
sister, Annie, went with me to see her, and nit into 
her hand fcome pretty, sweet tie were from the Door- 
gapore garden. Your loving friends, Paunchoo Chris¬ 
tian and Rose,both send their love to you; Paunchoo 
prays so sweetly for you, and almost cries when he 
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speaks of yon. Poor old Gomesli was baptized by 
papa in tlie large tank at Doorgapore. A great mar 
people were present. The little garden that 1 
yours we take much care of. Your dear friend, M*. 
Cox, also sends his love to you. Do you not re¬ 
member how much he loved you ? 

“ Annie is so much delighted that I am writing to 
you, and tell me to send her love to you and plenty 
of kisses, and wishes you would send her some sweet - 
meats,” 

The bust bereavement Mr. Carey sustained was 
early in the year 1S24. Dr. Carey notices it in a 
letter to his sister :— 

u Feb. 18*24.— Dear Eustace and Mary have been 
called to mourn the loss of their daughter Annie, 
a line and most interesting child. Her talk when 
on her dying bed gave great hope to the afflicted 
parents that she had a saving knowledge of Divine 
things.” 

The writer remembers Mr. Carey speaking of this 
little girl with much feeling. She often said in her 
illness, “ Papa, how nice every tiling is which we 
have.” This sentence alone, how indicative of a 
renewed heart ! Contentment, nay more, thank¬ 
fulness, bow much dot' it imply! Where this is 
as the secret outflow oi the grateful soul, it is 
evident that there is an under-current of deep 
humility. 
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TO MR. DYER. 

“ Boorgapore, ]tfaY 4tli. 

“ We have just heard from Mrs. Leslie from 
Madras, from which place they expected to sail for 
Bengal in a few days. They have been a long time 
on their passage, but land, and friends, and Christian 
ordinances, we trust, will be the sweeter to them 
when they arrive. We had almost begun to despair 
of ever soring another missionary brother in Bengal. 
Nearly six years have elapsed since the last of the 
Society's missionaries, viz., Adams and Sutton, came 
to India. Indeed, considering the extent of country 
over which, to a more or less degree, the Baptist 
Mission has spread in this Presidency, its having 
been so long left without succour is a circumstance 
tve cannot reflect upon without poignant regret. 

< e Now that a gracious Providence has extricated 
the Society from pecuniary embarrassment, we most 
fervently hope more help will be speedily forthcoming. 
The Lord grant it may be so! Scriptures, school¬ 
books, &c., being now prepared, and half the expenses 
by means of auxiliary societies, being almost every¬ 
where obtainable, nothing seems wanting now but 
the Lord’s servants and his blessed Spirit with them. 
On the other hand, we are failing for strength. 
Yates is weakly, Pearce no better. 

“I am broken in body and mind in a most 
distressing degree. I never bad much flesh, hut now 
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my bones literally prick through my skin, and my 
poor mind is as much shattered as my body. My 
domestic afflictions are yet more in my esteem than 
those I suffer in my person. To weep over my 
sorrows in private, and to sigh to God for help, are 
all I can do. I think it was since my last addressing 
you that I have been called to follo w my lovely child, 
Annie Yates Carey, to the grave; the fourth we have 
committed to the < are of our compassionate Jesus, to 
be kept until the day of redemption . Blessed Lord! 
what a day will that be ! This was our sorest trial. 
The hymns, \ assages of Scripture, and catechisms she 
knew would be deemed hardly credible, could 1 
enumerate them. She knew much of Christ. The 
few last hours were sweet indeed. But we are 
parted, though I trust not for ever. Her poor 
mamma and she were ill on the same bed, the doctor 
not knowing which of the two wonM go first. 

“ Thus it is, dear sir, we are called to substantiate 
by our own experience i the declaration of our 
Redeemer, ' through much tribulation we must enter 
into the kingdom of God/ Yet it is a kingdom we 
are to -enter, and men will do much and suffer much 
for a kingdom. May we but enter, and all will be 
well enough, and that for ever! 

“"When I first began'preaching in England, I too 
no t preach about the afflictions of God’s people, 

I t ile indeed I knew of them ut that time ! 
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“ The doctor has ordered me forthwith to the 
Eastward, or to the Cape, or to Europe; having little 
hope, he says, of my being able to get through the 
oppression of the hot weather and the succeeding 
rains. But I am. quite at a loss to know at 
present what the will of the Lord is. Oh ! that I 
knew it, and had faith to follow it. I hardly know 
what the best method may be of solving my difficulties 
upon the subject,' so many present themselves, and oi 
so formidable a nature every way. I think of 
requesting the brethren to meet together, and 
entreat direction for me from the Lord, and make up 
my mind to abide by their decision, as the will of 
Providence respecting me. 

“ We expect within a few days to baptize a Mussul¬ 
man, who promises to be a useful man, if he continue 
steadfast to the end. 

P unu-lio * yet conii o give, as before, great 
satisfaction. Indeed, the native church connected 
with oft? branch of the mission, thong] t small, ia 
promising and ctnisi : Lout; were they but ton times 
as many. 

H Adams (I he late missionary) is proceeding iu a 
career of very painful opposition to the Gospel. In 
a reply to a number of questions forwarded to him 
from a Dr. Ware, I think, of America, he has dis 
covered more bitterness than at any former time. I 
know not to whom this fallen brother can be com- 
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pared, except to Alexander the coppersmith. He is 
so sadly bitter—he is bitterness itself. You will 
doubtless see the pamphlet. 

“Would you kindly endeavour to make our beloved 

W. F-acquainted with the death of his sister. 

She spoke of him with much afleetion a little before 
her death. Dear boy, may a gracious God take him 
bv the hand! Having lost all the rest of our sweet 
babes, we are doubly anxious as to him. 

“ The season is hot, almost beyond example in anv 
previous year. jNo rain for six months and upwards; 
a most intense sun, the ground burnt up, natives and 
Europeans dying very fast; few of either class are 
seeking after God, their Maker! Alas ! what a world 
is this. What an empire Satan possesses in this part 
of it, where no judgment can terrify, no mercy win! 
However, ‘ the arm of the Lord is not shortened 
that it cannot save, neither is his ear heavy that he 
cannot hear/ There is a sinful propensity in us to 
limit the operations of Jehovah by the scanty con¬ 
ceptions of our own minds, and the apparent forces 
of the enemy. But * our ways are not his ways, nor 
our thoughts his thoughts/ In conversation with 
brother Lawson a few evenings ago, he observed, that 
probably the Lord would take the conversion of India 
into hi own hand, and work in a manner and at a 
period we least expected, as in other parts of the 
world. 
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“ A very wonderful revival lias been just experienced 
at Ceylon. Oh that the skirts of the shower had 
reached .Bengal ! Do you in our native land continue 
to pray for us, that our faith fail not?” 

The question naturally arises—Have we done what 
we could for India,—all that we could for India in 
sending missionaries and funds; and have we sus¬ 
tained them by our constant prayer and sympathy ? 
Have we thought of them as those who were doing 
our work, and who were bearing the burden and beat 
of the day ? The manner in which our monthly mis¬ 
sionary prayer-meetings are responded to in too 
many cases, the interest exhibited at our annual 
assembly for prayer, and at our annual meeting, 
and the coldness and stillness of death in s<.» many 
cases where neither cry nor prayer i. offered at ali, 
is no intimation that we are . 

“ The female department of the Benevolent Chris¬ 
tian School Society is prosperous. Mrs. Coleman is 
a steady, devoted superint eft dress, and the Society 
has been highly favoured in being able to avail itself of 
her servuvs. Ten schools are now in operation; and 
we hope more will be formed as soon as funds can be 
realized, and suitable phi(*< ; and situation found out 
We trust for some small portion of your interest in 
favour of this important work. It is, indeed, a most 
important and delightful feature in the present state 
of missionary work in Bengal. It is a demonstration 
B B 
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that the labours of these past thirty years have not 
been in vain ; but that over and above the actual con¬ 
versions of the natives, much is doing, yea, much has 
already been achieved, in favour of the great object 
for which Mission Societies exist. The way oi the 
Lord is preparing, mountains and hills of prejudice are 
levelling, and valleys of ignorance are filling up with 
speed. We need, dear sir, to reflect upon these things, 

that we may take heart.” 

The following notice of a meeting for prayer, held 
at Messrs. Yates and Penney's residence, will record 
the decision of ihe missionary brethren in Air. Care ’s 
case :—“ May 10, 1824.—That the brethren deeply 
sympathize in Mr. Carey's circumstances, and taking 
into consideration the conviction of his own mind— 
that which they have themselves observed of the state 
of his health for a long time past, and the opinion of 
Dr. Brown so fully and frequently expressed—do, as 
missionaries of the same society, consider his voyage to 
England, as proposed, both desirable and necessary.” 

To this meeting Mr. Carey alludes in a letter* to 
Air. Dyer:— 

‘ Calcutta, May 20, 1S24.—I had just written a 
letter to you, a:ul the v ry next day was compelled to 
leave our beloved natiie station e nd come into Cal¬ 
cutta without delay for medical advice. The doctor 
salivated me very deeply. It is now three weeks I 
have been under hh baud, ; nJ_ am now bin. just able 
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to articulate a little. In the mean time he again 
insisted upon the absolute necessity of removing 
before the approach of the rainy season, as the peril 
was greater than should be ventured. 

“ The brethren having met for prayer and consola¬ 
tion, concurred in recommending my taking a voyage 
to Europe as the best resource they could think of for 
the recovery of my health. Mrs. Carey having now 


for a long time been in as bad a state as myself, they 
strongly advised her accompanying me. 

C( This dispensation is very unexpected on my part, 
especially, too, under such circumstances. I say 
under such circumstances, for some things respecting 
our passage have turned out unexpectedly. The 
American ship Factor arrived here some m mths nice, 
and having a pious gentleman for supercargo, he 
made hi- way to our little chapel id Circular Road, 
made himself acquainted with us. Visited our native 
station, felt a love for what we were engaged in, 
brought his captain to see us too, and the doctor o> 
the ship, and all oi* them were kind enough to express 
an interest in what they saw. 


«When my going to Europe was determined or 
they ali were anxious should go with them to 
America, and wait our convenience for a passage 
home. They have kindly agreed to lake us for about 


one-half what we could have procured a passage for 
on board an English vessel. 
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“We have a very bad season for our voyage, are 
very weak to encounter it, and are sufficiently de¬ 
pressed at the prospect. The Lord may he better to 
us than our fears. Oh ! that he may mercifully sus¬ 
tain us. We dare neither forbid nor anticipate: our 
present troubles being sufficient to exercise our faith 
and our patience, and our present mercies more than 
we can be sufficiently thankful for. 

“Our dear friends the Leslies are well. Oh that 
you had sent a dozen instead of one. He appears a 
.sweet, lovely fellow, but his countenance, I fancy, 
indicates he will soon, in constitution, be a second 
Eustace Carey. 

“Were there but a competent number of mission¬ 
aries to carry on our matters with some vigour, things 
would promise well.” 

This last letter from Calcutta was addressed to hi:; 

( Ousin, Mr. Jesse Hobson, of London:— 

“ Calcutta, June 7, 1824. By favour of your 

friend, Captain T-, we have received your kind 

communication, encloi mg a letter from our beloved 
child, welcome indeed to his dear mamma and 
myself. We are doubly concerned about him since 
the loss of liis dear sister Annie, a loss to us not 
soon to be repaired. Of five sweet babes, William 
Fosbrook remains now alone our solace — a solace 
may he prove. 

“I have little more to say upon this interesting 



topic, unless to solicit of you a continuauce of those 
kindnesses we have already experienced. 

“I am just rising from another deep salivation, 
after more than a month’s confinement and deep 
depression. To return to Europe is my last resort. 
This has been advised by our medical attendants as 
absolutely necessary to secure a pi’ospect of living. 
With the concurrent advice of my brethren the step 
is resolved upon, the passage taken (on board the 
American ship Factor , and in all probability we sail 
this month, June). Anticipations of seeing you all 
again, and renewing my poor climate-worn consti¬ 
tution, sometimes dart a momentary beam of light, and 
administer a portion of comfort to a mind more than 
ordinarily depressed; but distance of time and place, 
the discomfiture of a long voyage, the leaving my 
precious babes behind me sleeping in the dust, the 
relinquishment, for a time, of my companions in 
labour, and the little sphere of usefulness I am 
already engaged in, and what else shall I say. . ill 
these things concur to eat up the pleasures of hope. 

“ Best love to our dear aunts and cousins; make 
the same acceptable to your dear wife.” 

December, 1824.—The Missionary Herald records, 
“ We are grieved to add that the health, both of 
Mr. and Mrs. Eustace Carey, has been so much 
impaired, that the physicians have recommended a 
return to Europr as the only probable means of their 
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restoration. At the very period of this decision, and 
after, at Mr. Carey’s request, his brethren had met 
especially to pray for direction on his behalf, an 
American vessel was in the port, the supercargo ot 
which, being a pious man, had attended their wor¬ 
ship at the Circular Hoad Chapel, bringing the 
captain and other officers with him. hen these 
gentlemen knew that it was determined that Mr. 
Carey should leave India, they proposed his taking 
Philadelphia in his way, and agreed to convey him 
and Mrs. Carey for about half the usual sum. 

«It is probable, therefore, that Mr. Carey lias 
arrived by this time in the United States; and if it 
should please God to grant him strength sufficient 
for the voyage, he may shortly he expected in Eng¬ 
land.” 
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CHAP. XIV. 

VOYAGE TO AMERICA—ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND. 

f * And they all brought us on our way with wives and children. 
And we kneeled down on the seashore and prayed.” 

Some of the most painful emotions of which the 
human mind is capable are brought into exercise 
when separating from those whom we love on earth. 
While the daily exercise of the natural affections in 
ordinary intercourse and in the common relationship 
of life is like a spring or fountain of waters, ever new, 
ever varied, aud ever pleasing: yet in what a high 
degree do these affections become refined and elevated 
when brought under the sanctifying imluenct^oi the 
spirit of Christ! Truly may it be affirmed that there 
are no relationships which produce a closer union, of 
heart and v. lection than those w hich arke from a one¬ 
ness of spirit in the service of the Redeemer. If, in 
doing the will of his Father, we become hi “ mother, 
his brother, his sister,” how effectually must the 
grace of the one Spirit, through whom all believers 
have one hope, one faith, one baptism, unite heart to 
heart, and hand to hand, whilst it enables them in 
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the light of the new commandment to comprehend 
those words of their Divine Master, “All ye are 
brethren.” “We took sweet counsel together, and 
walked to the house of God in company.” IIow sug¬ 
gestive this of the purest friendship. But what heart 
in this cold and desolate world of ours knows not the 
full meaning attaching to the words Farewell—“they 
accompanied him unto the ship—sorrowing most of all 
for the words which he spake, that they should see 
his face no more 1” Yet is there even here this con¬ 
solation, that those who part with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty are those who meet again with the greatest joy. 
“1 will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man taketh from you.” May we 
not find thus, at the root of our bitterest parting, the 
genn of the most gladsome meeting, and of the bles¬ 
sedness which will ensue from a final reunion with 
those whom we love in the mansions of the blessed,— 
in our ^Father's house “ not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” Perhaps there is nothing which 
suggests more strongly than holy friendship, the 
reality of a better life, where such shall be perfected 
in everlasting fruition, and the hope realized that 
that holy affection which yields us 

“ Kills of comfort here below/’ 


shall become at God's right hand “ rivers of pleasure 
for evermore.” 

Of t5nb nature was the friendship which cxi: cd 
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between the missionaries at Calcutta. “ What com¬ 
fort of love, what fellowship of the Spiritwhat ten¬ 
derness and kindness ! How greatly was their trial 
of parting also enhanced by the difficulties which 
they had together encountered; by their successes, 
and the very facilities which they had originated, and 
which were now at command for their work. 

Over Mr, Carey all these swept as a confluent 
stream; and his silence and submission gave ex¬ 
pression to the words, c< The deep waters have gone 
over my soul.” Gladly would he have remained, had 
there been in his case the least promise of health, or 
even of life itself. 

It must now be either death or a voyage home, when, 
literally, his bones pierced through his skin, and lie be¬ 
came a sort of tran sparen t^brenthi ng shadow. Added to 
all this, there comes the thought of the graves of his 
children, all of whom, except his eldest son, he had com¬ 
mitted to the dust. JLiut, ns when quitting his native 
shores, his thought was never to return; so when giving 
himself to this work, it wa for life; emulating as he 
did the example of his uncle, who had now for thirty 
years laboured incessantly without once returning to 
his native clime. With an all but broken heart he how 
bids adieu to his loved companions, to the few native 
converts, to his Paunchoo, and others whose hearts 
the Lord had touched by bis ministry; to the soldiers 
at the Port, to whom he had broken the bread of life ; 
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and to the grave? of liis four children, to which ho so 
touchingly alludes in the following letters from Phi- 
lad*. : phia. But he left with the full hope of returning 
again; for, after all his suffering, his love to India was 
the same. For love is stronger than death ; and so 
strong when exercised on behalf of Christ, that deep 
waters cannot quench it, neither can fire consume it. 
“ Oh, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God,” which are employed in directing 
the path of only one of his saints across this wilder¬ 
ness I How confounding to our feeble vision the 
infinite variety in those lines of direction, the inter¬ 
twining of those paths (for each has one, in some 
respects different to that of any other), in (to us) a 
labyriuth without beginning and without end. But 
not more surely did he ehopse and direct the stars in 
their courses at the beginning, 

“ When love divine did sway 
Those bright things first into the path designed,” 

than does lie now guide the steps of his people! He 
know* the precise point at which to give their path a 
new direction, “ for he keepeth the feet of his saints ” 
He who binds the sweet influence of Pleiades and 
who looses the Lands of Orion—who propels the 
plauets through their vast orbits—those “ wandering 
bi‘< a that move in mystic dance not without song”— 
it is he who fixe the bounds of his people's habita- 
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tion; and who imprints his own unerring and inde¬ 
lible providence on the footsteps of his flock. 

"Farewell, then, beloved companions, and all dear 
to my heart in India. Farewell, until health returns, 
and the same hand which now afflicts me shall lead 
me back to this country of my choice, this people of 
my love!” Farewell!—For to thee it must be, as 
the sequel shows, farewell for ever. 

The following letters from Mr. Carey announced 
his safe arrival with Mrs. Carey at Philadelphia. 
They allude not only to his work in India, but in a 
most affecting manner to his past trials in connexion 
therewith:— 

ADDRESSED TO AIR. HOBS OX. 


u Philadelphia, June 2nd, 1S25.—Your kind favour, 
accompanied with one from Phebe, wc have duly 
received. We esteem it kind in you thus early 
commujihating with us, especially considering how 
exceedingly bad a correspondent I have been in my 
long absence h orn you. I little thought when the 
Moxons left us we should so speedily follow them. 
The whole affair seems to bo mysterious* certainly it 
has nol been of ray own devising; and this gives me 
hope it may be for good in the end. I never remem¬ 
ber to have adopted any important scheme of my am a 
that turned out much to my comfort. May a gracious 
Providence guide our steps in future. Though the 
concurrence providences was truly painful that 
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issued in our leaving Bengal for a season, yet we 
anticipate much pleasure in the hope of meeting with 


our beloved friends again this side eternity. 

ce I am gaining ground, though but slowly. Cer¬ 
tainly for the five years I never felt at • all as at 
present. I can walk two or three miles without 
fatigue, whereas, in India, the walking a bundled 
yards would be attended with painful exhaustion. By 
the time we reach England, I am ready to hope I 
shall be nearly strong and in good health. But I 
must not he too sanguine. I must pay a visit to my 
friend and pastor, Mr. Ileely. He lives at Havehill, 
near Boston, is much respected, and, I believe, much 
more comfortable than when in England. 

“ Sad accounts from India ; all my brethren and 
friends have been ill from prevailing epidemic. 
Twenty persons in one house ill at once. Poor Uncle 
has not escaped. I fear he will hardly be able to r* ^ist 
these repeated and severe attacks/’ 


TO HR. DYER. 

“ Philadelphia-, Jan. 28.—The enclosed (letter) is 
just come to hand from my dear Lawson. It is full 
of the most painful intelligence as to the health oi 
our beloved connexions in Bengal. Containing a 
somewhat detailed account of the prevailing epidemic 
in Calcutta, it occurred to me it might be ot interest, 
though painfully so, to you and others of our es- 
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teemed friends in England. I tremble for Pearce 
and Yates. Indeed, unless speedily recruited, what 
can be expected but that our mission must fail for 
want of strength. May He, whose cause it is, inter¬ 
pose and graciously relieve our anxiety ! 

“The work never was more promising in India 
than at present; I believe, never so much so; but the 
institutions and the growing means of usefulness, now 
injured, must languish speedily if missionaries go not 
forth. The friends to the advancement of religion 
and education will give their money ; but Christian 
people from home must provide men. Missionaries are 
few to. lamentation, and these few are bowing under 
the pressure of the climate, and it may he expected 
will speedily yield. If the Mission, my dear brother, 
is to live, it must b; succoured. I fear its criti a* 
situation may not have been duly realized, otherwise 
it becomes difficult to account for the lapse of six or 
seven years without an addition scarcely to the 
number of missionaries engaged, notwithstanding the 
ravages of disease and death, and the augmented 
facilities for usefulness among all classes of the com¬ 
munity, and in e. M*y province in India. 

“We enjoyed, through the mercy of God, on the 
whole, a safe and pleasant voyage hither. We had 
twelve days’ severe weather oft the Cape. Mrs. Carey 
had twenty-six days of most trying affliction at the 
commencement of the voyage, but afterwards bore up 
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pretty well. As to ray self, I generally revived in the 
colder latitudes, and fell off again as the heat in¬ 
creased, hut was much better on reaching America 
than when we embarked; and have gained consider¬ 
ably since landing. Health and spirits are returning 
in a hopeful degree. In these four years past I have 
not felt so free from depression. Our ship is found 
upon examination to be completely rotten, and is now 
being broken up, so that it appears wonderful we 
were preserved. Thus our mercies, great mercies , 
are continually manifested in our favour. May lives 
so often redeemed he devoutly surrendered to the 
Lord! 

“ I am not competent, at present, to more than one 
exercise on the LordVday; so that my preaching, 
being casual, and not always at the same place of 
worship, it becomes of no importance to any distinct 
church, and consequently I have no means of miti¬ 
gating my expenses. We had conceived it possible 
some Christian family might receive us as their guests, 
but, this not being the case, we had no alternative. 
Dr. Baldwin in a better, noticing this, expresses sur¬ 
prise; but different places, as well as different ages, 
have their fashions; and as life advances and expe¬ 
rience enlarges, surprise lessens. The Baptist interest 
in this city is surprisingly low, and grievously dis¬ 
tracted. The pleasure of Christian intercourse is, 
therefore, not so great as we had anticipated: still 
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many individual friends have shown us much tender 
sympathy. 

“I fear it will not be safe to leave this before 
April. It will be May, therefore, before we see home 
— did I say home ! We truly have no home on earth ! 
Nor, indeed, am T desirous my condition should be 
materially different from what it is. 

" Mrs. Carey is recovering’ from her confinement . 
The infant is well.” 

cc April 6th. — I wrote you some little time after 
our arrival in America. Your engagements, it is 
well known, must be numerous and very urg( nt, or 
we should probably have been favoured with a line. 
This would have been an additional pleasure, as we 
have learned so little from any other quarter. We 
must now rest satisfied until our arrival iu England, 
should Divine mercy favour us so far as to conduct 
us thither. 

“What adds to our depression in no small degree, 
is our utter disappointment at not receiving letters 
from our dear friends in Bengal. This is cause oi 
uncommon solicitude to us. May we hear they are 
well continued. The last rams must have been 
perilous beyond example. But f the Lord Uveth ; ar i 
blessed be my Hock!’ 

“ I hope to hear that some have been sent to their 
help, that the work may advance with comfort, and 
the grain not be suffered to perish in the field for 
want of reapers. 
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have been trying hard to get up a little Auxi 
ary Society to support a female school; but all in 
vain. I then thought I would try and obtain dona¬ 
tions ; but the heels of my shoes are worn down with 
itiuch walking, and I have only obtained 140 dollars. 
The state of things is low, very low here ; though there 
are some most precious people. The eminently pious 
and liberal, however, are much fewer than I had 
expected It strikes me, that il soliciting liberality 
for the work be thus arduous, if strength be granted. 


§L 


I had much rather work in India than beg in 
America. I am informed things are better in the 
New England States than in these parts. 

“ I long to see my native country. I long to see 
many Christian friends very dear to me,—we long to 
see our dear boy. 

“ It would have been very pleasing to have been 
present at the annual meeting of the Society; but 
it may now be out of our power. Our health is 
improved, though not so much as we had anticipated. 
I have been able to preach once most Sabbaths. For 
the first two or three months exclusively for the 
Baptists, but a little of late for the Presbyterians, 
which I thought my duty, though it has not been 
taken in good part by the former I am told. I would 
fain please all win arc kind enough to invite me, but 
my strength would not allow it. 

".Dear Captain Weeks, who took Messrs. Marsh- 
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man, Ward, and Grant, to India, is yet alive, and 
happy in the ways of the Lord. Mrs. Carey unites 
affectionate regard with yours most truly, 

“E- Carey.” 

With his stay in Philadelphia Mr. Carey was not 
so much gratified; but nothing could exceed the plea¬ 
sure which he had in his visit to Boston. Here he 
was welcomed by his well-known and much-esteemed 
friend, the Rev. Daniel Sharp, who opened to him 
both his house and his pulpit. Great was the affec¬ 
tion which some of the good citizens of Boston 
manifested towards him; so much so, that they 
were determined to leave no vestige of an argu¬ 
ment unused which should induce him to take up his 
final abode there. 

Mr. Carey’s health, which had much improved by 
the voyage, was yet more benefited by hi stay in 
America. Although distant from his horn , lie felt 
returning cheerfulness and hope. 

He retained a most favourable impression of the 
descendants of the pilgrim fathers; and made a 
frequent use of this impression, and of some things 
which he saw in religious circles in America, in 
his missionary speeches, for some time after his 
return home. Nothing struck him so much the 
liberality of their giving to the cause of Christ, more 
especially in the breaking-up of new ground for 
erecting an altar to Jehovah. On this interesting 
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feature of American munificence lie used freely to 
remark, and often compare with the stinted means 
provided for this purpose at home, and “ the beggarly 
way of collecting driblets to meet this important 
outlay.” He used to say —■“ Some of our metropolitan 
chapels, as also those in large towns, have continued 
the same from year to year for the space of thirty 
and even fifty years. But in Boston, as soon as the 
congregation was large enough to fill the fust place 
of worship, and to sustain its expenses, some of the 
members amicably separated, went to some destitute 
part of the city, and there began a new interest.” 

Thus there were formed tlie first and second Baptist 
churches in Boston, when Mr. Carey was there, 
and even a third was in contemplation. These con- 
gregations were large and wealthy, and constantly 
increasing.* The pastorate of one ‘of these churches 
was offered to him ; and so earnest were his friends 
in pressing upon him their request, that they almost 
extracted a promise from him, that, if lie did not 
return to India, he would come again to America. 

Mr. Carey visited New York, ;uid was present 
during the week in which several societies held their 
anniversaries. The New York Sunday School Union, 
the American Tract Society, the United Foreign 

* Air. Carey often remarked— f< By thus extending the know¬ 
ledge of tin*, gospel, and bringing nil its appliances to bear ou the 
population of a now Imality the savoMv of the name of Christ 
was spread abroad on every hand.” 
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Mission Society, tlie American Bible -Society, and 
Jews’ Society; most of these he attended. Here he 
met Mr. Ellis, from the Sandwich Islands, and Mr. 
Boardman, who was on his way to Burmah. Mr. 
and Mrs. Boardman, Mr. Coleman, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wade, names which are well known and 
honoured in missionary life, occupied Mr. Carey’s 
house on their arrival this summer at Calcutta. The 
time that Mr. Carey stayed here was a season of great 
refreshment to him. He had the pleasure of seeing 
most of the then leading American ministers; and 
his interview with Mr. Boardman was long remem¬ 
bered, and often referred to in after years. With Dr. 
Sharp also he had the pleasure of forming a most 
agreeable and lasting friendship. 

Unsparing as Mr. Carey was in his praise of 
America, there v. as no one who more regretted than 
he u d. the fearful institution of slavery. But he 
regretted also that some Englishmen spoke of 
Americans as if they were all a slave-holding, slave¬ 
dealing, and slav <-• ry-promoti ng commun ity. i Te used 
to say that we should remember with gratitude to 
God that there are thousands in America who will 
give their legislature no rest until their utmost 
wishes are accomplished in the abolition of slavery. 

As our poet apostrophizes our own country— 
t( England, with all thy faults I love thee still 1” 
so Mr. Carey ever spoke of America; and while he 
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gratefully remembered the kindness there showed 
him, his words on missionary platforms in regard 
to it ever were as an excellent oil which would not 
break the head. His prayer was also for it in its 
calamity. 

From New York Mr. and Mrs. Carey sailed for 
England. The Missionary Herald for September, 1S25, 
announces their arrival :— 

“ We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. and 
Mrs. Eustace Carey, with their infant, arrived safely 
at Liverpool from New York, on Wednesday, 
August the 3rd. The health of Mr. Carey, though 
far from being restored, has much improved since he 
left India; and it is very gratifying to add that 
during his stay in America lie ’ experienced much 
kindness from the Christian friends at Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and other places which he visited, 
and received many liberal contributions towards the 
important object of Female education in Bengal.” 

His first visit was to his relations at Leicester 
and Northampton. The following paragraphs are from 
the pen of a cousin, addressed to the writer:— 

“ For my part J can only think of the disinterested¬ 
ness, the unselfishness, the unfeigned charity, the 
unthing, never-wearied benevolence which formed 
a beautiful whole, entire character. My mother met 
him at Northampton after his return from India, 
lie asked for her room, where he at midday retired 
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pom* out Ins soul to God in prayer. This grace 
of ' humility it was which so rejoiced my deal* 
mother. ‘1 bless God/ she said, ‘for he has kept 
Eustace humble, through all the attention and almost 
flattery which he has received/ 

“ Crowded houses and long parties of old and new 
friends met to welcome him, to whom he was 
courteous and entertaining in the highest degree, 
but yet from whom he, as soon rs lie could, retired 
lor communion with God. This was at Mr. Hobson’s, 
ot Northampton, My mother was stopping there. 
“One lady at Northampton said tome, mentioning 


fL little society they had, ‘ I will always subscribe to 
that, because dear Mr. Carey began it/ She was a 
devoted admirer of your dear husband. The church 
at College-lane \va- very prosperous then. Many 
attended at early prayer-meeting.” 

Dr. Iloby writes as follows respecting his voyage, 
and his reception at home, and makes the remark to 
which the writer before alluded, it is that respecting 
Mr. Hall’s beautiful discourse at Mr. Carey’s ordina¬ 
tion, which might now be read as an eulogy on him 
whose course it was then intended to guide:—“ As 
in his labours abroad the missionary received ^race to 
display many virtues, so in all his sufferings, which 
were not few, the joys and consolations of the Gospel 
abounded. A living faith sustained him throughout; 
and when the time arrived for his bidding farewell to 
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India, and he was to cross the ocean to the United 
States, on his return home, he was enabled, with calm 
acquiescence in the Divine disposings of him and his, 
to possess his soul in patience. 

<( A voyage is ordinarily attended with considerable 
discomfort, even under favourable circumstances. Mr. 
and Mrs. Carey soon found that the old and crazy 
vessel in which they had taken their passage was 
overrun with rats. This proved a clear indication 
that it was absolutely destitute of all the alleviations 
required by one in feebleness and affliction. Instead 
of refreshing repose at night, it was found necessary 
to sleep with a stick in each hand in order to strike 
off the vermin, which often awakened them by gnaw¬ 
ing at their feet. It was surprising that he was at 
all recruited so as to appear in public, and occasion¬ 
ally to preach while in the States. A residence there 
of a short time, and then the voyage to England, 
wrought a much more considerable improvement; 
and, on reaching his native land, he was enabled 
to commence, though in extreme feebleness, the 
work of a missionary evangelist and advocate. 

“With whatever acceptance Mr. Carey's earliest 
ministrations had met, it- was greatly surpassed by 
the intense delight and interest with which he was 
listened to on his return. The silvery tones of his 
feeble voice sounded sweetly on the ear, and thou¬ 
sands were enraptured with those musical cadences in 
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which he conveyed the heart-stirring intelligence of 
what he had so recently witnessed. His graphic 
delineations of scenes that had passed before his own 
eyes, and his narratives of events and discussions 
among heathen inquirers and antagonists, were full 
of fire and pathos. That his more recent appeals 
should have lost something of their freshness is far 
less surprising than that they should have retained so 
much of their pristine power, while no public advo¬ 
cate of missions could more quickly grasp every new 
phase which presented itself in the current course of 
events. Henec to the very last he was everywhere 
heard, ,vith some few exceptions, with as much in¬ 
terest as the greater number of deputations, whether 
from the missionary field or from the churches in this 
country. 

“He ertainly could not, through thirty years of 
liome service, and advancing in years towards old 
age, be supposed to have retained the touching 
interest of appearance which was so impressive when 
called to preach in Great Queen-street Chapel, 
shortly after his return ; then, while speaking with 
seraphic ardour, he was regarded more like an ethereal 
messenger from Christ than a worn and exhausted 
missionary; but often hir pulpit eloquence, down to 
his very last ministrations, was listened to with 
devout attention; and his sermons, characterized by 
lucid order of arrangement and simplicity of illustra- 
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tion, indicated the rich and varied experience of the 
preacher, and his deep concern for the souls of his 
hearers. Pew men, so frequently before the public in 
the pulpit or on the platform, so long retained their 
hold on the attention and affections of Christian 
assemblies. 

ci The biography of his uncle, Dr. Carey, proves that 
if the press had more frequently engaged his atten¬ 
tion, he would have been a writer of no mean cele¬ 
brity : that volume contains displays of discrimination 
and powers of illustration .which entitle it to a lasting 
place among the best lives of deceased missionaries. 
When his pen was also employed, with that of his 
associates, in explanation and justification of their 
missionary career, he proved himself no weak advo¬ 
cate of the measures which had been regarded by 
many with some distrust. 

“ On one occasion, while in India, he was employed 
in the arduous and exhausting work of tuition, and 
for some time took part with his brethren in conduct¬ 
ing an establishment for the education of boys. 
About the same time, also, in concert with the be¬ 
loved Pearce, a man of like spirit with himself, lie 
made* a successful application to the wealthy commu¬ 
nity of Calcutta, and obtained from many munificent 
contributors the entire cost of the elegant chapel they 
h. d ' i?lt in that city. He thus evinced a diversity 
ol talent, as occurrences iequir< cl, far beyond what 
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many who have known him only as the travelling 
representative of the Missionary .Society supposed him 
to possess. It would not he doing justice to Iris 
name to neglect mentioning the minute accuracy and 
strict, truthful integrity with which lie felt hound in 
conscience to transact all these concerns. It would 
have disturbed his repose to omit a nicety of record 
even to small fragments, in all matters ot expense, 
where the- funds of the Mission were concerned. He 
is now entered into rest, having rejoined the com- 
pan ions of his early labours, who, together with him¬ 
self, presented patterns of Christian excellence and of 
missionary worth, justifying the use of the words— 
{ whose faith follow, considering the end of their 
conversation, Jcses Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever/ ” 

Respecting Mr. Carey’s reception at home, after 
these remarks, nothing needs to be added by the 
writer. On his arrival, lie addressed letters to Mr. 


Dyer 

u Leicester, August 8, 1825. — Through the 

tender mercy of our heavenly Father, we have 
reached in safety our native country, With some 
little fatigue, and through the kindness of our 
friends, we got through our business at the Custom 
House the day after our arrival at Liverpool. 
Yesterday I spent with my dear Leicester friends. 
I have suffered from pain, now I sutler from pleasure. 
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The excitement of seeing my beloved friends after 
the lapse of eleven years is rather more than I know 
how to sustain. I trust my mind will soon become 
tranquil. How great is the Divine mercy to me and 
to mine, that I should see again my countrv, mv 
relations, my dear Christian friends! f Bless the 
Lord, O my soul! ; 

“The Committee will excuse my not coming to 
Loudon first. It appeared most suitable, and was 
most convenient. Should you meet the Committee 
in the meantime, permit me, through your medium to 
assure them of my respect and affectionate regards. 

“ Your suggestions as to preaching, will be 
attended to as scrupulously as may be. Forgive my 
brevity.” 




“Leicester, September 5, 1823.—I cannot but 
think with most intense concern of this boon of 
£1000 per annum to Serampore. I ask myself is it 
Possible that the Committee, after all they know and 
have been made to feel of the extreme mismanage- 
men* ot“ Serampore, that they should strengthen 
that establishment, by pouring into its already enor¬ 
mous trer-ury the .ample provision of £1000! For 
what? Not to enlarge the Society’*? town legitimate 
sphere of operation, Luc to deepen, and widen, and 
impart eiuirgy to a compact more hostile to our 
Soc!ct y tJu,n auy existing religious institution 
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upon the face of the earth. How great the misery 
and harassment the Committee have experienced 
from pecuniary connexions with that doubtful estab¬ 
lishment you know more than any other man/* 

€t Leicester, September S, 1825.—The very indif¬ 
ferent state of my health since I left London induces 
me to believe I shall he unable, without considerable 
inconvenience, to fulfd the engagements upon my 
card. The restlessness and fever induced by much 
moving and other engagements, are such in their 
effect as to destroy my rest, and aggravate that 
nervous irritability which is the distressing attendant 
of ray complaint. 

“ Since I left \ on, I have been much less comic viable 
than when I landed, so the fear is of retrograding 
instead of advaming.” 

Amongst the pleasures which now greeted Mr. 
Carey on his return from India, there was no one 
which w; more grateful to him than his renewed 
intercourse with the llev. 11. Hall. To meet once 
more on earth tins kind friend ot his youth, to hear 
him ureaeii; nd to join him again 

in the afternoon social meal, was a great delight 
But while thus in each other's society they had fore¬ 
tastes of a better world, these interviews were now 
often interrupted by Mr. Hall's paroxysms of the 
most poignant suffering. Mr. Carey was often a 
witness of these. He used to relate that some of the 
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brilliant passages in Ms sermons, and his most 
wonderful prayers were expressed by Mr. Hall when 
under excruciating suffering. In tracing these last 
efforts of his, as they gradually, in a few years after 
this time, drew to a close, “We pensively turn,” as 
.John Foster says of him, “to look at the last fading 
colours in the distance where the greater luminary 
has set.” 


The writer here presents the closing paragraphs of 
the paper contributed to this Memoir by the Rev. 
E. Hull 

“ The years of Mr. Carey’s foreign service passed 
away. I saw him immediately after his return to 
his native land. He early revisited Leicester, and 
once again stood in the pulpit of Mr. Hall. His 
appearance was indeed partly altered, yet there was 
a captivating interest in his pallid countenance. He 
bad lost none of his mental ability. On the first 
Sabbath eveniug after his return to Leicester (where 
his first wife’s relations resided) he preached to a 
crowded congregation. His discourse was on 'De¬ 
liverance from the present evil world . 5 There was a 
chastencss of style and beauty of illustration in that 
sermon which I have never known him to exceed. 
The evil character of the world, as its moral aspects 
had presented themselves to his attention, especially 
abroad, were dejected with moving power. His voice 
trembling at the close under the strong emotions 
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S H penetrated every heart, and left 

impressions tender and subduing 

& * 

“ He soon began the missionary tours, which in 
every part of the country became for many years so 
welcome. In several of these I had the pleasure of 
joining him, and can bear testimony to his courteous 
and fraternal spirit, his pleasant intercourse and his 
public power. He will live in my kindest recollections. 
I feel joy in hope of meeting him again, with the 
many friends once united with him on earth, but now- 
associated before the throne. 

• feel ashamed of this imperfect sketch,— it is, 
however, the best I can now' give you under many 
interruptions. It may create a momentary interest 
ln your rain(1 in leading you back to the early days 
of lnm whose closing years you so happily witnessed, 
and whose calm departure to glory still lives iu vivid 
imaginations in your mind,” 

With Mr. Ci. Pearce and Mr. Thomas, who left 
this year for India, Mr. Carey had many pleasant 
interviews. Respecting them, and the scene ofhi 
recent labour, he thus writes to Mr. Dyer : _ 

“December. 1S25.—I would respectfully suggest 
t" t hi' < omnuttee, that, in the present state of things 
the necessity of a missionary brother at Hbwrah is 
imperious; indeed I fear it will he found destitute 
helore help can arrive, if it he true that brother 
Latham intends com- g home. A native chapel and 
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school already exist there, besides a good English 
chapel, in which three services a week are to be 
attended to. An Auxiliary Society also exists, 
which serves our cause. 

“ If brother Thomas goes to Hindustan, I would 
submit to the Committee whether it would not be 
well to revive the Digah station. 

“ The Society have most excellent premises there, 
of great extent and value, the halt ot which Mrs. Rowe 
cannot occupy. M itliin a mile in one direction is 
Dinagepore, and within a few miles on the other 
the populous city of Patna, where is a chapel; and 
whenever a regiment is in cantonments, there mMit 
be ;in Auxiliary Society formed, and good opportunities 
present themselves of usefulness. A great portion 
of missionary funds are thus realized with facility 
to carry on. native work, and many souls are generally 
saved by these labours of benevolence among our 
countrymen. I trust both Howrah and Digah will in 
due time each have two brethren, as the labour in each 
will be far beyond the strength of one. Cawnpore 
has long been crying for help. A ban l of religious 
people there will hail a missionary brother as an 
angel of light, and would, in return for his labours, 
abundantly supply him with resources for native 
work. A brother there would be able in certain 


canons to make mission-journeys to the most popu¬ 
lous parte of Hindostan; and Bibles, Testaments, 
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and tracts would be disposed of^ whereas now they 
are perishing* for want of hands to distribute them. 

I doubt not the Committee will, to the utmost of 
their power, think of providing for all these important 
parts/ 3 

In May, 1326, he writes from Nottingham, re¬ 
questing that, if possible, he may be relieved from 
preaching the annual sermon of the Society in 
London, which he had been invited to preach by 
the Committee. 

The following extracts are from an address which 
Mr. C arey delivered at a public meeting in June, 
1826, at Great Gueen-street Chapel. This address, 
although very imperfectly reported, will not fail to 
interest the-reader. 

f ihe liev. Eustace Carey, from Calcutta, con¬ 
sidered the recent crisis as a most trying one for the 
Committee. Those, said Mr. C., who have con¬ 
ducted the business through this eventful crisis, do 
indeed deserve your increasing confidence. Though 
j have ’on connected with the Society ever .since 
1 wa a boy fifteen years old, my respect for the 
Commit Me is now greater than ever it was before, on 
account of the labours in. which they have engaged to 
bring matters of such magnitude to a termination. I 
jailed from Bengal to America with a captain in 
whom I had unbounded confidence, yet this confi¬ 
dence was increased after we had passed the Cape of 
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od Hope. He enjoyed the respect and confidence 
of all the passengers : in fair weather we never enter¬ 
tained the least doubt of his ability; but when we 
witnessed the anxiety, and care, and judgment he 
displayed in a violent storm, our confidence increased, 
and our respect rose even to admiration. Such are 
my present feelings towards the Committee. I am 
only afraid that the friends of the .M ission may regard 
the separation with too deep regret. The separation 
is certainly to be regretted, but there are circum¬ 


stances whiph may considerably diminish this regret. 
Though the Committee, consistently with their trust, 
could not concur in the establishment of the college, 
yet they bore no ill will to the literary part of it • and 
as ;ar as it contemplated strictly religious objects, 
they were ready to assist, and engaged that the 
expenses of those native students who hail embraced 


Christianity, and were preparing to become preachers 
of the Gospel, should be defrayed from the funds of 
■ he Society. And now that the separation has taken 
place, wc feel pleasure in believing that the labours of 
the Serampore missionaries will be undiminished; 
their income is considerable, and we wish them suc¬ 
cess in the name of the Lord. The literary pursuits 
at Serampore, and other literary institutions, will 
have a favourable aspect in missionary exertions. 
V, c consider them as auxiliary to the cause, and as 
such we regard them with good will. Besides the 
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Se ramp ore College, there arc several other institutions 
with kindred objects. There is the Calcutta School¬ 
book Society, for printing* and circulating books of 
useful instruction in the native languages; the Cal¬ 
cutta School Society, for the introduction, extension, 
and improvement of the system of education • the 
Bengal College, for the literary and scientific educa¬ 
tion of natives and Europeans; and the Diocesan 
College. All these we hail as fraught with groat 
advantages to the natives of India. Yet with the 
Committee, the more simple and spiritual their plans 
and operations are, the more success may be expected. 
U e should not forget that the intelligence of the 
people of India may be resuscitated, and they may 
rest in infidelity. It is not merely the march of 
intellect that we are desirous of seeing, hut the pro¬ 
gress of Christ and his cause in the East and in the 
West. Literature has it; pleasures, but Christ la nity 
has higher pleasures still. We might have taught the 
Hindoos t read, and to reason too, without intro¬ 
ducing the doctrines ot lie vela t ion. But we aim at a. 
nobler object. ‘ God forbid that we should glory save 
in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ V and the un¬ 
searchable riches of Christ are never preached for 
any long time without considerable success. Some 
of the natives have lived fifteen, others tweuty or 
twenty-fh e years after their conversion; their lives have 
been exemplary, and they have died the death of the 
D D 



righteous. This lioly living and happy dying has been 
the result of the labours of this Institution; and I 
cannot but congratulate its friends in having been 
instrumental in sustaining such a blessed agency. 
Those parts of the report which are painful are more 
than relieved by the statements in other parts. It is 
too frequently said, little, if anything has been 
effected; but this is a mistake. At a meeting held 
a few months ago at Calcutta, at which my dear and 
venerated uncle. Dr. Carey, presided, he made the 
following remark: — c You, Junior brethren, are often 
lamenting the want of success; hut I have been in 
this country two or three and thirty years, and, when 
I compare the state of Iudia now with what it was 
then, I find abundant reason to bless God and take 
courage/ And if this was his language and feelbw 
in India, surely we have no reason to despond at 
home; with persevering spiritual exertion and humi¬ 
lity in pursuing our labours, God has said—*Mercy 
shall be built up for ever/ But it may well excite 
our wonder and deepest humility, that the purposes 
of Christ’s death should be identified with human 
agency. The most successful instruments employed 
in this work will feel something like what the apostle 
felt when he called liras If less than the least of all 
saints. This experience and temper of mind has been 
eminently preserved by Dr. Carey. About four or 
five\year*; ago, when be was apparently within an 
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hour or two of dissolution, he said to Dr. Marsh man, 

y° n P rcac h n funeral sermon, let it contain no 
laboured eulogium. Let your text be—" Have mercy 
upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness : 
according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies, 
blot out my transgressions/ 5 5 This was his language 
after a life of assiduous labour in the service of God. 
Fuller died in a similar spirit, expressing his reliance 
in the mercy of God and the merits of Christ. Let 
us cherish this spirit; lot us be self-subdued and self- 
renouncing ; let us gird up the loins of our minds; 
let us augment our labours and multiply our mis¬ 
sionaries, not doubting of the Divine blessing/ 5 

Mr. Carey was prevailed upon to preach the 
annual sermon. A brief notice of it was recorded, as 
follows:— 

“ On Wednesday morning the first of our annual 
sermons was delivered by our missionary friend and 
brother, Eustace Carey, from Calcutta. The health 
of this valuable servant of Christ still remains, 
wo regret to say, so precarious that considerable 
anxiety was felt, up to the very day, as to his physical 
competency to the service; but wo are happy to state 
that, though Mr. C. was much exhausted by the 
effort, it did not appear to have injured him ; and, as far 
as we can learn, he was distinctly heard throughout the 
vast assembly The passage of Scripture selected as 

the foundation of his discourse was Johp iii. 25 •_ 
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‘ The Father lovefch the Son, and hath given all 
things into his hand/ from which the preacher 
took occasion to insist, first, on the complacency of 
the Father in the Son; second, on the glory with 
which the Father has invested him. Under the first 
head, Mr. Carey remarked that the affection men¬ 
tioned iri the text could not he considered as fixing 
itself principally on the divine nature of Christ, 
nor on his human nature, viewed distinctly; hut on 
the complex character he bears as mediator, the design 
of his coming being the great cause of the Divine 
complacency. He traced the proofs of this love in 
the sparing mercy exercised towards offenders against 


the majesty of heaven, in the exhibition of a redeemin'*- 

O 

economy in all the ancient revelaticpis of God to man 
and in the numerous instances in which pardon and 
grace were actually conferred on men, prior to the 
advent of the Saviour; while the active ana passive 
obedience of the Son of God were such as to call forth 
the infinite complacency of Jehovah. The donation 
spoken of in the text was stated to include all that 
relates to government, salvation, and judgment; and 
from this view of the subject various inferences 
were drawn bearing upon the great object of the 
meeting.” 

At the annual meeting it is reported the Rev. E. 
Carey, from Calcutta, could speak but few words. 
“ Much, however,” said Mr. Carey, “is not Necessary, 
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after what has been said by our esteemed brother, 
Mr. Peggs. 

“ However we contemplate the idolatry of India, we 
must be sensible that that unhappy eountiy is full of 
the habitations of cruelty. The people there are born 
and grow up in cruelty, till cruelty from its frequency 
ceases to be horrid, and becomes almost the very 
element of their being. The Gospel contains the only 
balm for suffering humanity. The natives are dying 
men without any hope for futurity, c There is a 
spirit in man* which dies not with the body, c and 
the breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding/ 
But ask the dying Hindoo how he expects it will be 
with him hereafter? He says, who can tell; is there a 
God? he says, who can tell? As fate has written, 
so it will be. The funeral pile is attended with the 
din of idol drums and shouts. 

“ sphere youths, for the first spectacle, perhaps, 
behold a dead and living parent on the same pile, and 
multitudes dancing around, as unconcerned as the 
rudest mob at a rustic festival. Hence Mr. Thomas 
said, in one of his early letters to the Society — 

* Send not men of feeling they will die; send men of 
feeling, or they will be of no use/ But other sounds 
are sometimes beard, even praise for him who loved, 
and lived, and died for sinners. Sometimes when we 
are about to despair of seeing any fruit of missionary 
labours, we bear from some cottage the voice of joy 
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and thanksgiving to him who redeemed them to God 
by his blood. Only the sounds of mercy and life from 
the cross of Jesus can inspire true joy; and this cross 
possesses sovereign efficacy at all times and in all 
countries, in India as well as in England. His love 
is as effectual there as it is here ; send missionaries 
then to proclaim it, and rely on his blessing to give 
them success . ” 
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HIS DEPUTATIONAL WORK. 

“ Wo tlicrcforc oo ^lit to receive such, that we may be fellow- 
helpers to the truth .”— Third Epistle of John, 8. 

So early as September, LS25, Mr. Carey commenced 
bis deputational work, and became tbe earnest advo¬ 
cate of tbe Society's claims throughout the home 
country. Although at first, through ill health, he 
found the work oppressive, yet the constant change 
which these journeys afforded him contributed much 
to his recovery. 

In 1827, Mr. Carey welcomed in England his friend 
and coadjutor. Dr. Yates, from Calcutta. They were 
now associated in another sort of work, in preparing 
for publication their Vindication of the Calcutta Baptist 
Missionaries. 

Mr. Carey gives a somewhat amusing account of 
the maimer in which they shut themselves up for 
days together at Leamington, not admitting any one 
into their apartment. 

Like his friend Mr. Carey, Dr. Yates was in ill 
health, and when the final close of the pen-warfare in 
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this controversy came, it was to them both a great 
relief. They now, in concert with the Committee, 
originated and carried out plans for the consolidation 
of the Society under its new regime ; for in this year 
the separation before mentioned took place between 
the Serampore missionaries and the Society. They 
had also the pleasure of meeting several times on 
missionary platforms. At Bristol, this year, there 
were not only Dr. Yates and Mr. Carey, but also 
their friend and brother missionary, Mr. Statham, 
from Calcutta. 

While Dr. Yates returned to Calcutta, to conduct 
with the beloved Pearce the most important affairs of 
the mission abroad, it was remarkable that Mr. Carey 
was providentially detained, quite contrary to his own 
design and expectation, to plead the Society's claims 
at home. The reader may easily conceive how much 
depended on the character and mental habitude of the 
person who should plead from county to county, 
throughout England and Scotland, the great interests 
of the Society at this critical juncture. No one could 
be more suitable than a kind-hearted, courteous mis¬ 
sionary; no one more likely to make an impression on 
those who listened to him. ITc visited the churches 
as one who could tell what his eyes had seen, and who 
poured out with rapid utterance his appeals on behalf 
of those whom he had left on the field of conflict in 
India But not only was he kind-hearted and corn*- 
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icons, he was considerate of the feefings of others, and 
suited to soften and meliorate the differences of con¬ 
tending parties. While his judgment was never 
warped by a departure from the original constitution 
of the Society which he and his brethren in India had 
so nobly maintained, he yet was invariably concilia¬ 
tory towards others who differed from him. The 
reader may imagine the difficulty that there was in 
this work at home, now that two societies were in 
operation in the same denomination of Christians— 
presenting, as the advocates of each thought, equal 
claims to the attention and support of the public. 
For these divisions of Reuben there were great 
searchings of heart; and so much were the denomi¬ 
national interests affected by the means of the foreign 
Mission, that in one town, in one congregation, advo¬ 
cates would perhaps be found for both Societies—dis¬ 
tinct meetings holden, distinct deputations to represent 
each, and distinct funds raised. This state of things, 
in a matter so entirely religious, was most of all to 
he regretted. 

While Ur. Carey, as a lover of peace and of all good 
men, wrote again and again, “ our differences are 
healed, we help each other as much as we canhere 
rancorous feeling ran high, and, unhappily, oppo¬ 
sition assumed a personal bearing; so that some 
manifested a hostile position to the advocates of the 
Society. Mr. Carey used to remark upon certain indi- 
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\iduals, ia after years, in the following* manner: 

H ben I first came to England,-was one of my 

greatest enemies;” or, ec when commencing the work 

of the Society at home,-was the worst opponent 

I had.” The task, to say the least of it, was no easy 
one to which our missionary was now called in Provi¬ 
dence. It was costly, and enjoined upon him much 
of the life-trial of his earthly sojourn. Even when 
the storm became a calm, the waters yet were easily 
ruffled. The meekness of wisdom and the spirit of 
peace were so pre-eminently needed; and these, in 
some measure, Mr. Carey had by God's grace. He 
whom he served was with him, and gave him, from 
year to year, not only his protection and favour, but 
great acceptance with the churches. 


Thus commenced his deputational work. His in¬ 
troduction to it was so gradual and imperceptible at 
the first, that he used to say, u I was some years 
engaged in it before I had any intention of continuing 
it as an office.” During these first years he longed 
much to return to India; but medical opinion was 
unfavourable to bis encountering the climate again 
ior some time. Mrs. Carey was also in ill health, and 
iccapable of taking the voyage. 

For nine years after Mr. Carey's return to England 
be b id no fixed place of abode. He often remarked 
in leaving himself thus at liberty, he had a 
greater satisfaction in awaiting the leadings of Pro- 
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videnee. Ilis correspondence will show in what 
manner lie sought to serve the Society at home; to 
remember his work abroad, and his companions, now 
so few in number. The beloved Lawson was at rest. 
He died in 1S25 with songs and everlasting joy on his 
head. He said, before departing, to Mr. Penney, “ Tell 
Carey that I am now passing through the valley of 
the shadow of death, and that I have the presence 
an d assistance of my Redeemer. I have strength 
equal to my day.” His last words were the well- 
known lines— 

w I’ll speak the honours of thy name 
With my last labouring breath. 

Then dying clasp thee in my arms, 

The antidote of death.” 

Besides this loss to the missionary band, Mr. 
Statham as well as Dr. Yates were in England. 

The following correspondence is selected from Mr. 
Carey’s many letters addressed to the secretary. It 
has reference both to his home-work and to the 
progress of the cause of Christ in India. During the 
three or four coming years, there was not a nook or 
corner of the Baptist world in this country which he 
did not visit. 

After discussing many things in relation t-o the 
Serampore affairs, and more especially the proposal 
of a gift of a thousand pounds per annum to Seram¬ 
pore, Mr. Carey writes 
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July 13, 1827.— I am more anxious about other 
things in connexion with the mission than the deci¬ 
sion of any number of its members respecting Dr. 
M/s present measures, or any opinions formed or to 


be formed of Serampore ; and my principal solicitude 
is that the Committee should be compelled thus to 
occupy its attention and energies, instead of concen¬ 
trating them all in multiplying their own stations 
upon the continent as opportunities present them¬ 
selves, and in vigorously augmenting the strength of 
those already formed, by which they must secure 
their own comfort and the glory of God. If the 
Society could determinately summon its efforts to this 
purpose, they might, in a few years, double their 
sphere of action, and occupy a continuous line of sta¬ 
tions at the distance of one or two hundred miles 
removed from each other. These stations, hy their 
contiguity, might mutually help each other, and 
prevent any from becoming extinct by sickness or 
death ; and being in every temporal point of view 
separate from one another, and dependent solely upon 
the Society, the whole compact of the Mission at 
home and abroad would be uniform and entire. I 
am convinced in less than ten years from this time the 
Society, upon this plan would produce, by sending only 
' ce or two missionaries every year, a sort of effect 


which would keep the public mind alive and in a 
wh- l^some e. oreise in favour of the Mission—possess 
ten or twelve excellent stations, which might, by a 
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well-regulated correspondence,, yield enough informa¬ 
tion proper for the Parent Institution to report upon. 
This would resuscitate the public mind, and com¬ 
mand support without the humiliation of returning, 
from year to year, to the memoirs of translations 
and reports from Serampore already in circulation. 
This would place the Society upon elevated ground. 
My desire is to address the Committee at length upon 
these topics ; but, until these calamities, for such I 
call them, are overpast, I find no opportunity.” 

“ Salisbury,Nov. 9, 1827. — After finishing my visit 
to Trowbridge I returned to Bath yesterday. I 
obtained a meeting with Messrs. Langdon and Mr. 
John Smith. My object was, first, to ascertain how 
far the separation from Bristol was intended to affect 
the relation of the Bath Auxiliary to the Parent 
Institution ; and, secondly, to assure them of my firm 
belief, that, if it were contemplated to alienate the 
auxiliary entirely, and make an appropriation of a 
portion of its resources to any other interest, the 
Committee would feel it their duty to represent 
themselves by the presence of the secretary and other 
gentlemen, who would come and. be present upon 
their anniversary, to ofler to the assembly a defence 
oi the Society’s proceedings with Dr, M. They all 
disclaimed most unequivocally any purpose of sepa¬ 
rating from the Society; and I think wc may rely 
upon their giving us timely notice of the meeting, 

“ I cannot say, however, that no fear is to be 
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apprehended from those who are now absent from 
Bath. 

“ We have so far succeeded, I trust, and that no 
scheme will be allowed to take effect without our 
knowledge. 

“ But mark well the following particulars. Neither 
oftuese gentlemen has yet received a report of the 
Mission for this last year . This is a singular mistake 
of some to whom they were sent at Bristol, or misma¬ 
nagement, for some purpose. Be this as it may, it 
was promised on my part that it should be remedied 
without delay. Could they not be sent off to Mr 
Bang don 3 s address by the first coach after your receipt 
of this ? Send a dozen. No wonder we should be in 
danger of losing our friends, if those in whom we con¬ 
fide can permit themselves to intercept those atten¬ 
tions which are due from the Society to its consti¬ 
tuents. Two of Dr. M- 3 s friends came from 

^ estbury to try me with hard questions.” 

The following is a report upon “estimates of rais- 
sionary translations” written by Mr. E. Cnre\ for 
the Society, in 1827 :— 

“To report definitely upon the subject of translate# 
is by no means an easy task, 

<( - be plan of labour early projected, and for, some 
, -us puioued, was too extended to justify any rational 
accomplishment. My conviction is, that many ver- 
Slunp were commenced which were never carried 
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forward to any groat extent. But it was the habit 
m the Serampore writings to dilate upon all things 
contemplated, and all things commenced upon, as well 
as all things done. Hence a great, I may say glo¬ 
rious work, became the subject of statement and of 
eulogy in ;l style altogether prodigious, and such as 
no ultimate results could possibly justify. 

“My Uncle, I have reason to think, was con¬ 
cerned himself for the last ten years of his life to 
increase the efficiency of his labours by somewhat 
narrowing their circle. Such was my cousin Felix's 
statement to me, and such was evidently the fact; 
hu the is eu Testament was brought through in 
several languages, while the Old Testament in many 
lemained stationary for years. 

c Another reason may he assigned for this, I am 
aware, and which must be allowed to have led to tlii> 
course; and T think it was just in the Serampore 
brethren so to determine. The Bible Society, some 
years ago, resolved to apportion £500 for any new 
coMpleted translation of the Testament. The atten ¬ 
tion. therefore, of Dr. Carey was thenceforward pretty 
much concentrated upon a few versions, as far as the 
Kew Testament was concerned ; others being attended 
to hut very partially, and! the Old Testament in many 
dialects almost entirely relinquished. Add to this the 
1 -ts also that for « . ;e time previously to his decease 
lu - capacity for labour was necessarily much dimi- 
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nished, and that no one since the death of his son 
Felix lias taken any part, at Serampore I mean, in 
this important department; and it will cease to be 
matter of wonder that the Society should be shy of 
that style of exhibition which was at no time wise, 
but which to resume under present circumstances 
would be something more than folly. 

“ Let the Committee ascertain, by their missionaries 
upon the spot, what versions really exist in the various 
languages, and in what degree of forwardness others 
were left by my Uncle. And then again, whether any 
means can be devised for putting the former in circu¬ 
lation ; for it can answer no purpose for ship-loads of 
them to remain as food for worms; and whether it is 
possible to devise any plan of labour for completing 
those left imperfect. The Committee can do nothing 
in this matter but inquire, wait, and advise. I feel 
for the Committee in their present circumstances; 
they have the mortification of exhibiting in miniature 
style, and in a manner which will not fail to be deemed 
brief and disparaging, matters which for many years 
field the Christian world in amazement and ecstasy. 

“ But there is no help for this. It is better they 
should press on patiently and build solidly. The 
Baptist Mission has plenty of good work to do in both 
IF. i and West, and good men engaged in doing it; 
1:n •' ■ Icty better. Let them well succour and sustain 
tliern by recruiting their strength, filling well those 
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spheres of labour which the Divine Providence pre¬ 
sents to their view, and then report literally and in 
detail upon things doing and done, and no lack of sub¬ 
scribers to* support need be apprehended. 

What has been remarked upon the subject of 
translation is applicable in a great degree to that of 
missionary stations. Some will perhaps be relin¬ 
quished, and disappointment will be experienced, but 
neither the brethren nor the Committee will be preci¬ 
pitate, and nothing is more easy than to commence 
new ones as men are raised up to supply then}.” 

u December 31.—Respecting my cousin W illiam’s 
letter. It is a great business to surrender a station 
like Cutwa. Rut a change, I feel no hesitation in 
saying, might be very beneficial. Indeed, a of 

change respecting the purely native stations, might 
prove productive of much* good. This is one par¬ 
ticular in missionary economy to which very decided 
attention is and will be required. At present our 
Mission is all detached. There is no plan by which 
the accumulated wisdom of each is available for a 
common good. W r e may become more united, more 
mutually beneficial. Could William Carey be turned 
to the account of which he is doubtless capable, he 
might be of double advantage to the Mission. But 
more of this when we have opportunity.” 

“ April 2S.-—I have no need in any place to utter 
one word against Serampore. I am rather called 
E E 
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uporT to restrain others. The fate of idols is to be 
admired, and then dashed to pieces with litt le meicy . 

I may be supposed to be ultra in my aversions to 
what we felt to be wrong ; but I begin to feel myself 
a moderate man, and am called upon to moderate 
others who have neither seen nor felt one-fifth as 
much. You may safely. rely that the matter is 
seldom, I may say never, introduced by me, and when 
introduced, I feel little inclination to entertain it, 
much less to aggravate. I am convinced we have 
much other work to do. So long as the Society has 
determined upon a separate com e, I care not for all 
that is past, vexatious as it may have been at 
home or abroad. 

“ The missionary feeling is everywhere growing, as 
far as my observation serves; and I sincerely believe 
the Committee may take much encouragement. I do 
fervently hope they will feel induced to make an 
elfort for the establishment of an additional station on 
the continent without delay; and for this purpose 
that they will look out a good' and substantial man 
this year. As much movement and courage as 
possible should now he shown, in order to command 
attention at home and usefulness abroad.” 

“ Muswell Hill, October, 1826 .—My desire is to 
attend the call from Newbury, for they are a little 
people with good and large hearts. But the labour 
is more thev ; than in most places. Two sermons and 
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much walking and much talking, which to me is 
worse than all.” 

ff July 13, 1827.—An excellent feeling in regard 
to tlie Mission seems to prevail at Coventry. On 
Wednesday we came on to Bromsgrovc. Thursday 
evening we came on to Birmingham, and were 
heartily welcomed.” He reports various meetings 
ln neighbouring places, and adds—“ I preached at Mr. 
James's place iu the evening. The collections were 
good, exceeding by £40 that of the previous year. 
Ko alarm respecting the secession of Serampore. 
All the concern now is, that the Society should well 
occupy the public mind at home, and that new and 
additional energies may be employed abroad. Upon 
this latter subject, you know how I feel and have felt 
these se\ on years. I cau scarcely express the poig¬ 
nancy of my disappointment that the annual meeting 
should have passed over, and no determination formed 
for recruiting our missionary strength beyond that 
most prudent, I confess, but most chilling reply, f We 
will do so when the public place funds at our disposal/ 
Was it ever known, my brother, that public bounty 
flowed in by anticipation ? Is it not by actually con¬ 
templating and making the effort that a gracious 
Providence sustains us ? 

Si When my Uncle Carey designed to go to India 
and commenced the Mission, he was supported in the 
attempt; but if lie had said, * When funds are raised 
E E 2 
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I will go;’ he might have been at Leicester at this 
moment. I conceive, were the Committee to resolve 
immediately to look out four additional missionaries, 
two for the East and two for the West,—they, in the 
very act of fulfilling their intention, would, be borne 
out by the public, and commended lor the attempt ; 
whereas the not doing it, may leave it supposable by 
many who are not well informed, that the Institution 
will not need so much now as it din loimeih, bv all 
that it has saved by the withdrawment of Serampore. 
I recommend it as important to be making new, and 
even bold efforts , to reinforce and enlarge the Mission 
in both parts of the world. It is not the simple fact 
that the Society has done right, that will avail for the 
future welfare of the Mission,—they must be noble, 
enterprising, and prompt, if they will arrest the 
public mind in a crisis like this in their favour, 
and secure an ample field, the report of which 
shall command the public countenance in future 
years. 

“It is with great sacrifice of feeling I advert with 
importunity to this subject; but day and night my 
heart is oppressed with the burden of it. When 1 
consider how many of ns are sick, and how many dead, 
and how much the sphere of promising labour is 
increased, how many choice opportunities we forego, 
how can I rest?” 

“P.S.—This letter will trouble you, I fear.” 
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Mr. Statham accompanied him on this journey. 
He mentions engagements in Northamptonshire. In 
a letter to Mr. Gurney, he writes:— 

“ Leamington, July, 1828.—Yates and I sit at our 
work eight hours a-da}', or nearly. People here think 
us very strange, misanthropic beings. We go out to 
no one ; and if any one comes into our room (we both 
occupy the same room), they are frightened by our 
sedate appearance, al) beset with papers and pam¬ 
phlets. For my own part, I never felt so official and 
author-like in my life before. 

ft I did not get back from Bromsgrove until 
to-day. Next Friday, at the latest, I must go to 
Liverpool ; the next week come back to Birmingham, 
and then, if it may be, spend two or three days with 
Mrs. Carey here. 

“We drink most copiously of these Leamington 
waters. About my dear Mrs. Carey I hardly know 
what to affirm. I hope she is better. She also 
hopes so. 

c( Our book, if book it may be called, may go to 
print whenever you please. We cannot feel as much 
zeal in its circulation as though it were some good 
and holy subject.” 

“ Exeter, April 22, 1828.—I gather that a meet¬ 
ing may some time or other be expected of the Bath 
Auxiliary, but when is not so evident. More than 
six months have now elapsed since the proper time 
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. Now, to me it appears neces¬ 
sary, for the interests of the Society, that the Bath 
Committee should he written to, and brought at once 
to a point. More than six months’ subscriptions will 
be lost. This, however, is not all. If I learn cor¬ 
rectly, a plan is devising to hold, on an appropriate 
sea: on, the meeting, saying nothing about the dif¬ 
ferences with Seiampore and the society, and then 
dividing the proceeds between the Society and Dr. M. 
This is to be an example for succeeding operations 
throughout the country. The Society’s agents, as I 
understand, are to be invited, and all matters are to 
go forward before the public as in perfect harmony. 
Thus, under a cloak of Christian love, we are to be 
instrumental in diverting the confidence and the 
resources of the public to a channel alien to the Parent 
Society, and to subserve plans and policies in the end 
subversive of its existence. 

“I like not to be busy; but if, by going again to 
Bath, I could, on the behalf of the Committee, urge 
any questions or make any communication, I would 
gladly do it. 

•- p.S.—I fully believe, from all I observe in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the kingdom, that if the Committee 
manage with vigour and with Chrvdlaa visfom, not 
with aiming, for that is not needed, they will 
have little to fear. The Committee will commit 
irreparable injury to the public cause if they permit 
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their agencies to slumber until their adversaries seize 
by stratagem the field of action.” 

In the autumn of 1828 Mr. Carey paid his first 
visit to Scotland. He arrived there in September. 

As his and Dr. Yates 5 pamphlet had just come out, 
the feeling in Scotland, in the minds of some leading 
persons, was by no means favourable to the object of 
their visit. In some others it produced a contrary 
effect. 

Mr. Carey writes, in September :—“ A good woman 
got hold of our pamphlet last evening, and told a 
friend to-day that she could not sleep until she read 
it through.” 

Mr. Carey visited Glasgow, and preached at several 
places without a collection . He writes, in the same 
letter — <c It we can obtain collections at Glasgow, 
we will alter our determination to remain longer or 
come again ; but we will not preach any more with¬ 
out a collection. Let not the Committee he dis¬ 
appointed if we get but little money. 55 

He reports further particulars of this journey:_ 

“ I believe the feeling of friends there of all deno¬ 
minations is move securely and definitively with the 
Society than ever. ... At this last place (Montrose) 
the best collection was obtained we have ever bad all 
this journey. It is a small place, but I brought away 
M3. The feeling, as far as I can gather, in every 
pla- e north of this, is exceedingly good. 55 
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“ I was tc proceed to Glasgow, but now information 
is forwarded, saying the sacrament in the church is 
held that day, and I cannot engage there until the 
following Sabbath.” 

“ Dundee, October 20.—Mark well the following 
particulars. I am going for Edinburgh the latter 
end of this week, after Arbroath, Brechin, and Mont¬ 
rose have been visited, where two Large additional 
chapels are engaged for the next Sabbath—Mr. 
Wardlaw's and Mr. Kirkwood's.” 

“ Sabbath, Nov. 22. —I have obtained a church at 
Glasgow, in which Dr. Chalmers once preached. 
Now if you or the Committee can devise any mode of 
conveyance, whether by air, or land, or water, by 
which I can be at Bristol by the time you specify, 
and I am in suitable condition to undertake the 
enterprise, I do not decline. Otherwise I must* 
pursue my course. There is no room for anger ; for 
this is the first moment of my being informed of any 
such arrangement, unless I except that some one told 
me, a day or two ago, that I was advertised in the 
Magazine. I am very sorry I cannot be at Bristol, 
for I must, according to my present engagements 
and convictions, believe it utterly impossible ; for I 
was anxious to be there, not merely from my sincere 
love to many there, but from my perfect willingness 
to be where the roughest of our opposers dwell. I do 
not, nor have I done so scarcely anywhere, introduce 
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gratuitously tlie matter of controversy; but neither 
will I anywhere be backward in sustaining the just 
interests of an Institution whose only fault has been, 
respecting the now complaining party, an excessive 
charity and an over-strained endurance. This latter 
circumstance supplies the greatest difficulty to the 
advocates of the Society in some parts of Scotland, 
here, Dundee in particular. If I could describe to 
you the singular scene which presented itself in a 
meeting Mr. Morgan had with the Auxiliary Com¬ 
mittee here, you would be astonished ; and some of 
the very gravest of the Committee would shake with 
laughter.” 

This incident Mr. Carey does not relate, but con¬ 
tinues :— 

u However, let the Committee know that in no 
place, cither in England or Scotland, do Die merits 
of the controversy appear better understood; nor in 
any place can the Society calculate upon more en¬ 
lightened and hearty friends. 

“ I am much worn down in body and mind with 
heavy engagements and light collections. Mr. 
Russell made collections for us yesterday three times. 
I preached for him in the morning, and for Mr. 
Donaldson in the evening, where we had a mass of 
people. We have much cause for thankfulness. Can 
you not so arrange it that a Sabbath may be spent at 
Bath, and a new auxiliary formed there ? 
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I wish, unless you write peremptorily to the con- 
trary, to spend Nov. 9tli at Newcastle, to see 
what we can effect there. Then, the next Sabbath, 
I could go to the new congregation at Bath, preach 
for them, and assist in forming a new society, or 
rather in reviving the old one.” 

The following is a very imperfect report of a speech 
delivered at the annual meeting of this year:— 

“The Itev. Eustace Carey came forward, amidst 
the warmest applause, and spoke to the following 
effect:— f In reviewing, my Christian friends, the 
labours of this Society, we have, indeed, much cause 
for thankfulness on account of the past, and of encou¬ 
ragement for the future. We are thankful for the 
success which has crowned our efforts, but we ha\ e 
reason to hope for much more. Difficulties, it is 
true, have arisen, great difficulties still exist; but we 
should remember, that the cross of our blessed Lord, 
all the sufferings he underwent, were but the way to 
his triumph, the path to bis glory. Much money 
h;.s been expended, as well as hardships endured; 
but all this money will bear an abundant interest, 
and if we wait patiently we shall, ere long, reap a 
large harvest. When our friends began their labours 
in India, there was not a single school throughout 
Ihut immense country where Christian principles 
' -ere taught; there were not, at that time, six female 
children receiving any instruction; hut now, there 
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are hundreds of schools where the doctrines of the 
Gospel are inculcated, and thousands of scholars, of 
Joth sexes, are instructed, and many of them, we 
have reason to hope, arc trained up to eternal life, 
-fuch has been expended and endured in accom¬ 
plishing what has been already done; but the lever is 
now planted in its fulcrum, which in its mighty 
uiorgy will move the world; it is now in action, 
and it only remains for us all to put our hands and 
lemt.-. to the work. There has been much expenditure 
o lie in this mission; it is no uncommon thing to 
't u of tae widows of missionaries, and of their 
° 1 ' P ‘ an cllil <lren returning to this country bereft of 

6 S ' Ultlos ot youth; but a great work requires 
^■eat sacrifices. The harvest truly is great; there is 
a teeming population, millions on millions of immortal 
souls perishing, and these comparatively without the 
-eaus of salvation. 

“ Wlmfc s,wuld we think if there were but two or 
three Christian ministers amidst the crowded popu¬ 
lation of London? Yet this is the state of desti¬ 
tution in which India now lies; so that how much 
soever may have been done, it must require accumu¬ 
lated labour, and hardship, and suffering, before we 
can realize the prospects wc are taught to anticipate 
those that are immediately engaged in this work 
have great need of your sympathies, and of your 
cordial co-operation; we cast ourselves, beloved 
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friends, on your Christian consideration, and pray 
that you will remember us, and that more especially 
when you are happily engaged at a throne of grace, 
seeing we are called both to f labour and to suffer 
reproach/ ” 

In the summer of 1829, Mr. Carey was bereaved of 
the wife of his youth, the companion and sharer of his 
distresses and his joys in India. He thus writes to 
Mrs. Carey's mother :— 

u London, July 23. My dear Mother, — Yesterday, 
at one o'clock, we deposited all that was mortal of 
your beloved child, in a silent abode where it will 
rest securely and sleep peacefull}' until the voice of 
the archangel and the trump of God shall awake it at 
the last day. Then it shall be decked with glory and 
robed with immortality as with a garment. She is 
placed in an excellent vault, under the chapel at Maze 
Pond. She sleeps in good company. In the apart¬ 
ment she occupies there sleeps the dust of several 
pious persons, one who was recently living amongst 
us; and a few yards off, in a family vault, is her 
dearest friend, Mrs. Gurney.* Thus, in both worlds, 
her society is good. A select number of very choice 
Christian friends accompanied William Fosbrook and 
myself in this last sorrowful tribute of respect to one 
who, though but recently known in London, was yet 
much esteemed by many who are truly among the 
■ The wife of Mr. W. B. Gurney. 
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excellent of the earth. Mary's quiet and benevolent 
deportment lodged her very deeply in the affections 
of all who possessed her acquaintance. 

“Mr. Dyer delivered the funeral address— one of the 
most affectionate and impressive I have ever heard. 
The manner in which he alluded to her character 
and deportment was as soothing as can well be 
imagined ; ” 

Mr. Carey writes to his son respecting this painful 
bereavement:— 

" Nottingham, Sept.23.—Rely upon it,my dear boy, 
you are seldom long out of my mind. 1 am earnestly 
desirous of your best interests. That the Father of 
mercies may continually bless you and have you under 
his holy keeping, is my fervent prayer. \ou speak 
of the kindness of your dear mamma, and the things 
she used to say to you. 1 am happy you often recur 
to them in your thoughts ; it shows your affectionate 
love to her memory which indeed should be much 
cherished. 

« God was merciful in giving us such a relative ; 
and now that he has removed her from us, we will 
endeavour to profit by calling to our minds the past. 
■\Ye will think of her meekness, and learn to hear 
what we meet with in the world without resistance 
and with little complaint. We will think of her deep 
humility, and seek to humble our hearts before the 
Lord. We will think of her exemplary patience, and 
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learn to suffer affliction, and whatever the will of a 
Wise and Holy God may call us to hear, and not 
murmur against his allotments. We will think of 
her sweet simplicity, her fervour, and, withal, her 
benevolent desire for us in prayer ; and will endeavour 
to speak to God, often and devoutly, wherever we 
may be, and in all our engagements, as children to a 
tender father, who had much rather impart than with¬ 
hold his favours: I am much concerned that you 
should seek the Lord without any delay or reserve/” 
The following notice of Mrs. Carey's death appeared 
in the Herald of September : — 

f< The public meetings; in this town (Birmingham) 
commenced on Friday, but commenced with a painful 
disappointment. On the arrival of our beloved bro¬ 
ther, Mr. E. Carey, whose presence and services were 
anticipated with no common pleasure, the melancholy 
tidings reached him that his amiable and pious com¬ 
panion had on the preceding Wednesday breathed her 
soul into the hands of the Saviour whom she loved. 
Thus the sacrifice, though long doubtful, was consum¬ 
mated which lie made in the missionary cause, and a 
sacrifice of no small value, the most costly sacrifice 
which the survivor could offer. ’May He who has all 
riches at his disposal, supply the otherwise, irreparable 
loss which this bereavement has created. When, 
th e efore, the two preliminary meetings were held on 
Friday evening, our afflicted brother was under the 
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necessity of travelling liomewards to minister to bis 
motherless children those consolations wherewith he 
himself was comforted of God; not unaccompanied 
by the tender sympathies and affectionate prayers of 


those numerous friends who highly appreciate his 
services in the missionary cause, and sincerely love 
him for the sake of the Master whom he zealously 
serves.” 


The truth of these remarks the reader will he able 


fully to appreciate. During the four years that Mrs. 
Carey was in England after her return, she never 
fully recovered the strength which she had lost in a 
tropical climate. As she so well shared the trial and 
the work of the missionary, so she has his reward— 
in the world to come life everlasting*” 

For some time before this event, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carey shared the hospitalities of their kind friend/ 
Mr. W. B. Gurney, the warm-hearted supporter of all 
Protestant missions and missionaries, and the half 
centenary treasurer of the Baptist Missionary Socieh . 
His house continued to he Mr. Carey’s home for 
some time; and, when not engaged in travelling, 
now more especially in this time of bereavement, he 
found great relief and consolation by his residence 
in this Christian family, where he was always wel¬ 
comed by its host as a brother beloved. To Mrs. 
Gurney, to whom he alludes in one of the foregoing 
letters, both he and Mrs. Carey were most adeotion- 
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ately attached. On the occasion of her death, Mr. Carey 
preached her funeral sermon from 1 Thess. v. 4 —8. 


After alluding to some bequest left to the Society 
by a gentleman at Sheffield, whose circumstances 
were found after his decease involved in pecuniary 
difficulty, Mr. Carey writes : — 

:c We may hereby lessen our difficulties in Scotland 
for the next deputation, which we should be anxious 
to do, for under the best attentions they will be 
found sufficiently formidable. 

“The collections here rise .£10 above those of last 
year. You will say that's little; but you know 
Sheffield. We should have had a most excellent 
meeting last night but for the course pursued 

by - , who made the Serampore men , their doing* 

arid their givings , the theme of nearly an hour's 
declamation. Now suppose some events should occur 
in the Independent Society necessitating a separation 

between it and some two or three of its missionaries _ 

the auxiliary of that institution at Sheffield holds its 
anniversary, and invites me with some others to 
advocate—I take the opportunity of eulogizing most 
fervently the individuals from whom this institution 
has found it incumbent to separate, how incongruous 
it would appear!" 

“ Bath, December 15, 1820.—We shall realize but 
sorrily in collections in this attempt. Sabbath evening 
I collected less than l' 8, though T begged zealously ! 
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Mr. Leifchild collected but .-£5 last evening', after n 
superior sermon ! The religious people here will spend 
more this year in law than in gospel. 

“The Somersetshire people are numerous hut 
rather spiritless, and I should judge inapt at giving. 
This is a science not deeply studied at bath; but 
better times may arrive. I sec no reason to doubt of 
our course in coming upon this occasion ; it is difficult 
to see how we could have done otherwise. Our 
business is to serve the Mission anywhere , and when 
called, without much respect to local differences. 
The truth is, that the zeal of no party here, for 
what is simply missionary, is so intense as to ‘ eat 
them up/ 

“'I nevertheless hope that though this effort may 
do little to pecuniary purpose, it may yet set going a 
little agency that may gradually improve into some* 
thing profitable. 

“ I thought of going to-morrow for a few days to 
Bristol, but am scarcely decided. Should I do so, if 
will preclude my being at Birmingham until Thursday, 
which 1 suppose will he of no consequence. I am 
sorry the arrangements for Worcestershire are over- 
ruled.” 

He now details his interview with two gentlemen 
proposed for missionary work: 

“My interview with Messrs. C. and A. was very 
gratifying. The former, as you know, is an ardent 
F F 
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student, and well accomplished in the languages, from 
which his attention does not seem at all abated by his 
other pursuits. His piety, too, seems very ardent, 
and of the simplest character. This is indeed the 
case equally with both of them. Mr. A. has not 
possessed equal opportunities for mental improvement. 

«Their friendship appeared of a very intimate 
character; and to be parted would prove a painful 
trial to both. My impression is that Mr. C. may 
prove of incalculable advantage as a translator with 
my brother Yates. He will be by far the highest 
literary character our Society has ever sent out, while 
his piety will serve his usefulness in other depart¬ 
ments. 

“ Muswell Hill, January 2, 1830.—I omitted to 
introduce to you or the Committee something 
respecting the Scotch journey this coming season. 

“ In recollecting matters, and considering the next 
effort, Mr. Morgan and I thought thus: 1st, that go 
who might, and when they might, more time should 
be bestowed or more labourers (say three instead of 
two) employed than on the former occasion ; 2nd, 
that any lime after July would be preferable to an 
earlier period ; 3rd, that now , with as little delay as 
may be convenient, the brethren there, as man;y as we 
can think of, should be written to for their advice 
and friendly offices in making arrangements in the 
different directions of the country, that strength and 
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time may be economized when the work comes in. 
Whoever goes, there will be found plenty of labour 
and small pay. But yet with patient and with dili¬ 
gent attention to a great number of places, but little 
attended to before, we may keep alive past influences, 
perhaps create new ones, and may perhaps be the 
means of serving our own denomination in some small 
degree, while we endeavour to serve the Mission. 
4th, I wish not to go; though should I be solicited, 
and not prepared, I would positively refuse. But I am 
convinced that the one who went before should go 
again, i'or the sake of taking up the work with greater 
ease than perfect strangers would do, especially con¬ 
sidering our new circumstances in that country. 

“ Finally, would it not be well for you as you can 
make it convenient to begin corresponding with 
Messrs. Gilmore and Dunn, Aberdeen, &e., with 
friends at Edinburgh, Ac.; that most of the needful 
information may be in readiness, and the plan 
sketched out, so that there he no need of a long con¬ 
sideration of the ease at the quarterly committee 
meeting. Excuse my long epistle.” 

Mr. Carey now starts for a second journey to 
Scotland. His first, letter is addressed to Mr. Dyer, 
from Berwick. 

“March 18, 1S30.— In a letter recently received 
from Calcutta my esteemed brethren inform me of 
their having passed to my credit the fair proportion 
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of the amount of the c Widows* and Orphan Fund/ 
realized by them,, which they recommend me to 
render available in any way I may think eligible in 
this country. Now, as Providence has effected so 
much in my circumstances, as to supersede the neces¬ 
sity of such provision, I beg to propose that the 
Committee unite the amount, with that of their own 
fund formed for the same purpose in this country. 

“March 31, 1830.—Thus far a gracious Pro¬ 
vidence has helped me onward. I proceeded from 
York forthwith to Newcastle, where I arrived on the 
'20th instant. I engaged both at Mr. Pengill/s 
and Mr. Sampson's. The collection small; but the 
attendance good ! The succeeding evening I addressed 
a pretty large congregation at Mr. Pen gill/ s, though 
jio formal collection was made. The succeeding even¬ 
ings were spent at Sunderland, and South and North 
Shields. The pecuniary proceeds not great, but excel¬ 
lent congregations were gathered, and a hold thus 
retained and secured for another year. I would 
observe here, lest it should escape me afterwards, 
that either two persons should attend to Newcastle 
and the places above-named, or another week should 
be occupied. 

“ One Sabbath at the two Shields should without 
doubt be granted. Nortli Shields is very important 
to serve, as it would serve us well in return, there 
being many of the Friends, who are very kind, and 
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who contribute. They need to be called upon, talked 
with freely, and their friendship well cultivated. I 
hastened about with our most worthy minister of the 
place, and called upon several, who seemed pleased 
with the attention. Our friends are convinced that 
if we succeed at all in proportion to the worth of our 
cause, it must be by fairly exhibiting its merits. 
These places need no otherwise to be associated with 
the Scotch journey than as matters of economy. On 
the alternate year, when Scotland is not visited, they 
might be connected with the west of Yorkshire. If 
public meetings were holden much effect must be 
produced beyond what preachings can secure—more, 
assistance gained and much labour saved to the depu¬ 
tation ; for the whole of the engagement falling* upon 
me for four or five nights in succession, it proved 
quite enough. We are under much obligation to 
Mr. Pengilly for his most brotherly assistance. 1 
enjoyed my visit greatly. 

" Saturday I proceeded to Alnwick.” Writing of 
two friends there—“All their attachments for the 
mission were cultivated under former sympathies— 
admiration of Fuller at home, and Carey. Marslunan, 
and Ward abroadthe preaching of the one, the 
labours of the others, were the charms. Such friends 
have an idea that the present Course of the Committee 
and the Junior missionaries is as opposed to Mr. Fuller 
as to the men of Serampore; and to go about unde- 
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eeiving tlietn is a task troublesome and thankless. 
The way is to take it easily, enlighten them as the 
case is incidentally brought in by their own remarks, 
and improve then their kindly feeling as far as it 
exists to the object of our mission. We are cer¬ 
tainly much obliged by their kindness; and to seek 
to lessen the pleasure of their former remembrances - 
would be as imprudent as it would be misanthropic. 

“I have been benignly received at Berwick. I 
hastened to attend a Bible Society anniversary on 
Monday evening. 

“ I am not sanguine in my hopes as to this visit to 
Scotland, but my fears may be lessened as we press 
forward. 

“ Edinburgh, April 9, 1830.—I arrived in this 
city Thursday afternoon. In communicating, I shall 
state all that strikes me as disadvantageous and 
painful, first; and secondly, whatever appears pro¬ 
mising. 

“ And first as to myself—for self will come in—by 
an unlooked-for change of weather, the wind sud¬ 
denly shifting from a warm quarter to the north-east, 
I took a sad cold, which, though it has not laid me 
up, yet deprives me of all elasticity of spirit, and in 
a great measure of comfort in my work. Secondly—I 
am yet alone; so what is deficient in me is not as yet 
made up by ho energies of another, and the ulterior 
arrangements are liolden in some degree of suspense. 
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Thirdly—Those who do disservice to the Society 
appear of late to have been effectually active ; princi¬ 
pally by circulating ray uncle Carey’s 'letter of com¬ 
plaint against the Society. The impression, I under¬ 
stand, is so strong to our disadvantage, at Glasgow, 
that upon its being inquired and put to the vote 
in Dr. Wardlaw’s church, whether we were to be 
received, the question was decided in the negative, 
and this letter was the cause. Glasgow, I an. told, 
is full of it; so that our labour there promises to 
be more difficult than before. As to Ayrshire, 
Mr. Bareli ,3 writes to a friend, without being solicited 
on the subject, that all the pulpits are engaged for 
Seranipore. So much for the dark side. 

“Sabbath morning I preached at Mr. Innes s, 
and in the evening at Messrs. Paddy and Deehe. s. 
The congregations were both good; the collections 
moderate. A gentleman called next morning, and 
gave me £10 for the Mission. Mr. J. Drown is 
very kind. I am to preach in his largo church 
Sabbath evening next. Mr. Swan is to occupy the 
Tabernacle, Mr. James Haldane’s, in the afternoon ; 
and T follow his sermon with a missionary, address. 
He is to engage three times if he pleases. 

“ I am going to-morro* to Leith to occupy a large 
chapel in tl.c evening. I have called upon Mr. Robert 
Haldane, who was kind. I am going to breakfast 
with them ori Friday morning- Much ol my time 
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has been occupied in making* calls, which, as you 
well know, is a necessary part of the work. 

“Next Tuesday we think of starting for the North. 
If time can possibly be allowed, we ought to go into 
Ayrshire, and try how matters can be made to speed. 
The claims of the Society, it appears to me, should 
not be liolden so cheaply, as that we should forego 
all opportunity of urging them at the pleasure of 
any one or five men. If Mr. B. frown, some may 
smile. Give us all the advice you can, and pray 
for us, and encourage us, as I am sure you do, and 
will continue to do. 

“ Win cobank, Nov. 1G, 1830.— Having accom¬ 
plished our work in Sheffield, I came last night to 
this earthly paradise to rest and solace myself for a 
few days. I indeed feel a little rest and retirement 
will be of some service, at least I hope so, in recruiting 
my spirits. 

“This journey, though its engagements may not 
seem to have been numerous, has been as laborious and 
trying as almost any undertaken for some time. Before 
I see you again, I shall not have passed over less than 
a thousand miles. What a mercy to have been so far 
the children of a gracious Providence, as to travel 
year after year as safely as we rest in our beds ! 

<c Wo had a very sweet meeting last evening, though 
its pecuniary results were not great. Mr. Gilbert, of 
Nottingham; Mr. Montgomery; Cubitt, a Metho- 
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(list brother, &c., all spoke in most excellent Christian 
style and with best effect. I have never heard in any 
part of the kingdom, a course of speaking better 

directed, or more ably sustained. That Mr. - 

was not present, owing to a cold. 

“ The different parts of Lincolnshire are to be taken, 
as we can obtain pulpits or platforms, in successive 
days next week. I have written to Mr. Crapps to 
negotiate with the different parties. I have also 
written to Mr. Foster, of Biggleswade, to obtain, it 
he can, the last Sabbath in this month for the mission 
at Hitehiu, and holding a meeting there on Monday, 
we might proceed thence to Cambridge and Bedford on 
succeeding days. In this matter I have deviated from 
the common course, believing you had left so much 
time unoccupied. 

“ Should Iiitchin not take a Sabbath, the promised 
visit may be paid to Harlow, in Lssex, whence I may 
make the best of my way to Bedfordshire. In ease 
this take effect, it will require you should kindly drop 
a line to Mr. Finch, to obtain his consent. 

“ Letters addressed to ministers and friends upon 
the subject of anniversaries, had perhaps better not be 
included in parcels, being by that means liable to 
detention, and some inconvenience occurring to the 
parties concerned. At both Derby and Sheffield, the 
arrangements were in danger of miling, through 
some singular delay occasioned by this course,” 
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Alluding to his replies respecting the Serampore 
controversy, he says in this letter :— 

CC 1 trust the next pamphlet will contain the last 
line it will be ever needful to publish on this subject.” 


TO A FRIEND. 

“Denmark Hill, Dec. 23, 1830.— 1 Through a gra¬ 
cious Providence, I was safely conducted through a 
journey of more than ten weeks, without finding it 
needful to relinquish a single engagement. Upon my 
return I found it necessary to submit to a few medical 
nil i - ions, of which already I feel in some degree the 
benefit. By the end of next week I hope to be able 
to commence missionary work in Shropshire, Worces¬ 
tershire, and Hereford; hut the engagements will 
prove comparatively light. I trust I am not without 
some degree of pleasure in my work, but more love to 
Christ and to the souls of men would vastly increase 
it. With that principle in exercise, the severest duties 
are easy; without it the easiest are severe. For ray 
went of this I am utterly ashamed and confounded. 
My infirmities I am convinced my Lord will pity; 
but ingratitude for infinite benefactions secured at such 
a price as the blood of au infinite sufferer, is a crime 
for which we ought to feel it difficult to procure our 
own forgiveness, though we arc not forbidden to hope 
and pray for liis. 

“The enclosed is a little volume by a fellow-mis- 
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sionary, Mr. Leslie, in which he exhibits, under 
feigned names, certain characters forming one of our 
mission establishments, and exhibiting a scene as 
choice and endearing as is to be met with in any por¬ 
tion of the heathen world. Some of the most inte¬ 
resting characters I knew and loved, who are now 
asserting an influence and enjoying a portion in that 
blessed world , c where their sun shall no moi ^ go uow n, 
nor their moon withdraw itself/ How much, dear 
madam, do we need to be conversant with the thoughts 
of a better world, to procure to our wounded hearts 
any tolerable solace under the manifold sorrows and 
bitter bereavements of this. I ought, perhaps, to use 
softer words when speaking' of Providential visita¬ 
tions, but who that has lost four lovely childjen, 
and as kind a wife as ever soothed a husband s soi- 
rows, and patient a wife as ever bore with a hus¬ 
band's faults and feebleness, can forbear to sigh? I 
have had choicest companions in labour, in suffering, 
in pleasures, too, which I fear will not again return; 
some of them have passed into eternity, from the rest 
I am 12 000 miles removed, with but faint hope oi 
rejoining their company. My heart feels deviate 
within me. I am now with my friend, Mr. Gurney. 
He is a faithful, and to me an endeared friend. His 
astonishing and unwearied talents for business give 
him a vast superiority to me in sustaining affliction. 
Many and sincere thanks for your mention of Clies- 
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terfield, and your tender offers of oversight as to my 
dear Annie. My two children are my only earthly 
possession. The sole pleasure reserved for me in 
concluding my different journeys is the sight of 
them.” 

In the spring of 1S31 Mr. Carey visited Liverpool. 
Of the public meeting he writes to Mr. Dyer— “I 
should have written to you yesterday, but visiting 
occupied me almost from morning to evening. I am 
happy to say that our meeting was by far, very far, 
superior to any previous one I ever witnessed in this 
town; not a jarring note was uttered. My brethren, 
Burchell and Curzon, the one by his most impor¬ 
tant and exhilarating details, the other by his simple 
and ardent pathos, gave the fullest satisfaction. We 
had almost all the speaking ministers of different 
denominations in the town. Mr. Cropper,the 4 Friend/ 
was our chairman. He gave £20 to the collection. 
It was, therefore, larger than at any former year 
(nearly £70). Everybody, ministers and people, 
seemed well pleased. 1 never felt so happy in the 
good speaking of brethren, and in the good character 
of a meeting, before. A thousand pounds given to 
ns without such attendant circumstances, at such a 
juncture, would hardly have delighted me so much, 
nor do I think it would have been of equal benefit to 
tin* institution. Our Christian friends are encouraged 
and delighted. I came hither, as you know, with 
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much reluctance and a heavy heart. Blessed be God 
for his mercy to us! I hope, in future, we shall be 
less solicitous. We owe much to God and much 
to our dear friends. 1 proceed to Shrewsbury to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Shrewsbury, Aug. 13, 1831.—Two or three par¬ 
ticulars as I am able to think of them. First, I am 
sorry that the Annual Reports have not reached 
Sheffield, It is a disappointment. T promised to 
mime it: also, to request Mr. Stanger to enclose one 
‘ Supplement/ inscribing it with Eustace Carey’s 
respects, to James Montgomery, Esq.—the poet, I 
mean. Secondly, in the Liverpool parcels of next 
month to enclose two to the care of Mr. Saunders, 
one of which should be addressed to the Rev. Dr. 
Ralph, a Scotch minister. He told me that Mr. Hope 
had sent him the Serampore pamphlets. We cannot 
afford lo keep pace with our opponents, but now and 
then they instruct us. 

(( Thirdly* as the summer closes, say September, 
brother Curzon and myself wish to he deputed to 
Ireland, if the Committee think proper to send us. 
We do not, indeed, expect to procure much; but wc 
do hope, by the recommendations we might obtain 
from various quarters and to different denominations, 
and by holding meetings or by preaching as wc were 
able, and by travelling as economically as possible, 
we might do a little more than bear our expenses, aval 
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perhaps prepare the way for something hereafter. 
We were a little encouraged in speaking upon the 
subject at Liverpool. It seems desirable to try if' 
anything can be done for the Society. The Inde¬ 
pendent brethren go, and seein to succeed; the 
Serampore people go, and do well. As we have 
plenty of missionary strength at home this year, it 
seenis the more important to break up new ground, if 
we can. 

“ Fourthly, the week after next my work in these 
parts ends. Could I not spend Sabbath, 29th, at 
Olney, Lucks, or at some small places in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, Kislingbury, or Elisworth, or Milton, Road, 
or Hacldeton ? or visit them in succession ? 

“Finally, will you kindly communicate with our 
dear friend, Mr. Wilson, respecting a long taJked-of 
Sabbath at Tunbridge Wells. 

“Scarcely any attempts have been made in this 
county hitherto. But some little ground being now 
obtained by connecting it with the work and the 
deputation of Warwickshire, in future years more 
may be attempted, and with advantage. I am 
grieved at the diminution of our friends. May the 
gracious Lord open some hearts to give* 

“ P.S. What a vexatious thing! The good old 

gentleman, Mr.-, has died with an old incomplete 

// V ’, worth little except to attorneys, if I be rightly 
informed. Our Society, I fear, will get nothing. 
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It J s a noble idea of Mr. Gurney*s, that a man should 
make his property turn to good account while he 

lives. 

“ Poor Mack, I believe, is yet living; and whether 
I can remain a Sabbath or not, I should again like to 
see him, if I can do it without neglecting my work.” 

In November Mr. Carey went to Ireland in com¬ 
pany with the Hon. and Rev. G. R. Curzon. He 
writes to Mr. Dyer:— 

“ Dublin, Nov. 28, 1881.— After an excellent pas¬ 
sage of only fourteen hours I reached this city in 

good health and fair spirits. I called on Mr. -, 

the Baptist minister, and preached for him on the 

Sabbath. Mr.-*s congregation, in a place that 

will hold six or seven hundred, consisted of about 
forty persons. To keep anything like lib in me, I 
preached as fast as I could possibly utter my words, 
taking, too, as animated a subject as 1 could select. 

ec But ten times preaching in such a place would 

render me insolvent. Mr. -is kind to our 

object and kind -o us. He devotes his time to going 
about with us. He is, however, exceedingly heavy 
in appearance and manner, dull and graceless in 
speech, and withal not a little deaf, so that I know 
not which party is the more obliged, the one in being 
served in our mission, or he in exercising our for¬ 
bearance. But we must both bear with each other, 
and get on in our very best style, until we have 
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accomplished all the needful calls. We are going to¬ 
morrow to solicit pulpits with no high expectations. 
But we will spare no solicitude. V* e hope to hold a 
public meeting next week, if a number of ministers 
can be gotten to help, and if they cannot we will try 
to fill up the whole of our time ourselves. The people 
of Dublin seem almost to have forgotten that there is 
any Baptist Missionary Society. But we tell our 
entire story, and as largely and as strongly, and every¬ 
where, and as often as we can. YV e called upon dear 
yiiss Hearman and her pious sisters this morning. 
The Bible was brought out, and we bad exposition 
and prayer. These ladies will do all they can to help 
us, and they know the Serampore controversy exists, 
which is all the better. 

“ Whether the Society succeed or not in this depu¬ 
tation, they may rest assured we will do whatever 
strength and opportunity enable, but at present we 
cannot be sanguine as to pecuniary results. We think 
of doing our utmost in Dublin before we proceed else¬ 
where. Wo then design to spend a little time south ; 
in Cork.. Clonmel, Carlow, &c. Then take the north, 
and finishing it, return by Carlisle, Northumberland, 
Durham, Cockermouth, Workington, Westmoreland, 
Lancaster, Preston, and towards Liverpool, home. 

“ Dublin, Dee. 11. — Ireland contains many most 
devout and benevolent people, who seem to live as 
much for the glory ©f God as do any Christians I 
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r e ever become acquainted with. They are most of 
them in the respectable and higher classes of society, 
they devote much of their time and property to 
education. I was present at a school last Sabbath 
where two or three hundred children are instructed, 
both boys and girls. I went silently from class 
to class, and was struck with admiration of the 
manner in which the ladies unfolded and impressed 
the TV ord of God. I never heard from any ministers 
at any time clearer or more forcible expositions of 
some portions of the epistles, portions of no very easy 
solution, but which they managed with great facility. 

] gave an address, and prayed with them at the close 
of the service. The bane of this couutiy is Roman 
Catholicism, by which three-fourths of the entire 
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population are holden f heathenish darkness and in 
worse than heathen bondage. One great difficulty 
with which its subversion is attended, arises from the 


amount ol truth which it avowedly recognises. It is 
never so difficult to displace error from the minds of 
men when it is gross and unattended with anything 
Seriptui.il. as it is when truth and error arc blended 
and inlaid. Hence they acknowledge the divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the merit of his atone¬ 
ment, but thou they associate with these great doc¬ 
trines the mediatorship and merits of a countless 
Lumber of saints. I am much fatigued by <r 0 i Ilo . 
about and talking so much.’’ 

o 
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TO HIS SON. 

“ Dublin, Dec. 30. — Never, my dearest boy, live 
a day, no, not even an hour, without devoutly and 
fervently lifting your heart up in prayer to God. 
Think what it is to have a soul to save; to have hell 
to escape and heaven to obtain; to have a degenerate 
nature, to be renewed in its brief passage through 
such a world as this; or it must for ever perish ! 
Let me know in your letter, which I hope you will 
dispatch as early as possible after your receipt of this, 
how you prbceed in your religious feelings and 
pursuits. Seek our blessed Lord Jesus to pardon, 
renew, and bless you. Seek, in the course of a day, 
man// times , by a passage of Scripture and verse of a 
hymn, and every occasion you can meet with, to send 
petitions to heaven. This, together with stated and 
more formal exercises, will form your mind into a 
habit of devotion, and make the matter of religion so 
acceptable to you and so much your element, that 
you will say with David,— 'My soul thirsteth for 
God, yea, for the living God; when shall I come and 
appear before God V * 

“ Respecting yourself, I had rather a painful dream- 
last night, which agitated me greatly, and which left 
an impression upon my imagination and my feelings 
not easy of dismission. It was one not very dissimilar 
to what I had in June last, only a night or two 
before the trouble which befel us then. I hope it is 
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not ominous. I rim not, that I am aware, supersti- 
tiously concerned about dreams, but am equally far 
from a total disregard of them, I seldom omit to 
pray against them; and yet few people suffer more 
from painful visions than I do. I believe Satan is 
permitted often in judgment, and for the correction 
of our sins, to afflict us in our sleeping moments; and 
the great and malignant enemy, knowing our phy¬ 
sical weakness and all the diseases of our poor, dying 
bodies, chooses our weakest moments to oppress ana 
wound us. How much we need Goffs mercy by 
night as well as by day to save both body and soul 
from harm.” 

TO A FRIEND. 

“ Denmark Hill, Oct., 1831.—I ought, long ere 
this, to have written you. My incessant moving ever 
since I left your beloved abode, with scarcely a 
day's intermission, I hope you will allow in some 
degree to plead my apology. I hope my engage¬ 
ments may he considered by me as those to which 
God has providentially called me; nor am I quite 
without hope that in some instances he graciously 
succeeds them; but often my spirit sinks into deep 
depression. I see much less fruit of my labour than 
God ordinarily grants to his servants ; and which is 
far worse, I have too much reason to suspect the 
cause of it must be looked for in my own unsuitable¬ 
ness for his blessed service. I certainly perceive 
g a 2 
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daily an augmented cause for humiliation before the 
Lord ; to deprecate his displeasure, and with deepest 
prostration of spirit to cast myself at the cross of our 
compassionate Saviour. I feel nothing but despair 
awaiting me, but as I am able to avail myself of that 
immeasurable love of God which that cross demon¬ 
strates to a guilty world, while no sins can he for¬ 
given but through that medium, so, on the other 
hand, none are so great as to surpass its virtue to 
cancel. You, my beloved madam, 1 trust, live in the 
full enjoyment of all those blessings which that cross, 
through the mercy of God, is the medium of convey¬ 
ing to believing minds. May the comforts of God's 
presence, through the ' Son of his love/ abound in 
you and every member of your dear family more 
and more, until you all ‘ comprehend, with the saints, 
what are the depths and heights, and lengths and 
breadths of the love of Christ, which passeth know¬ 
ledge, that ye may be filled with the fulness of 
God/ ” 

TO THE SAME. 

“Fen Court, Nov. 21.—I truly sympathize with 

your dear daughter, Mrs. - - in her recent 

bereavement; and yet cannot help rejoicing in the 
spirit of devout submission to the will ot God, and 
that confident resignation to the appointments of his 
inscrutable wisdom, by which maternal tenderness 
has been controlled' and hushed into perfect silence 
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from love to the invisible and perfect Italer. Thus it is 
that the most pftinful temporal visitations are made the 
choicest occasions of spiritual improvement, and ex¬ 
pound to us more clearly than the lips of ministers ever 
could, how ( all things work together for good to them 
who love God, and are called according to his purpose. 5 

^our own presence at - will prove no small 

solace to your children in their affliction; for as you 
have drank of the same cup before them, so you have 
participated those appropriate consolations which God 
reserves for the afflicted, and can comfort the mourners 
with the same consolations wherewith you yourself 

have been comforted of God. You and Mr.- 

are amongst the happiest of God's people. To have 
so many of your children loved of all who know 
them, and loved of God, and under that salutary 
discipline which, by the grace of his redeeming 
Spirit, shall quality them for the functions of his 
eternal presence, should inspire you with no ordinar y' 
thankfulness. 

c< I am yet leading a fugitive life, e removing to 
and fro/ It best suits my desolate condition. Since 
mv dear companion has been removed I have no 
attachment to place, so that I make no sacrifice 
by constantly journeying. I need not tell you, my 
dear madam, that place has but little to do in deter¬ 
mining' the amount of our happiness, compared with 
our mental and religious condition. 
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“Did my feelings correspond with my work, I 
must always be among the happiest $f God's people. 
But here I feel ashamed and confounded before 
him, and have no resource but in the plenary mercy 
of Jesus." 
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CHAP. XVI. 


JAMAICA AND SLAVERY—JOURNEYS CONTINUED. 

“ All other sorrows virtue may endure. 

And lind submission more than half the cure. 

But slavery!—Virtue dreads it as a grave; 

Patience itself is meanness in a slave.” 

We have now arrived at another remarkable period in 
the history of the Baptist Missionary" Society with 
which Mr. Carey was associated. The names of those 
who were the heroes of this extraordinary crisis, and 
of the events which were in 1831 looming in the dis¬ 
tance, will be conveyed to the latest posterity on the 
page; >f the Society's records. While. these pages 
show the afflictions which befel the Society at this 
time, they also detail the manner in which these 
afflictions issued in a final and glorious triumph over 
the foulest curse which ever afflicted a B tish ter¬ 
ritory. 

Early in the year 1832 the ever-memorable insur¬ 
rection in Jamaica took place. \v ith the main facts 
of this movement, and with its results, the reader is 
not ul equainted. How that the Baptist chapels 
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wore maliciously burnt down, the missionaries perse¬ 
cuted and thrown into prison from wl#nee they were 
rescued, and from the hands of their murderous perse¬ 
cutors, by all but miraculous intervention; and how 
thao one of them, hurled by the wrath of the planters 
oil to his native shores, returned not to his work in 
those colonies until he had given the death-blow to 
the accursed system of slavery. 

Those who remember the fearful panic which was 
produced in the minds of Christians at home, when 
news came of the demolition of our chapels in Jamaica, 
will not fail to recollect their own terrified thoughts 
at this time. Truly it might then have been said, 
“The floods have lifted up, oh Lord, the floods have 
lifted up their voice, the floods lift up their waves/' 
But what Christian heart did not add, “ The Lord on 
high is mightier than the voice of many waters; yea, 
than the mighty waves of the sea ” There were 
scenes in our chapels at home then which some who 
witnessed them will never forget. Some of these 
were thronged by crowds of earnest, sympathising 
worshippers, who poured out their souls to God in 
prayer for their persecuted brethren in Jamaica. The 
very portions of Scripture read by the pastors of our 
churches on those mournful days, are vividly retained 
mi the minds of some who were then present, and 
wliu understood better than they had ever done before 
the beauty, the pathos, the telling rhythm of sonic of 
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those mournful Hebrew melodies which they had 
often read but never before realized. 


The 74th Psalm especially brings back the fear, the 
intense anxiety depicted on the countenances of some 
friends of the Mission. Never did Hebrew prophet 
or captive chant more dejectedly than did they— 

“ Lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations; 

Even all that the enemy hath done wickedly in the sanc¬ 
tuary/' &c. 

As those words fell on the ear of the worshippers, 
Jamaica seemed to be at our very door. The demo¬ 
lished chapels were placed vividly before the mind; 
the bitter and heartrending cry of the churches in 
riuit afflicted country thrilled through every soul. 
Jhe sound of the driver’s whip seemed within reach 
°i these houses of God ; and the rattling of the chain 
°f slavery, the bleeding bodies of the praying slaves 
^ere there amongst this wrestling company. How 
delightful for the Church of Christ in all future time 
f° remember that the history of these events records 
not only that (( prayer was made of the church unto 
God for them,” as on another memorable occasion; 
hut as then, so now, the “ wrath of man was made to 
praise God, and the remainder thereof he restrained.” 

Not only were the persons of the missionaries pre¬ 
served, but their characters were vindicated; and 
that very event which the enemies of the slave both 
ut home and abroad dreaded and desired to avert, was 
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hastened on and mainly accomplished by the zeal and 
the determination which were now *by their means 
awakened. 


"Well, pilot, what news?” said William Knibb, 
when coming into the English Channel in 1832. 

" The Reform Bill has passed.” 

“ Thank God, now IT1 have slavery down ! I will 
never rest day nor night till I see it destroyed, root 
and branch!” 

And where was the Christian to be found at this 
time in England who vowed not with the missionary 
undying enmity to slavery ? Who that had the hap¬ 
piness of hearing Mr. Knibbonthe 21st June, cannot 
recall his fearless countenance, his noble bearing* his 
powerful and ringing voice, as it rose like the noise 
of turbulent waters and then fell on the ear in the 
tenderest accents of the weeping babe. The very 
recollection of this and some other astonishing appeals 
of his, produces at this day a thrilling effect on the 
mind, unequalled, perhaps, by any -other of a like 
kind. 

Such recollections accompany these sentences in 
his speech delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. He rose and said :— 

“ The cause I have to plead is so important, the 
embassy on which I am sent by my brother mission¬ 
aries is so intimately connected with the best interests 
of 800,000 of our suffering fellow-creatures held in 
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tlie chains of slavery, that an apology from me would 
he absurd.” 

The sentence which followed these words fled 
without electric telegraph to the land of the oppressed, 
and loosened every fetter. Alarming as its fearless 
utterance was to some of the wisest and most benevo¬ 
lent men of the times, yet what did it not effectuate 
on behalf of the slave? Deep were the shadows 
which rested at this time not only on the religious 
but on the political difficulties which attended the 
removal of this enormity. But they were not only 
righ; words, they were spoken at a right time to a 
right people. Thus spake this champion of the 
slave:— 

“ I now stand forward as the unflinching and un¬ 
daunted advocate of immediate emancipation. I 
plead for liberty to worship God on behalf of 30,000 
Christian slaves of the same faith as yourselves; and 
it the friends of the mission will not hear me—” (some 
one here privately touched him, lest he should go too 
far) ■— c < i hope that the God of Missions will. Having 
iu his strength entered on this noble contest, I will 
never cease to plead for the people I love, till, aided 
by British Christians and by Afric’s God, we wave 
the flag of liberty over departed colonial slavery, 
shorn with melodious harmony its funeral dirge, and 
proclaim, as we leave the spot in which we have 
entombed the greatest curse that has ever stained the 
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annals of nations, c Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace and goodwill to men/ 

Thus spake Mr. Knibb in June, 1S32. The reader 
knows what was accomplished in the short period of 
two years, and forgets not to connect with this date, 
August 1, 1834, and August 1, 1838. The former 
of these was set apart as a day oi thanksgiving, for it 
was the day of the slaves' partial freedom. No such 
day had been known in England for centuries. Its 
hours were hallowed by many, and will not be soon 
erased from the memories of England's grateful people. 
It was a day to behold which Wilberforce, Buxton, 
Clarkson, and a host of honoured men and women in 
Britain had exhausted their life's freshest and choicest 
energies for years, and had mingled their very drink 
with weeping. Who that had any recollection of 
the scenes just described, did not watch the breaking 
of that day, and listen for the falling off of the clank¬ 
ing chains from the feet and hands that had worn them 
so long. Never did the beams of the rising sun play 
more musically on the gleaming mist of the morning. 
They were like angels' fingers opening both the 
prison-doors and the windows of heaven, transmitting 
sweetest music from the skies. Who on that day 
paid not the vows which his lips had spoken when he 
was in trouble, in thanksgiving for such a deliverance. 
This was a crisis not only in England's history, but 
-• Memoir oi* William Knibb. 
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history of the wide world itself. That sentence 
of Mr. Knibb’s cannot fail to remind us of another 
sentence uttered in behalf of the great cause of civil 
and religious liberty in another sort of assembly, 

“ Here I stand; I can do no other; God help me.” 

It may, however, be very justly remarked, that but 
for the preparatory work which had been going on for 
years in this country on behalf of the slave, a hundred 
Mr. Ivnibbs could not have effectuated that which 
one Mr. Knibb did mainly in the years 1832-38. 
M bile the truth of this statement is fully conceded, 
may it not be a great encouragement for all who are 
occupied in preparatory work ? For those are as truly 
and effectually building the house who lay the foun¬ 
dation, who erect the scaffolding, who carry the bricks 
and mortar up the ladder, as 'those who cement them 
together; as he who puts on the ornamental topstone, 
“ crying grace, grace unto it.” 

At the same time, all praise must be given to him 
who allows himself to be made by the times, as well 
as to him who makes the times. Now, the former 
Mr. Knibb did. The praise due to him, therefore, is 
not lessened one iota. In this vast work-day world, 
do the claims of duty, humanity, and virtue always 
find plenty of persons who are willing to. contribute 
their sympathy and their aid,—or, to use a familiar 
proverb, are there always to be found plenty of strong- 
arms to work at the anvil, and to “strike when the 
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iron is hot?” The writer thinks not. 
lies Mr. Knibb’s immortal praise. 


<5L 

Herein, then, 


Blessed be God! slavery is with us a thing* of 
yesterday ; but is it a thing of yesterday in this wide 
world of ours ? Who that thinks now of England's 
bright era, when her Queen was crowned over a vir¬ 
tually free people, turns not an eye beyond those 
colonies, and ejaculates, “ How long, oh Lord, holy 
and true, wilt thou cease to avenge the blood of c three 
millions of slaves' on them that dwell on the earth V 3 
Where is Freedom now? She stands weeping at the 
grave of William Knibb, because there is no one of 


all America's sons who dares to stand up in Christian 
assemblies throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, North and South, and say—“ I now stand 
forward as the unflinching and undaunted advocate 
of immediate emancipation." Were it so, those fetters 
which it is said “ were welded at a British for<*e " 
and which took Old. England six years to knock off, 
might be broken by the strong arm of young America 
in half that time. The jubilee of the world will 
then have come, when man shall nowhere possess 
property in his fellow-man; — no human blood, nor 
bones, nor flesh than that which he owns personally 
as the gift of his Creator. 

There cannot fail to be noticed, m the history of 
these events, the delightful fact, that what our first 
.missionaries were to India, the land of the morning 1 
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to its vast continent of moral and physical 
evils, that our missionaries were to “ the sunburnt and 
slave-cursed island” of Jamaica. From this fact may 
it not be lawful to gather this conclusion, that it will 
be for posterity to learn through missionary records, 
and for our national history to record, that whether 
on the far off continent of India, or in the sunny 
islands of the Western seas, Christian missionaries 
have been the leading benefactors of the human race. 
When this national history shall be written, there 
will be no Westminster Reviews. These will have 
been assimilated by the gods for whom the Reviewers 
have so much respect. 

If anything ever induced Mr. Carey to lose sight 
for a time of India, it was the interest which he now 
took in the emancipation of the slaves in the West 
Indies. He often mentioned, in connexion with this 
subject, the prayer of his Uncle, first uttered at 
Paulerspuvy, and continued through his life — “ Have 
mercy upon the oppressed and afflicted slaves.” 

Nothing could exceed the delight and the buoyancy 
with which Mr. Carey united with his companions, 
Mr. Knibb and Mr. OBiirchell, in their great work at 
this time; and lie bore no inconsiderable share in the 
labours which were now carried on by the Baptist 
Missionary Society for the utter destruction of this 
abomination in the Islands of the West. 

When on the missionary platform with them, it 
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was generally allotted to him to make the first speech, 
and after his usual appeal for India, he would make 
some happy turn from East to AVest, appeal to the 
audience on behalf of the slaves, and then in his own 
epithets, introduce Mr. Knibb and his not less valiant 
colleague, Mr. Burchell. 

The following extracts from his letters, will bring be¬ 
fore the reader some of his engagements with them :— 

(f Keadipg, June 20, 183*2.—It ever Scotland be 
rendered of any valuable consequence to our Mission 
again, which to mo is rather problematical, this 
appears to me to be the juncture lor making it so. 

“I could not desire a more amiable companion in 
travelling than Dr. Cox, and no doubt his excellence 
will appear to others when he shall be known. But 
it should be remembered that he only designs to visit 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and then return. Perhaps 
both lie and the Committee misunderstand the cha¬ 
racter of these places as to their present relations to 
our Mission. Mr. Steane (now Dr. Steane) and 
myself fpund the utmost difficulty in obtaining places 
to occupy for a single Sabbath ; and then the collec¬ 
tions were very inconsiderable. 

“ If then it be practicable to depute brother Knibb 
to help on this expedition, I think with his uncommon 
ardour and his equally uncommon materials, we might 
he justified in every place in calling public meetings, 
might do something to dissolve the old Serampore 
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spell, by which many have rather excused themselves 
from the claims of foreign benevolence altogether, 
and perhaps we might make even Scotchmen feel. 

If arrangements therefore can be made for brother 
KnibVs going, it maybe for good. He could produce 
more impression than even brother Burcliell, because 
he speaks with greater energy. Our predicament as 
a Mission is very peculiar. May our gracious Lord 
direct and sustain all at home and all abroad.” 

“ Colne, Lancashire, August 3,1882.—The coming 
Sabbath at Rochdale, the public meeting at that 
place, and one in the evening of Wednesday, will 
terminate, as far as at present appears, my engage¬ 
ment in this county. I am then proceeding into 
Shropshire, taking one or two places on my way 
thither to fill up the latter end of the week. After 
the work in that county ends, which I suppose will 
be in the week after the Sabbath above named, I sliall 
be at command for other work. 

u There arc the following places which should be 
taken before going into Scotland—Ross, Gloucester¬ 
shire, Cirencester, and Baeup. 

“ Our meetings at Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, and ill all the lesser places this week, 
have been uncommonly interesting. A great disap¬ 
pointment happened to us in Mr. Knibb feeling 
nndor the necessity of leaving us for Birmingham and 
-Bristol to settle his family. Both Aldis and myself 
H H 
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have heard him frequently, have collected a great por¬ 
tion of the facts of the West Indian ease, which, 
together with the principles and the sentiments with 
which it is natural to associate them, have enabled us 
to deliver in each place addresses of moi'e than usual 
length, which have seemed to make up in some degree 
for his regretted absence. 

“ When our brother has made his domestic arrange¬ 
ments, I trust he will not find it difficult to hold 
himself regularly to the engagements which may be 
made, indeed I have no reason to doubt it ; and great 
care must be taken in permitting friends to make 
plans in which he is comprehended, that he may be 
clearly at liberty to fulfil them; for our work cannot 
speed if people are not in excellent temper. 

“ I cannot but hope that the present is a great and 
blessed crisis, deeply afflictive as its origin has been, 
and that unspeakable good will issue from it. Our 
brother’s communications have been of wonderful 
effect. One of the new candidates for Manchester 
came forward at our public meeting, after be had 
beard Mr. Knibb and Mr. Thompson of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and declared himself fully in favour 
of immediate emancipation. This part of the world 
seems all alive upon the subject.” 

in ISovember Mr. Carey and Mr. Knibb went 
together to Scotland. Mr. Carey’s first letter is 
addressed to liis son:— 
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Inverness, Nov. 23rd. — Circumstances, uncontrol¬ 
lable by me, have induced a delay in writing to you 
much longer, indeed, than I could have desired. Such 
occurrences may every now and then he expected in 
a course of incessant movement, such as that to which 
God has called me these few past years. But I bless 
his name that they have happened to me so rarely. 
I felt some trifling indisposition last week. Five 
days engagements, besides the previous Lord's-day, 
and successive change, rather increased my uneasi¬ 
ness. But the principal thing against me was that I 
took a slight cold, which flew to my head and teeth. 
I with great difliculty got through my work on 
Sabbath; and on my return homo, from the afternoon 
service, I was, as might be expected, much worse, and 
some degree of fever ensued ; but leeching and fomen¬ 
tation, and good medical attentions and kind nursing, 
and the blessing of a merciful God upon all, have 
brought me now, after five days, into comfort. I , tm 
at this moment free from all pain and distress of 
every kind. I am weak, as might be supposed, 
and a prisoner in my room ; but with care I have 
uo reason to doubt of being able to leave this on 
Monday next. Thus I shall have been laid up one 

week, and detained from some few engagements _ 

a very swift recovery, and attended with many mer¬ 
cies f Bless the Lord, 0 my bouI; and all that is 
wit m me bless his holy name.’ I am sure you will 

H II 2 
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unite with me in praising our Father in heaven on 
my behalf. 

“ Dismiss every anxiety about me: I am always in 
the best of keeping. ‘ The Lord is my keeper. He 
is my shade upon my right hand, glory be to his 
holy name! * I was brought low, and he helped 
me. 5 Always remember, too, that wherever I may be 
in this good work, I am sure to be in the midst of 
the best of people the world contains. How different 
it was with Him, ‘ who had not where to lay his head, 5 
from whom, though the earth was not worthy that 
the sole of his foot should tread upon its surface, 
< men hid their faces/ Respecting your joining the 
church , I must leave the time to you and the dear 
Christian people who may, at the instance of their 
minister, consent to receive you. If you are conscious 
of your own sincere faith in Jesus, and your perfect 
willingness to subject your life to his laws ; and if 
those who know you best have no objection to make 
as to your sincerity, you cannot be premature in 
making the profession ol what you feel yourself to be, 
and what you desire to become. I would not wisli 
you to defer on my account, my return being uncer¬ 
tain. I have no hope of seeing you before January” 


TO ME, DYEtt. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 3, 1832.—When we first arrived 
in Edinburgh, Mr. Knibb and myself attended the 
Committee of the Bible Society, when a vote for £100 
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ment was passed. At a subsequent meeting Mr. C. 
Anderson applied for and obtained a grant o'. U300 
for the general fund for translations at Seramporc, pro¬ 
curing, at the same time, the insertion upon the 
records of the Society, of a minute, discouraging, as you 
will see, the further application for any versions into 
any language into which the Serampore missionaries 
may ever have commenced to translate. 

“ It is matter of justice, and, in my apprehension, 
of great importance, to obtain the cancelling of such 
a scandalous resolution, and frustrating the wily, 
^rooked, abominable policy which procured and 
advised it. It appears to me that the minute is alto¬ 
gether so unjust, and withal so comprehensive, that 
upon fair representation the Committee will be pre¬ 
vailed on to alter or rescind it. 

fr Last week I went to the Society’s rooms, by the 
advice of Mr. Dickie, to offer explanations ; but tlxe 
Committee were too full of business to enter again 
into the matter at that time. 

“I then thought it proper to memorialize them; 
and I enclose the substance of what I thought of 
forwarding to the Edinburgh Bible Committee on 
the subject.” 

In reference to the excitement produced in Edin¬ 
burgh by Mr. Knibb’s urgent appeals on behalf of 
the slaves, Mr. Carey writes :— 

“I have witnessed congregated masses in that 
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city, burning and almost raving with indignation 
at the system, as he depicted its cruelties and 
demonstrated its crimes. His tact and his self-pos¬ 
session in a little time became so remarkable, that he 
would easily convert adverse and startling occurrences 
into an occasion of profit and even of triumph to his 
cause.”* 

“Dee. 22, 1S32.—I lose no time in forwarding a 
bill of exchange for eighty pounds. My desire was to 
have scut a hundred, but my opportunity for getting 
money had terminated until my companion joined me, 
and we proceeded to the west. I determined not to 
write about engagements until 1 saw him, that no 
further disappointment might occur. I much fear the 
coming Sabbath will prove a lost one to the Mission, 
through want of time to make needful arrangements. 

. “ I sensibly feel the length of this journey. It is 
mainly attributable to the interest felt in the anti¬ 
slavery cause, the desire in different places for 
double meetings on that account, and the impossi¬ 
bility we feel in thwarting the wishes of our best 
friends without incurring prejudice to the general 
interests of our Mission in future. It has certainly 
had the effect of making the Mission more generally 
known than it would otherwise have been, and rather 
beyond the limits of our own denomination • and by 

* For in amusing incident which Mr. Carey ni ves confirma¬ 
tion, see L : fc cf William Knibb, by Rev. I 1 Hinton. 
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bringing forward the claims of the West Indies into 
striking prominence, it gives our Society a new and 
additional hold of the public mind, and with the 
great advantage of helping the East Indian contro¬ 
versy a step nearer to its merited oblivion. 

Ce Still my opinion has been, and I have clearly ex¬ 
pressed it, that the anti-slavery friends, availing 
themselves to so great a degree of the services of the 
deputation ol the Baptist Missionary Society for 
their own more special design, should have contributed 
to the funds or borne some part of our expenses. But 
their worthy president spoke out so audibly and so 
earnestly about a debt against their Society of some 
sixty pounds, that you would almost have thought 
the whole body were trembling upon the very brink 
ot a dreadful insolvency. To say more than I have 
said, I believe, would have proved unacceptable. 

“Edinburgh, Jan. 18, 1838.—We arrived here last 
evening from Glasgow, having been present there the 
evening preceding at one.of the most interesting 
meetings I ever witnessed, at which very strong reso¬ 
lutions and a petition were passed upon the slavery „ 
question. 

“We arc about proceeding just now to hold 
another meeting in this city, principally to afford 
Mr. Knibb an additional opportunity of increasing his 
details and strengthening some previously given.” 

Mr. Carey and his friend parted for the next week. 
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and met again at Newcastle, to spend there as much 
time as they could afford, because they wished to be 
“ Leeds the first Sabbath in February. We then 
proceed io Sheffield, and thence farther south as fast 
as we can. 

“ I hope the order for ££00, forwarded from Glasgow 
a day or two ag’o, will have readied you safely.” 

Mr. Carey then requests a tabular view of the 
stations in India and the West Indies, names of mis¬ 
sionaries, how many chapels were destroyed, &c., may 
be forwarded to Edinburgh, with collecting books, 
adding, “ The iron must be struck now that it is hot. 
The Heralds must be double in number, that the 
matter may live before their eye ” 

TO MR. DYER. „ 

“ Leamington, March, 1833.—In your notice of 
the proceedings of cur recent journey through Scot¬ 
land, it will greatly oblige my colleague and myself 
if at the same time you would record our grateful 
sense of the kindness we personally experienced, and 
of the liberality evinced towards our object in every 
place where our steps were directed. This is the 
more imperatively demanded from ourselves and our 
Society from the fact that, though our own friends 
w' everywhere liberal according to their number 
ami their means, it was to the countenance and con¬ 
tribution; of ministers and brethren of other denomi¬ 
nations that our success was mainly attributable. At 
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a period when the objects of general and of Christian 
benevolence are so greatly multiplied, and when each 
denomination has strongly urged upon it its own 
specific claims, it is matter of devout and grateful 
reflection that all should so readily sympathise with 
the afflictions and so promptly listen to the appeals 
of a distinct though kindred Institution. 

".And whilst sensible of the pecuniary aid thus 
realized to the exhausted resources of our Society, it 
may be hoped that such assistance may prove to be 
the least important result of the journey. During 
the several years I have travelled for the Society. I 
have never seen a succession of such meetings as those 
which have been holden in Scotland and the northern 
counties., The number in attendance was frequently 
overwhelming, and the interest evinced while my 
companions detailed the previous successes of the 
Western Mission, and described its late unexampled 
calamities, was such as to surpass description. I 
cannot but hope that such recitals of the woes which 
unoffending thousands have endured and are still 
enduring, will prove to have awakened a sympathy 
for the oppressed which will never expire until the 
wrongs he redressed, and an indignation against the 
system which has inflicted them, the force of vhich 
shall prove unmiti gable, until it and all its cruel 
atrocities terminate. 

"Whitehaven, March 30. — I have spent an un- 
happy week, the weather has been cold and dreary to 
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a degree quite equal to anything I experienced in the 
depth of winter. In almost every place we have visited, 
I have been necessitated, through the cold, to remain 
m the same room with the family and the company, 
there being no escape hut the street. Some Christian 
brethren smoked all through the day, or nearly so, so 
that I longed for the evening to come. I heartily 
wish there was an Act of Parliament against this ugly, 
irksome practice. To-day I have turned my back 
upon it, and have come under the roof of reasonable 
creatures. My engagements here will terminate in 
the beginning of the coming week. I think of re¬ 
maining one day, if I find it practicable, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Lakes, and hope to be with you on 
Thursday. On the Tuesday following I must bid 
you farewell again, take my dear Annie in my hand 
to Leicester aud to town, reserving time sufficient to 
reach Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire, the second Sab¬ 
bath in April, where a succession of services for the 
Mission is arranged.” 

O 

TO A FRIEND. 

" Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Aug. 20, 1833.— 
I had a book in reading when last at Wincobank, the 
first volume of Keith on the Prophecies, Has it been 
seen by any one of my friends, and if so, could I beg 
lll ° lavour of a parcel being made of it, and its being 
addressed for me to Chesterfield by coach ? It is a 
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borrowed book, as you will see. But were it not so, 
yet the mortification and self-reproach which I feel 
when anything is lost by me, is such that I have no 
comfort until I recover it; and 1 would sooner incur 
an y reasonable expense of carriage than endure the 
punishment I inflict upon myself for my carelessness. 
I am naturally volatile and remiss, and being painfully 
conscious of the humiliating fact, for these several 
years I have been disciplining myself to habits of 
thought and some degree of regularity; when I fail, 
therefore, I sutler both in pride and pocket, and the 
distasteful conviction presses itself upon me that my 
failings are incurable. I find it no easy thing, even 
in the light affairs of this life, to live upon any very 
fair terms with myself, and alas ! how much more so 
as to the higher interests of the soul and eternity.” 


<SL 


ADDRESSED TO HIS SON. 

<( Wincobank,May 20.—Endeavour,my beloved son, 
to derive your daily comfort and solace in obedience to 
God, and communion with Him in the common, ever} - 
day business of life. The benevolent Lord is not so 
shy of our converse as to restrain it to certain times, 
or circumstances and occasions; but graciously wel¬ 
comes it alike everywhere and in every possible situa¬ 
tion in which we can be placed, 

“ In your religious duties, I trust you will always 
find your highest earth 1}' satisfaction. Whatever dis- 
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qualifies for them should he viewed with suspicion; 
whatever imparts spirit and pleasure to us in their 
fulfilment is profitable. And this is one commenda¬ 
tion, though I grant but a secondary one, of thcx 
duties of piety, that they are the highest aud readiest 
qualification for the right discharge of all others. 

“ For when all things go on well within us, and 
our intercourse with God is regular, vital, and solemn, 
then the mind addresses itself with becoming spirit 
and energy to every subordinate pursuit ; and so great 
a consistency is there in the system of truth and 
duty, that we cannot neglect the engagements due to 
rm n without impairing our comfort and destroying 
our confidence in attempting the discharge of those 
which are due to God; much less can we, in neglect¬ 
ing the exercises of devotion, anticipate satisfaction or 
success in the interests and engagements of common 
life. Godliness looks well to both worlds, to body 
and soul, to time and eternity; keeping all things in 
their rght place, making us live to God— that is, 
with a constant deference to his Will and desire for 
his glory; it wonderfully simplifies our desires and 
our aims, inspires the soul with one master-principle 
for action, quiets a thousand clamorous, tormenting 
passions, and resolves all our anxieties in this, that 
Christ and heaven maybe ours. My dearest William, 
'J'ter God; watch for him 'more than they who 
watch for the morning—more, I say, than they that 
watcli for the morning/ Take care of sinful passions, 
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of all ensnaring desires, such as may derange the 
affections, unhinge the mind, and thrust it hack from 
God. Seek to he as much alone as you may con¬ 
veniently with the duties of your station; and as your 
opportunities for reading must now he limited, let 
your private reading he specially religious. If, for a 
season, your only reading were the Scriptures, in 
Euglish and Greek, taking care to ponder well what 
you read, and turn it into prayer, that it may nourish 
the heart, it would be none the worse. Take care and 
honour your [Redeemer by believing his perfect wil¬ 
lingness and infinite power to save. 

“ Take care you do not become as miserable a cor¬ 
respondent as your father. It is easy to distaste 
letter- writing; but you must watch against a tempta¬ 
tion, which, if yielded to, will wound friendship, be 
attended with a loss to yourself of much of the comfort 
of social life; and, now that I am upon this subject, 
I would impress upon j ou the importance of improv¬ 
ing, as much as possible, your handwriting, which, in 
after-life, will vastly add to your pleasure in the exer¬ 
cise, as well as contribute greatly to your respectability 
in common business. Get some good sample of 
writing, and keep it by you when you write, that 
you may gradually imitate it. 

“ Seek, my beloved William, to maintain a right 
state of heart towards God. Let our beloved, and 
tender-hearted, and almighty Saviour be continually 
invoked by you; send up hundreds of short petitions 
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to him, fresh from the 'heart, daily, so that his Word 
and his blessed Spirit may be daily, and hourly, and 
momentarily present for your aid and your solace.” 

This year Mr. Carey had the pleasure of meeting in 
this country his companion and most beloved friend, 
Mr. James Penney. They had the high gratification 
of meeting each other on missionary platforms, and of 
having much social intercourse together. They met 
frequently at the house of Mrs. Hobson, Boxmoor. 
So imperceptibly, when together, did their time slip 
away, that once the morning broke in upon them 
before they separated. Here Mr. Penney often in¬ 
dulged in his old strain of cheerful pleasantry when 
with Mr. Carey. He was heard to say “ Eustace, 
why do you, in your speeches, use so many half-crown 
words, when I use those winch are only worth two¬ 
pence halfpenny.” They also made great merriment 
with the following incident: — 

Before Mr. Carey’s last illness in Calcutta, Captain 
presented him with several volumes of a valuable 
work, and wrote on a slip of paper the following 
' outence “ These books are presented to the Rev. 

Lustace Carey by -, and after his cliseasr they arc 

to become the property of Mr. James Penney.” The 
bad orthography caught the eye of Mr. Carey’s 
humorous friend. After his recovery, he came, and 
mo-t assuredly claimed the books as his property, 
and took them away for good. 




FRIENDSHIP WITH HR. DYER. 
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n the spring ot 1834 Mr. Carey married again. 
Just before doing so, he made proposals to the Society 
to relinquish his engagement with it, intending, if 
medical opinion were unfavourable to a residence in 
India, to fulfil his half promise to return to his friends 
at Boston in America. But the Committee renewed 
their invitation to him to continue his itinerancy in 
such terms that this intention was overruled. 

After nine years of almost incessant change, he 
iound a permanent home for himself and family in 
Camberwell-grove. In June of this year Dr. Carey 
fell asleep in Jesus. Soon after this event, at the 
express invitation of the Committee, Mr. Carey wrote 
>-he Life of his venerated uncle. It was published in 
1836. 


There we ; one circumstance which yielded to Mr. 
Carey, in the relation which he sustained to the 

Missionary Society, great pleasure and consolation_ 

this was the fervent and ever unbroken friendship 
which existed between himself and the Secretary of 
the Society, the Rev. John Dyer. Their correspon¬ 
dence was of the most fraternal kind, and their inter¬ 
course was unmixed with one annoying or corroding 
occurrence. When he who travelled with his pen at 
home, urged him beyond endurance, who journeyed 
with his feet abroad, it was the cause of much 
pleasantry. They were always the same to each 
other, and well suited in the unselfishness and 
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earnestness which, they displayed in consulting the 
advancement of the great cause which they both 
served. To Mr. Dyer’s marked urbanity, devoutness, 
and Christian selectness, Mr. Carey often bore testi¬ 
mony. As Mr. Carey’s own personal friendships 
were few, so they were those which were never suffered 
to be broken, but to which his memory clave in the 
tendcrest affection. Such was his remembrance ot 
his friend Mr. Dyer. 

TO AIR. DYER. 

“ Hyde, April, 1834. —At Exeter and Taunton we 
had good missionary meetings. It was also pretty 
fair at Exeter, considering that we had not the assist¬ 
ance of a single minister of the place. Exeter is a 
miserable place for religious influence. There does 
not appear to be a single religious body in a pros¬ 
perous condition. There seems every variety and 
extreme of sentiment, but no healthy, vigorous action 
in any one connexion. Mr. Mason’s interest seems 
the most promising. He is a most devoted, faithful 
minister, and a very holy and lovely man. Our 
denomination, but for the blessing of God on his 
labours, would at this moment have been all but 
ex tinct. When I reflect upon the dissenting interests 
generally throughout the kingdom, I am surprised at 
the slow progress of the Gospel among them. I 
can see many minor circumstances that mar the 
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beauty oi religious life generally, and impair a:ol 
lessen the influence of public exercises in a considerable 
degree, as it strikes me at least; but whilst ministers 
are generally faithful, and their efforts are made 
agreeably to the will of God, as far as we can judge, 
how it should yet come to pass that such limited 
results are realized from their labours is worthy of 
serious inquiry. Some of these lesser evils in the 
external economy of things I have sometimes thought 
ttught bo pointed out . ith some possible advantage, 
and without giving offence to any one; and this done, 
graver topics might become the subjects of just adver- 
tenco and temperate animadversion. Those who are 
accustomed to composition for the magazines might, 
d they were discreet and delicate in tlieir style of 
address, do real service to the Christian world.” 

Li July, 1834 1 , Mr. Carey visited Lancashire for 
Hie Mission. When at Liverpool he was taken very 
dl at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Jones. Here 
ke shared the kindness, the unwearied attention, not 
to say hospitality, which such friends know so well 
h°w to render. 

He thus writes to Mrs. Carey, by the kind help of 
his friend as amanuensis :—* 

u £ trust my former communication reached you, 
and that you have united your thanksgiving with 
laine for the tender mercies of God. Those mercies 
are yet following me, and 1 trust by tlieir continuance 

11 



I may in clue time be restored to you and the society 
of my dear children. I wish both to hope and quietly 
to wait for the salvation of the Lord. It would be 
easy to increase my anxiety, and so thwart the mer¬ 
ciful designs of God in my recovery. I endeavour, 
therefore, to calm my spirit and prevent the luxurious- 
ncss of my own desires by filial affection to his 
authority, "who knoweth our frame, and rememberedh 
that we are dust/ I have lost very much, if not 
altogether, my former pains; hut they are succeeded 
villi such a sense of weakness as makes me feel in¬ 
competent to almost the slightest effort. I think it 
desirable to say, that you should not think on any 
account of leaving your home in quest of me" 

At the house of these friends Mr. Carey had aH the 
comforts of his own home. After a season of partial 
delirium, he found his wife by his bedside in this house 
of mercy, to whom he says, when she is brought to 
him by his kind host, “ it is too good to be true.” 
Such exhibitions of kindness -as these from his 
friends, Mr. Carey never forgot. He had, in the 
course of his journeyings, several of a like kind; but 
none to his mind attended with more grateful 
memory. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered to be 
removed, another friend’s house in the suburbs of 
-i/’cerpcol >v as evened to him. It was at the house 
of Mi. and Mrs. .1 mng, in their company and that 
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of tlieii land daughter, that Mr. and Mrs. Carey 
spent the 1st of August, 1834. ThanhfuUy did Mr. 
Carey employ his little strength in giving an address 
at one of the numerous meetings in Liverpool for 
prayer and thanksgiving on behalf of the . laves. 

Mr. Carey returned to town by sk \v stages. He 
spent a few days at Tewkesbury, and then went to 
Nails worth; at both these places lie met with the 
kindest attention. Here, unhappily, he took Id, 
and was much indisposed at Leamington, where he 
next stopped. Be writes to Mr. Dyer :— 

“ Had it been practicable to have borne the motion 
a coach, w e should have been at Northampton, if not 
Camberwell, this day. My great solace in this long 
Alness is in viewing it as matter of Divine, I belie; e 
gracious appointment. The experience which we 
kave had of the kindness of Christian friends lias 
been such a;, alone to compenr tc for the affliction 
allotted us. 

CC I am almost tired of attempting to do anything 
Lath. There should be, in connexion v ith Bris- 
^ or Frnme, a train of services reaching to Bath, 
La olton, &c, Exeter should connect Torquay, Paint *.n, 
Newton, &(*. If we arc spared to another year, we 
must try what can be done.” 

AI cr alluding to an extract which he had read 
: 'erring to India, he writes 

lam lully persuaded the extract is worth the 
11 2 
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attention of tlie Committee. Allahabad will become 
a; important to Upper Hindustan as. Calcutta is to 
Bengal. Moreover, some change of agency and some 
augmentation of labour will be perceived necessary 
for the India Mission, if we intend to prosecute i 
successfully, and 211 such a manner as to command 
public interest. It is a most distressing fact, and 
that which must infallibly alfect the interests o[ 
the Soci’ ty too, that these brethren do not supply 
of interesting detail enough matter to occupy two 
pa<rcs of letterpress in a whole year! This cannot 
continue; I am constrained io say it ovght not to 
continue.” 

0,i the need of Improvident in 'Missionary Intelligence, 
TO MB. DYER. 

"Lincoln, Sept.—I deeply feel the subject of your 
complaint respecting the Last. Tiie matte?.' has 
pressed upon my spirits for these six or seven years. 

All my power to plead for the Society has been 
derived from I kit >\v not what—my own experience 
and trilling recollections when abroad, increased onlj 
by bow and then a sente-cc or incident, one perhaps 
in a whole year, ' ithered from the reports of ten or 
more brethren. 1 am sure th ?/ all Of them work 
herd, but then they report too generally and wit! 
too little spirit—too little attention to fact, incident, 
and narrative. 
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f Then, again, there is too little affection and inti¬ 
macy between the Society and their brethren abroad. 
one writes to any one either in the East or the 
est but yourself, and your communications must of 
necessity abound with economical detail and csolu- 
tions upon general and important topics. 

“ All the thrilling, penetrating influence, therefore, 
which the play of the social feelings and tic native 
glow of human hearts alone can supply, is absent, and 
the outlay of hundreds of pounds, and the results of a 
thousand sermons and missionary addresses arc reduced 


to a single page of dry abstract, by which we are nei¬ 
ther much informed nor much comforted. But liov. 
can this be remedied ? is a question too grave for 
1T ’° to solve. . Yet I am far from deeming it inso- 
■ l ’ )le. It is certainly worthy of some attention, nor 
should the consideration be long delayed. 

" Glamorganshire.—I am getting through with 
this somewhat dreary journey, never very acceptab 1 
t'» an Englishman, hut especially far otherwise at, this 
; 'vanod period of the year. Might it not 1 :• advan¬ 
tageous to the Society’s interests if a iv p ;Y.' 
ho other could be procured in the Principality to noire 
a visit to all tin churches (man) small one - being 


J, ’ v . passed over), inform (liem. collect money, chi¬ 
llis lias been uggested in the journey with accept- 
Jncv. \\ l.o b e should be, bow and by whom his 
hibours should be directed, or whether it should be 
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cl reived upon one, or whether several in different 
parts should be looked to in succession, and what 
should be the mode and degree of remunera ion, are 
grave questions; but if the propriety of resorting to 
such agency be evident, other things may be expected 
in due time to adjust themselves. 

“1 shall trust when this journey is ended to go into 
winter quarters. Two or three spare Sabbaths I re¬ 
quire to discharge friendly engagements into which I 
have entered indefinitely, but which begin to press 
upon my conscience somewhat. If, af ter the pressure 
of this year's labour is over, you can so contrive in 
future as generally to acquaint mo with the arrange¬ 
ments, i.c., so far as I am concerned, when in projec¬ 
tion, that I maybe able occasionally to make some slight 
ejection of times,and scenes,and amount of labour,when 
it can be done coincidently with 1 he will of the parties 
amongst whom the service is rendered, and with the 
public interest, and that I may know what is before 
me at the earliest convenience, it world greatly add 
to ray comfort. It cannot at all times L i done, I am 
convinced, and it is far from me to entertain the desiiv 
to lessen the efficiency, or to perplex in any manner 
the details of public labour, for the success of which 
we are both, I trust, equally anxious; nor w ou!d I 
knowingly add one fraction to tiie burden of your 
office. 

“ I have every confidence fcb it you will do whatever 
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wisdom and kindness can effect in combining indi¬ 
vidual convenience with public benefit." 


“Lincoln, Sept. 18,1885.—Our series of meetings in 
the East Riding are now terminated, the last of them 
being holder, at Grimsby. I had fourteen services in 
eleven days, and at the public meetings spoke at 
greater length than is my custom ordinarily; so that 
between preaching, and speaking, and company which 
is the least profitable of all the calls upon me in this 
work, though often the most expensive in the time it 
requires-—I begin to cry out for rest. To-day and 
to-morrow I have that privilege, but my brother 
Crapps has published me for three sermons on the 
coming Sabbath ; a public meeting on Monday, of 
course, and Ilornenstle, Louth, &c., succeed. 

“Next Sabbath week I hope to he at Boston, and 
Spalding meetings will follow. 

“ Mr. Ack worth, of Leeds, has been most agreeable, 
and very efficient in the help he has given us. 

On a proposition which had been mode ti . the 
deputations for the Seraanpore and Calcutta Missions 
should ’unite their labours, aud which ha 1 been nega¬ 
tived by the Committee, Mr. Carey says:— 

“I think the Committee had no other course they 
could adopt with safety to the Mission; though, at 
the same time, J. am fully alive to the possible, nay 
the cert in inconvenience it involves at present. The 
moment we allow ourselves in this joint agency we 
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iuay prepare for consequences the most serious. It 
'^1 be converted, into a precedent—will be instantly 
recorded in numerous periodicals—and one single act, 
though well designed in those who have advised it, 
will within a very few months shake the integrity, 
and materially lessen the resources of the Society to 
the extremities of the empire. 

<c Though we do little, we had better pursue our 
course nimbly, with our objects clear and our econo¬ 
mical details unembarrassed. 

(C Union is good, hut it is not always within our 
reach ; and there are better things in the morel creation 
than it . 

“ To return to our work. I am obliged to spend 
one Sabbath here, take Horncastle and Louth after 
the Lincoln meeting, and Boston and Spalding the 
Sabbath and Monday following — perhaps Tuesday 
may be required. I must then go to my family, 
spend a few days with them, and bring them home, 
^ou cannot, I fear, calculate upon me for work in 
the east counties before the second Sabbath in 
October. Then, ray advice would be, that Suffolk, 
Huntingdon, &e., occupy me through the remaining 
pari o" October, and that we lake November for 
Nottingham, Leeds, Sheffield, &c.” 

“ Liverpool, Sept. 1886. — We have had better 
meetings here than I ever witnessed; but to many 
people to give their money in Liverpool is not easy. 
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When I think of the heavy drafts from Jamaica, 
which appear to me to increase instead of diminish, 
and the imperative pressing* claims of the East, 
feO long all hut neglected, my heart almost sinks 
within me.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

« Thus would I, at this parting hour, be true 
To teachings which to me have priceless been: 

Thus would I, like a just departing child, 

TV ho lingers on the threshold of Iris borne, 

Strive, with vague murmuring3 and lingering looks. 

To store up what were sweetest to recall.” 

Is tlie year 1837 Mr. Carey welcomed in England 
his beloved friend and fellow-labourer, the Rev, 
W. H. Pearce, from Calcutta. They had the plea¬ 
sure this year of meeting on the platform of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, at its annual meeting, 
held in Finsbury Chapel. Mr. Pearce was in weak 
health, and incapable of speaking, except a very few 
words; and, in attempting to utter these, he sank 
down on the platform in great exhaustion^ and re¬ 
quested Mr. Carey to take tip the subject, and con¬ 
tinue his speech upon Lidia. The scene which now 
took place, aud the address which followed, are 
among the most interesting and remarkable which 
were ever witnessed at he meeting of this Society* 
Mr. Carey rose perfectly unprepared (for he was to 
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speak for his friend), and made a speech which, for 
the power of its pathos, and the effect which it 
produced on the audience, bailies description. It 
appeared as if the sight of his friend from India, 
the recollection of their united labours there, the 
success with which God had blessed them, the scenes 
of trial through which they had passed together, of 
the beloved Lawson gone to glory, of Mr. Pearce, as 
“the son of the seraphic Samuel Pearce,” of the 
comrnene• ecu nt of the Mission work at home in the 
dark days of 1792 , the warm and growing hope which 
he entertained for India's deliverance from idolatry and 
ignorance,—all these, and the fact that they were now 
together on the platform of their own Society, rushed 
like the deep waters over his mind, from whence they 
were driven, as from a many-sided, many-cornered sub- 
stance, forming tlic st beautiful flowing fountains 
of the lightest and most dewy showers. While Mr. 
Carey was speaking in a rapture of his friend, and 
of bis work at Calcutta, he was standing on the plat¬ 
form near to Mr. Pearce. Stopping short for a 
foment, he jumped out of bis reach upon the table, 
ai *d said to the audience, “l must get out ot the 
way of my brother here, who keeps pinching me.' 

Luring Mr* Carey's rapid and most thrilling 
appeal, while telling of India’s w oes, and of the sor¬ 
rows of those who hasten after another god, there 
we v very few in that a- inbly whoso eyes refrained 
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from tears. The deep emotion which he felt himself, 
raid also that of his friend Mr. Pearce, added much 
to the effect. Of this speech there is no report; but 
it lives or, the hearts of those who heard it. To many 
it was a season of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, and its effect:• were not soon dissipated. Mr. 
Pearce afterwards said to the writer that * " Mr. 
Carey's speech had half killed him." 

In the autumn of 1838 Mr. and Mrs. Carey 
changed their residence from Camberwell to Mar- 
lowes, near Ilemel Hempstead. This change was 
sought on ac ount of Mrs. Carey's health; fur although 
fond of fields and flowers, Mr. Carey had no love for 
a country residence. Ilis journeys and work were con¬ 
tinued with little cessation at this time, and his health 
was now perfectly restored. Instead of the pale, 
attenuated frame, he now assumed one of robust and 
healthy vigour. 

On an earlier page of this history, when parting 
with some with whom we had become agreeably 
acquainted, it was said, “ We shall meet again." 
Yes, truly; for here Mr. Carey and his family were 
within a few minutes' walk of the residence of liis 
aunts, who had been the friends of his childhood and 
youth, both of whom Were living at BoxrnOor. 

It was a little remarkable, that a - these kind rela- 
** 01 ■'•1 ci Cered Mr* Cnrev's first entrance into 

hfe, an 1 had uften made his boy's hee’-t to bound 
with joy, so now he is to cheer their last day. 14 , to 
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Hpter to their comfort, and to watch the last scene 
heir life on earth. Such is Providence! 

Mrs. M. Carey was still upheld. In January, 1830, 
she wrote to one of Mr. Carey’s family—“I am 
still spared to enter on a new year. Much weakness, 
hut much mercy still mixed with it.” Three years 
beyond this time it pleased God to lengthen out 
her life. But now she had nearly completed her 
life’s duty of suffering. She had done it well; not 
as some professing Christians do their work, 
grudgingly, or of necessity, because they profess to 
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he Christians; but she submitted heartily, joyously, 
and sometimes with the full hound and elasticity of 
youthful life and health.. She was inv: riablv cheerful. 
The writer can now see her countenance as it shone, 
and, like a sunbeam, darted across the room whenever 
her door was opened by any member of her family. 

The room of the invalid now becomes almost the 
Gaily- resort of son part of Mr. Carey’s family. 'When 
he returned from his journeys, his first visit was 
made to lus aunts. By his own children she was suit 
called, as by himself in early childhood, “ poor an. 
and to these she was ever an object of the greatest 
affection. No flower was thought so beautiful ’> t 
which die presented to them ; no niece of cam. ..it so 
delicious. The manner in which she laid her h ind oil 
the head, and offered her -'lent benediction was most 
impressive; and us no word could be uttered In her, 
there was tenfold more in the look and manner. 1 or, 
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<£ Not only Iiatli 
Their passive meekness a still voice of power, 

But e'en their feeblest words or speechless signs 
Have active might.” 

Then she would take her slate and write down some 
sentence of comfort or gratulation to her visitors. 

If they were children, she addressed to them some 
pleasant question or remark, as when she taught her 
nephew in the days of her comparative youth. 

Besides these pleasant interviews, many were the 
precious meetings for prayer and thanksgiving which 
were enjoyed in her room. To some of these there 
was added frequently another service, which was most 
impressive and delightful. This servant of Christ 
who had lived so long without enjoying the public 
means of grace, here met with some of Mr. Carey’s 
family and a few of the members of the church at 
Boxmoor around the table of the Lord. This was a 
spiritual refreshment and solace to the afflicted saint. 
Thus she remembered her Lord, and with the uni- 
vcrsaJL Church he did “ show forth His death till He 
come.” Mr. Ca,*ey sometimes conducted this service. 

These were hallowed hours; they arc still in re¬ 
membrance, and are solemn and impressive. The 
Saviour, the loved object of their hope and their 
worship, was present in the breaking of broad; end 
the tv.* or three met in his name .;—each one of this 
small company eo-ild say with the afflicted saint, in 
the linos of one of her favourite hymns. 
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“Sweet the; moments, rich in blessing*, 
Which, before the cross I spend/* 


Here, in her little room, so still axul tranquil, each 
one folded away liis and her cares for a time; and, in 
an ecstasy of earnest longing, exclaimed, “ My soul 
thirsteth for God—for the living God;” here, apart 
from the bustle and carking care of the world, from 
its luxuries and its grandeur, were found “the house 
of God and the gate of heaven;” and when all was 
hushed hut the voice of prayer, the hymn of praise, 
and the reading of the words of Jesus while he was 
yet with them, “ came Jesus, the doors being shut, 
aud said to these waiting ones, ‘ Peace be unto you/ ” 
This saint, now on the confines of heaven, oh! with 
What calm delight did she unite in heart, although 
speechless, as the words of Montgomery’s hymn 
'lowed in simple yet “sweetest harmony’ iron* the 
hps of those present. There, in the stillness of the 
evening, the bleak door, and yet bleaker world 
without, as the words died away, 

“Gethscmane, can I forget. 

Or there thy conflict see, 

Thine agony and bloody sweat, 

And uo f rcmeinber thee !'* 

it scemed ns ; - . me of those present were going with 
Him, their Lord, to prison and to death. 

Put, Tu singing the last verse, it was a blessed 
►sight. With delight did this aged iut drink in the 
sublime truth which the words contained! To Mr. 
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Carey, us well as to herself, these seasons brought 
hack thoughts of Cottisbrook, where the Scripture 
lessons were given from such a warm heart; the spot 
where the first youthful prayer was uttered, the first 
youthful vow, and the first sermon. From the very 
same Bible which first attracted his notice, as a hoy, 
he read the sacred portion. These all came rushing on 
the mind in the quick succession of thought. But, in 
the ease of the afflicted one, with what an unmeasured 
fulness of joy, with what rich experience of the 
goodness and faithfulness of God, with what unwea¬ 
ried aspiration after Him whom her soul loved and 
with what a foretaste of the joys of glory and immor¬ 
ality her thought of the past years now came ! 

These were hours of the Sou of Man upon, the 
earth; hours when, if his religion were a conceit of 
the human mind—a mere fable—it was that which 
210 reality on earth ever equalled in the least degree in 
power and worth ! But the time came that she must 
die, and drink no more of the fruit of the vine until 
she should drink it new with her Saviour in heaven. 
The closing scene was beautiful: she was calm, 
patient, unmoved as a sea of glass; she was in heaven 
talking with some of her friends in glory some hours 
before she really quitted the body. Some young 
people* came into the room, who were under religions 
impression. With what joy he listened to their 
broken ,• a Vs, and gave them her last blessing ; for 
L-ue had long taken the inquirer u class at Boxmoor, 
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and she knew well tlie heart of the lambs of Jesus’ 
fold, and how to speak to them in the tenderest 
language. 

What was very remarkable, Mrs. M. Carey regained 
her speech for a short time before she died. The 
strange effect which the sound of her voice produced 
on those who were about her sick-bed can he scarcely 
conceived. It was like a voice from the grave of one 
who had been buried for many years, or from another 
world. Amongst other things, she said : “ It will be 
better for me to be gone; but I wish to wait the 
l ord s time; I hope 1 have not deceived myself.” 
To the writer, on entering her room, she exclaimed, 
in an ecstasy of joy, “A free and a full salvation !” 

And now, as, through God’s grace, through her 
vital hold on Christ—the Man of Sorrows—she had 
looked pain into meek submissiveness, so now God 


<f Looks her oui of pain, 

\nil one aspect of his spends in delight. 

More than a thousand ' a ns disburse in light 
lu heaven above!” 

In January, 1842, K# emancipated spirit found life 
in. death. To think ot the ecstasy of her ravished 
soul, when released from a body whose natural powers 
had been, paralysed for fifty years, and when clothed 
with immortality— 

‘‘ 1a cry po wer found sweet eniplov 
In that eternal world of joy.’* 

K K 
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accession of missionary strength is disposed of, each 
brother has proceeded to his proper and permanent 
location, and the whole range of projected service is 
fairly commenced and in progress, a more satisfac¬ 
tory result might be then justly anticipated, and 
an influence exerted upon the public mind more 
promising to the pecuniary interests ol the Society. 

; Thirdly, to realize the legitimate advantages of 
such a visit, I could not calculate upon an absence of 
less than two years. This would involve relative 
sacrifices which, taken in connexion with those already 
incurred, and which are necessarily incident to the 
duties I discharge, I could not be justified in re¬ 
solving upon without a manifestation of the Divine 
will too evident to be mistaken j such as the present 
state o; the Western Mission does not offer to my 
mind. With every respect’ therefore, dear sirs, for 
your judgment, and with gratitude for this mark ot 
your esteem, X am compelled by the above considera¬ 
tions to refrain compliance with the invitation with 
which you have honoured me.” 

In the year 1843 Mr. and Mis. Carey left their 
residence in the country, anu returned to London. 

On procuring young men for the missionary field, 
Mr. Carey writes :— (C I have often thought, with 
respect to India, that the Society should recruit their 
ranks from the existing academic institutions, rather 
than take students fiom the outside. It has often 
struck me as a plan more safe, more economical, nor 
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less certain of success, if due and specific measures 
were taken by the friends of the Mission in urging the 
claims upon the minds of promising young men ” 

Mr. Morgan, of Calcutta, thus speaks of the influ¬ 
ence which led him to think of missionary work :— 
"Very many years ago there was at one of the 
Welsh associations the usual gathering of a great 
concourse of people. But there was an unusual stir 
among them. X missionary was about to address the 
multitude. Presently he came forward, and began 
by stating that he had been living in a warm country, 
and would they be kind enough to permit him to 
wear his hat. An appeal so delicately and gentle¬ 
manly made met with a warm response. 
put it onf There was a lad present who listened 
with avidity to the strange account which the mis¬ 
sionary gave of the strange people amongst whom lie 
had lived. Some years after that event the same lad 
was invited by the Committee of the Baptist Mission 
to meet them in London. With a palpitating heart 
lie opened the door at Pen-court, and on the stadfrs 
met that missionary coming down. That missionary 
was dear Mr. Carey, and the lad is the writer of his 
paper. These incidents are commonplace enough; 
yet they are something at the turnhhi point y when 
the ball is set agoing. Somehow or another they are 
not forgotten. 

"The next went that brought me in contact with 
Mr. Carey, was the noble, manly, clear, and common 
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senire defence of the missionaries here, when the sub¬ 


ject of the Native Pastorate was agitated at Lome. 

hen I read that letter I said, ‘ Mr. Carey has a 
clear perception of things in India, and I am quite 
certain that he is a brother all over.’ 


Two. letters on important subjects, addressed to 
Mr. Angus, follow:— 

“ There are two tilings about which a little solici¬ 
tude presents itself to my mi d 

1st. Lest from the necessity which has arisen of 
vindicating the counsels and labours of our brethren 
we should be led to attribute an importance to the 
work beyond what its intrinsic or relative worth will 
be found to justify. The Sanscrit* is the fountain of all 
Hindoo science and literature, the parent and the model 
of all grammatical law, to which all the many regular 
dialects bend—the perfection of euphony, and the inex¬ 
haustible source of all words not strictly provincial. 
To Lave a translation effected in it is important, that 
the learned may be without excuse, and that it may 
be an irrefragable proof and standing memorial of the 
literary competency of our brotherf to every under¬ 
taking in every other language to which his labours 
re directed. It is still, however, but the language of 

* Mr. Morgan, here jiitides to a letter cf Mr. Chre/s on 
Native A'-ney, published in the June cumber of the Baptist 
Magazi\ •% 1852. 

f Dr. Yates. 
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•ned and tlio few : and any labour in the com 
mon language, for the immediate and spiritual wants 
of the millions, is in my opinion, more re 1 evant to our 
great work, and more in harmony with apostolical 
precept and example. 

“ Sndly. I rather entertain the impression that, 
though the translation into Sanscrit was commenced 
many years since at Ser&mpore, yet that it never 
advanced beyond a limited extent, i his parti o’ dm is 
worth investigation, as it may otherwise betiay into 
mistake.” 


$L 


The Government Principle of Expediency . 

“ X am exceedingly grieved at the misapplied, mise¬ 
rable parsimony of Government respecting our Vv ost 
Indian claims. But I am not much surprised. When¬ 
ever did a Government do anything from considc i ations 
of simple justice and tlic love of man L.rpedu.'ic?/ is 
the lv ,-hcst principle they know, or ever desire to 
know. In the emancipation they had two great par¬ 
ties to serve and to please: the mass of benevolent 
and Christian people, whose voice they could not in 
reason or decency but hear; they had at the same 
time a great mercenary, commercial and poli tical party, 
whom they dared not offend, and whom they wished 
to please. • o they emancipate the sta e, and make 
then friends and the world pay twenty indlions ster¬ 
ling to their i vpret •• v; ! We religionists are a . mall 
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pa: ty in the kingdom—we would not provoke auv 
resentment against Government, if we could; and 
> ow that by the long' delay which wc have been called 
to suffer, could not hurt them, if we would? So 
we may be neglected and cont< nned with impunit.. 
Alas ! that we ever believed them for an hour.” 

TO ME. PEARCE, OX? CALCUTTA. 

“ liny, 1846.—How greatly privileged 1 deem you 
that you should be spared to labour for so lonxr a 
period under circumstances so interesting to t he future 
destinies of millions, and in a sphere to my mind the 
most important that the map of the whole heathen 
world can present to a benevolent and enlightened 
eye. I am waiting with anxious but somewhat- con¬ 
fident expectation for great developments of Provi¬ 
dence, and glorious achievements of truth and evan¬ 
gelical principles on the continent of link \ All great 
principles and systems of evil—all philosophical reli¬ 
gions were conceived, cradled, and matured there; 
aud whenever idolatry falls there, its doom is univer¬ 
sally sealed, and the jubilee of the world has dawned. 
The mighty God and Prince of Peace hasten the 
glorious crisis! 

I feci the propriety of all your remarks respecting 
the need of missionaries, but especially that they 
•■honM be of high moral fitness, mental siuew, men 
pm nt ot Bubbling, of courage and masculinity of 
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purpose. AY;« suffered much in public estimation, in 

my apprehension, from- 3 s return. A person of 

his talents and promise of ministerial usefulness, and 
for one single illness ! 

"The same thing has happened with-, who, 

after being sent to France to study the French lan¬ 
guage, and sustained upon the public resources for a 

year, goes to-, just begins to labour, falls ill with 

fever, his medical attendant tells him that the climate 
will not suit him, he instantly takes an expensive 
passage for himself and family in a government ship; 
and having but just read of his safe arrival abroad, 
aud the commencement of his work, I open the door, 
and see him sear'd in Moorgate-street, looking fresher 
and stronger than myself. AY hat an opprobrium to 
the missionary name. 

"Dec. 1847.—Nothing would delight me so much 
as to know that several able and devoted missionaries 
were about to sail for Bengal; men principally quali¬ 
fied for, and resolutely bent upon, preaching. Some 
persons imagine that no man can bo of avail for the 
Eastern Mission unless he be a miraculously prodigious 
linguist. I do all I can everywhere to eon ect this 
absurdity, assuring my brethren that in India, as in 
<jv jr, part of the world, good talent, good sense, fer¬ 
vent piety, benevolence, and a preaching faculty will 
make a good and sufficient missionary. The reputa¬ 
tion derived to our Mission from the work of trims- 
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lation may have been incidentally injurious; and may 
yet be so, inciting some of literary taste a ad ambition 
mainly from its congeniality with their own ho its to 
desire labour in that specific department; whilst 
others have been deterred from offering themselves 
for so important a scene of enterprise from the terri¬ 
fying impression that some rare and extraordinary 
qualifications were indispensable. 

“ The public mind is generally apathetic, at least to 
some painful degree, with respect to the whole circle 
of our Oriental labours. Every speaker perceives to 
his mortification the difficulty of popularizing the 
different themes, sentimental, physical, social, moral, 
and spiritual which it comprises, and which, to a 
thoughtful mind and one able to appreciate them, are 
unspeakably captivating, and which exhilarate future 
expectation almost beyond measure. The good work 
in the West has been associated with so many com¬ 
monplaces, things palpable and earthly, and taking to 
[he general multitudinous mind, that our glorious and 
magnificent' sphere of things, with all its interests 
* Ui-veal or infernal, throw out no attractions. Bur- 
tie Christian world must, ere long, turn their at en- 
tioa again to the East, where they made their lust 
attempt in the great conflict, and where, too, their 
.greatest victories are destined to be won, and that at 
1 1 o distant jperiod ” 

There was only one occasion on which Mr. Carey 
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alluded to his denominational distinction on the plat¬ 
form. This was when, for illustration of his remarks 
on the language in which he had preached the Gospel 
to the natives of India, he would take occasion to 
show its copiousness and its capability of supplying 
every idea which we can convey in our own language 
for the various purposes of washing and A lipping, 
and pouring and sprinkling, without the aid of the 
Greek word' baptize. He would describe their going 
down to the river for the various purposes oi ablution; 
and then, by some rapid movement on the platform, 
it has seemed as if he approached that colossal prop 
and companion of all missionaries except the Baptists, 
and said, "Mr. Bible Society, what do yon think of 
that?” adding, “Tea thousand times every day are 
those words used in the common parlance oi the 
people. If a mother goes down to dip her babe in 
the river she uses the word which implies the act of 
putting her child’s body under the water. TV hat am 
I, ms . : missionary* to do wiiii toy , re. islc.uou of the 
Scriptures, if you tell me, c I will help you only on 
this condition, that you transfer the words?’ Yet 
here is a word which answers preen:ely to the Greek 
of that same word, and is n common u-:* by every 
native every day.” 

But it would l»e veil for the Bible Society to consider 
not only the injustice which they no to the so :o\y 
which they invidiously exclude from those who are 
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recipients of their aid, but the injustice which they 
also do to themselves by persisting in this line of 
conduct.. Eor it is not to be forgotten that, while 
England's chief glory is its being the land of Bibles, 
and of a society formed not more for its people than 
for the wide world of mankind, it; must ever be, 
whether at home or abroad, as the pioneer or com¬ 
panion of the preacher of the Gospel—for in no ease 
does it dispense with or lessen the value of this Divine 
Institution-—so that, if the Bible Society is designed 
to aid in any manner, either by free grants of Bibles 
or of a reduced charge in case of purchase to Baptists 
at home, why should it refuse aid to Baptists in India 
who translate from the original language into the 
vernacular, as faithful and conscientious lovers of 
truth and men of God ? Tims, the great society by 
which our land has been so much distinguished as a 
practical and powerful Evangelical Alliance, becomes 
itself sectarian, promotes uniformity of sentiment 
where it should encourage only union of faith, of 
heart, and effort in seeking the salvation of the world 
by multiplying copies of the Word of God. 

At the time of this controversy, Mr. Kinghorn 
clearlv pointed out the manner in which the society 
stultified itself by reminding them of the single fact, 
that “the Bible Society permits the Syrians . >id 
Arabians to read from their vc .ions translations of 
the tra m baptize, but is requested not to suffer 
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tho Indian public to know what the words mean.”* 
The following letter on this subject, from the 
pen of Mr. Carey, will not fail to interest the 
reader:— 

“ Since meeting the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, my mind has been painfully 
impressed when recurring to the subject of the Cal¬ 
cutta letter which then occupied its attention. I feci 
anxiously solicitous to secure, if it be possible, some 
further consideration to die contents Ox that document 
ere the Committee of the Bible Society pledge them¬ 
selves to any procedure which may involve conse¬ 
quences of some moment to the interests of tho 
venerable institution itself, as well as to the comfort 
of their coadjutors in India. 

“ When invited to be present, I had no knowledge 
of the business which was to employ its deliberations; 
and, when apprised, of it, my impression at first was, 
that its decision must be determined by some funda¬ 
mental law of the institution. This proving a mis¬ 
apprehension, and that decision evidently resolving 
itself into a matter of expediency, a conviction forcibly 
urges itself on my mind, that upon reviewing the 
several particulars of this case, propriety and. ad van- 
tr *o c may seem to justify a course different :o that 
resolved upon on Friday; or, at least, suggest a 

* ^ or m °re information on this subject, see Life of l wpl* 
A tn 9 hor *> bv Martin Hood Wilkin. 
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doubt whether or not the wisdom of the Committee 
may not better evince itself by hesitating to inter¬ 
pose its advice, and, finally it may be, its authority, 
in a case of acknowledged difficulty, and not, as 
it appears to me, imperatively forced upon their 
attention. 

“The gentlemen who memorialize the Committee 
upon this occasion, though amongst the cordial friends 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, yet are not 
the representatives of its auxiliary society in Calcutta, 
but are only a part of that body, addressing, upon 
their own responsibility, the parent institution upon 
a subject, die decision of which is to involve the sen ¬ 
timents of another body of the friends, who, it seettw, 
are kept quite in ignorance of the procedure, and are 
nover to have an opportunit y of expressing their sen¬ 
timents until the decision of the Committee at home 
is actually gone forth and passed into a law. 

•'* The oftencr I retieot upon the document in ques¬ 
tion, the more my regret deepens at the spirit which 
it breathes; and the more am 1 convinced the design 
it meditates of securing the Committee of the 
Bible Society to interfere between their friends in 
l: dia, attained, would be utterly ineffectual -u 
removing the evils of which it complains. 

«For if it be the case, as this letter insinuates, 
that uneasiness exists in the minds of the missionaries 
respecting their native converts neon the subject oi 
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ism, it does not, I am disposal to believe, arise 
;rom the use of word- in the Bengalee Testament, but 
from other causes, the remedy of which must be sought, 
not from any authority interposed, by the Committee 
of the Bible Society, or from any other distinct body 
of Christians, hut from the cultivation of Christian 
affections, and by the maintaining of an honourable 
and benign deportment by the persons ou due scene of 
action. It is much to he feared, from the contents of 
this letter, that a certain root of bitterness is springing 
up in India, and threatens to trouble us. But, how¬ 
ever benevolent the intentions of the Committee of 
the Bible Society may be in seeking to extirpate it, 
nothing can possibly prove effectual to this purpose 
but the circumspection, dignity, and genuine bene¬ 
volence of gospel principles, assiduously cultivated by 
the brethren themselves. 

" My Uncle C arey brings into every department of 
the missionary work a min i singularly simple, 
exact, and energetic*. Decision, and patience of labour 
and of suffering, are the grand constituents of his 
character. In so capital a work, as that of translating 
the Word of God, we pa\ justly expect to see the 
leading characteristics of liis mind develope them¬ 
selves. And if, when interfered with in prosecuting 
this great work, he should ever seem rigid in matters 
which some may hem of slight moment, that rigidity, 
ln '•ke estimation ol the wise and good, will receive 
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brethren, to my recollection, Mr. Bawley, has contri¬ 
buted anything to the cause of Bible translation; 
whereas tliose whose labours may be materially 
affected by the measure they solicit are amongst the 
early coadjutors of the institution. 

“ We never had any brethren in the Baptist deno¬ 
mination in India, to my knowledge, zealous for 
baptism but brother Chamberlain; and yet he was 
stricter in the candidates be received to the ordinance 
than any one of his brethren. But Hindoos and 
Hindoo converts do not think of the subject of water 
baptism as Christians and ministers in this country, 
who are pledged to early views and connexions; 
and, Jiving in a hot climate, they are accustomed to 
washing and dipping daily and hourly. Ihc converts 
of different societies meeting, will talk the subject 
over ; and what remedy can. be devised against it ? 
I o really question whether any European brother has 
exchanged with the converts of another denomination, 
unsolicited, much, if any, conversation upon the 
subject. 

“ But did I believe, as my respected Independent 
brethren do, that immersion is equally a proper mode 
of Christian baptism with application of water, I 
would certainly — to secure ray converts to my own 
future superintendence —baptize them in any way 
which ould satisfy their consciences, and retain my 
sheep in the fold to which 1 myself pertained. 
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“ Had it been in my power, I would have rejoiced 
to have given utterance in person to these sentiments, 
hut they did not so fully, nor in the same order, pre¬ 
sent themselves when permitted to speak to the point. 
Should the proprieties of the ease allow your reading 
these lines, or any part of them, they are submitted 
to your discretion ; and your permission to do so will 
he a renewed proof of the candour and liberality of 
the Committee .—MusiceU Hill \ Jan, 31, 1828.” 


UPON SWEDENBO RGIa N i S .\I , 


u Carmarthen, Oct. 0, 1838.—I am deeply con¬ 
vinced that no one can embrace the system of 
Swedenborg without a renunciation of the plain and 
essential principles of the Gospel revelation. There 
is no doctrine or fact, historical or miraculous, that it 
does not pervert, or explain away, or mystify. The 
deep solemnities of the incarnation and atonement, 
the resurrection, and the regenerating agency of the 
Holy Spirit, are converted into a mere riddle and 
phantasm ; and there is nothing in the whole circle of 
truth it does not mar; so neither is there any¬ 
thing in the whole circle of religious affections and 
duties with respect to God, or our relation to his 
cause or his Church, which that system does not 
disturb and stultify, or annihilate. Its speculations 
are heathenish; and its spirit is Socinian. It leaves 
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those who embrace it not a single sentiment, nor 
affection, nor purpose in the slightest sympathy 
with anv one section of the Universal Church of 
Christ. Mr. - will know this ; for when I re¬ 

turned home after eleven years’ absence, it was 
his opinion that the reading the Lord’s Prayer was 
the only act of worship in which it was proper 
to unite. Pause, I beseech you, ere you plunge 
into this gulf of mysticism and error. As to 
the beauty of these sentiments, you may be under 
mistake and illusion. The beauty of sentiments con- 
rsists in their close affinity to the truth they relate to, 
and the moral and religious influence they exert. 

But I cannot say your announcement surprised me. 

**.**' * i 

Alas for you! that you should hold the precious im¬ 
mutable truths of the Gospel in such light estima¬ 
tion as to cast them away, and imperil your salvation 
for a system of sophisms, and fancies, and baubles. 

I filled witH grief- —I am oppressed with sorrow. 

“ You will certainly conceive it your duty to con¬ 
verse with your pastor, Mr.- or Dr.-. Delay 

In so important an affair can be in no wise detrimental. 

By all means take time, read and pray, and pray and • 
wad. Do not mistake my grief for anger; take time, 
reflect, and ponder again the whole affair.” 





ON TRIALS FROM OUR FELLOW-CREATUItES. 

“Camberwell Grove, May 14*, T835.—I can e;isily 
' conceive that this trial may have derived great addi¬ 
tional poignancy from ilie intimacy of the parties who 
have involuntarily incurred it upon you. It is a visi¬ 
tation of that mixed and complicated nature, that, to 
be rightly borne, must be allowed to call into deter¬ 
mined and vigorous exercise various Christian graces, 
which, though they are in beautiful consistency the 
one with the other, it requires some eminence in the 
Christian life to exemplify in combination. If I am 
afflicted in my person, or in the persons of my dearest 
connexions, or if I am called to consign those to the 
grave who may be dear to me as my own soul, my 
trial, indeed, is severe, and my vrief may be intense ; 
yet my duty is simple, and easily discerned. I qiv at, 
once discover the hand of God, and my concern is to 
subdue and to tranquillize my selfish agitated spirit to 
a humble, peaceful submission to the supremacy of an 
invisible and almighty Ruler. He, withal, is my 
father and my portion, and offers me such assurances 
of lus faithfulness, his infinite, unchangeable love, that 
I may well assuage my sorrows, and so withdraw 
myself from all created dependence and complacency 
in sublunary good as to assimilate my feelings to 
those of the Psalmist, who exclaims, f My soul is even 
a a weaned child; a child that is weaned of its 
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mother/ But when our afflictions are not so imme¬ 
diately from the divine hand., but come to us through 
the intervention of our fellow-creatures, the right 
adjustment of our feelings is a task of somewhat 
greater difficulty. I have not merely to cultivate 
humility and filial submission with respect to God, 
but forbearance, and it may be forgiveness, with 
respect to men. 

“ But God is able to make all grace abound, and I 
cannot doubt but my dear friends have already expe¬ 
rienced those supplies of spiritual comfort which, 
though they be at all times available, are especially 
reserved for seasons of disappointment and trouble. 

As you never considered your happiness suspended 
upon the amount of this world's good which the 
divine providence might confide to you, so I am con¬ 
vinced that, though some portion of that good may 
be withdrawn, it will leave your peace undisturbed 
and your happiness undiminish d. ' Your citizen¬ 
ship/ my beloved friends, c is in heaven/ No vicis¬ 
situdes in your earthly circumstances can affect 
that.” 

The extracts of letters which close this chapter were 
addiv sed by Mr. Carey to his oldest and most valued 
friend, Dr. Hoby. The w, iter regrets that they do 
not appear in-the Memoir in their regular chrono¬ 
logical order; but having been by some accident 
mislaid, they were not presented by Mr. Carey's 
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respected correspondent until the last sheets of this 
work were passing through the press. They are, 
however, much too valuable to be wholly omitted. 
The reader will perceive how confirmatory they are of 
all that has been stated respecting -MV. Carey’s life 
and labours. 

The two fust letters were written before he went 
to India. There arc others equally interesting, hut 
it is impossil ie uow to find space for them. 

“Northampton, May 20, 1812. — All, all Is blank 
for the present, and I cannot help blaming myself for 
not writing to you, as your anxiety must have been 
great indeed. I deferred writing to you in reply to 
yours till now, because I could communicate nothing 
with certainty before. I learnt nothing from Mr. 
Fuller more than 1 wrote to you, till 1 came to the 
meeting of ministers which was held here yesterday. 

I got here on Tuesday evening, when Mr. Fuller thus 
addressed me, ‘Well, this is the man who was almost 
dead ! I fear it is all a blank about India at the 
present/ 

“ After a week’s suspense and anxiety this was not 
the most pleasant information, but I am more and 
more convinced that God does right* -he difficulty 
arises from those sworn enemies of God and godliness, 
the —_ Company. They fear that, although it 
he a Danish ship, yet if I go without the permission 
of the Company, they would prevent my landing. 
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The Committee, therefore, thought it not advisable to 
proceed upon an insecure ground. 

“ But oh, my dear Hoby, I want you to go with 
me, go when I may. Perhaps you will declare your¬ 
self for this blessed, blessed work. I feel my mind 
much more composed after such anxiety than 1 could 
expect ; but how the dear girl at Leicester is I cannot 
tell. I was to go back to-day, but there is no day- 
coach, and I dare not travel in the night. I feel a 
secret pleasure that I am in the hands ol God. .1 feel 
I am the servant of God, and am as confident as 1 am 
of my existence that if ho means to bless me in India, 
I shall go. And if not, he may bless me elsewhere. 
But yet my desire for missionary labours is as strong 
.as ever. 

“ Three more were yesterday admitted in the 
Society. My dear Hoby, I do hope in my heart you 
may go. I truly thank you for your letter, which is 
so kind and so affectionate, but have this to say, that 
if you continue to pay the postage of your letters I 
shall do so too. 

“ I had begun to think I was well, and certainly I 
aru much better than I was; but perhaps the hope of 
going to India strengthened one limb out of the four. 
My dutiful regards to Dr. Byland. Bespects to 
M ick, to Taylor, and the classmates. Farewell, my 
dear Hoby. 

“ Leicester, March 20, 1813.—Your kind letter 
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came to hand last week. I hope you will receive my 
hearty acknowledgment of the affectionate regard it 
breathes. I trust our friendship will never be les¬ 
sened on either side, for hearts* -united in the love of 
Christ are not soon parted. 

\ou tell me in yours that you ‘love the service 
pi the Saviour more than ever;* and I think that I 
can say that I never felt more solemnly dedicated to 
Cod and to his cause than I do ;tt this moment. The 
[ contemplate the religion of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the more of God I see in it; the more cause I 
see to glory in its principles, and the more do I long 
fo make them known. There is no religion calculated 
fo meet the miseries of the human race but this — 
n one that can make known an assurance of pardon to 
the guilty— none that can effectually heal the mala¬ 
dies of apostates but this. Oh that it was but known 
''md loved by all who have souls to be saved ! 

C( I have felt of late more devoted to the worl of 
the Mission than ever, and have made it a matter of 
earnest prayer that I may engage in it from the purest 
Motives. I feel attached to this work in preference 
to any other; and, according to nay present views, I 
could not abandon the prospect of a missionary life 
under any consideration, except the will of God 
should seem to forbid. Nevertheless, I do not feel 
impatient c v uneasy at the delay I am necessitated to 
experience, j still find a continuance of that kind- 
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nes? from my friends here which I at the first expe¬ 
rienced. It is a feast to me every Sabbath to hear 
Mr. Hall, and whenever I call upon him he treats 
me with the greatest * tenderness and familiarity. In 
addition to this, I have friends of whom I can borrow 
any hooks that I want, so that I read and do as much 
as my health will allow. 

“ Doorgapore, Feb. 7, 1824.—You will not deem 
me troublesome, I believe, but my design in writing 
is to request you will do us the favour of seeing our 
dear William Fosbrook for the purpose of acquainting 
him with the death of his beloved sister, Annie Yates 
Carey. This is a providence altogether so unexpected 
and so painful to Mrs. Carey and myself, that we are 
scarcely able to realize our, affliction. This is the 
fourth child we have lost. Yet I would fain consider 
them as gained. When, a few months ago, I noticed 
the removal of our second, Eustace, it was a consolation 
that the Lord had removed our darlings in infancy. 
But the present is a stroke of a very different 
nature. My child was arrived at a most interesting 
period, being six year of age—the only child with 
us. She was to us at least a very, very lovely child; 
fond of reading, learning Scripture portions, and 
hymns, &c., m which she certainly made no mean 
proficiency. Many and very pleasant indeed were 
the l:om\ she and her dear raammi* spent together 
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reading the Scriptures. William will remember whole 
evenings thus spent. 

“Paunehoo, the Christian brother, this morning 
in prayer remembered us by saying, ‘ Lord, thou hast 
afflicted them as thou didst Job. Oh! give them 
that same grace that they may also say , e The Lord 
gave/ ” &c. My children were exceedingly fond of 
this brother. William will not soon 101 ’get him, 1 
think* Annie Yates, after the death ot her last little 
brother, being at his hut, said to him 

“ ‘ Paunelioo, tell me, would you like to die and go 
to heaven ?’ 

“ * Yos, Annie. This is an enemy's country. Why 
. should I wish to live when the Lo'd shall plea: a to 
call me?' 

"<l, too/ said the child, "wish to die and go to 
my dear brothers and to my sister, who are now 
little angels/ 

“The last word she littered was expressive of her 
desire to go to heaven; and I have, bless the Lord, 

. reason to hope she knew something of the nature ot 
the place, and the way to it. 

“ i wish she could have said more; but that might 
not have been so well for us, as out u - i.:l might 
thereby have been too light to have accomplished the 
end for which our Lord has designed it. 1 have more 
reason to fear feeling too little than too much. I 
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sometimes feel as though I were encased in stupidity. 
Pray for us, that we may not despise the chastening' 
of the Lord, nor faint when we are rebuked of 


Him.” 

“ June 15, 1824.—This will, in all probability, be 
the last I shall address to you from Bengal for—how 
long shall I say ? The doctor has ordered me home, 
without reserve. The brethren have concurred in re¬ 
commending the measure, and my passage is secured 
in an American ship, the Factor , and in 'wenty days 
I and my poor wife are to be on board. What shall 
I say ?—what can I say ?—but cast myself upon the 
tender mercy and care of Him whose is the sea and the 
dry land. Distant anticipation of reaching home and 
# entering the habitations of those whom we love seems 
almost entirely prevented by a multitude of most 
anxious feelings. Here I leave my companions in 
labour, and I may say, sorrow; for into whose hand, 
in our little mucli-loved circle, has not the cup of 
affliction passed? Little has been the fruit of our 
labour; but this little I leave. Our hands are few 
and feeble, but Providence thus reduces us still lower; 
and, while I go in search of health, I leave those 
behind me little better than myself. I leave tin dust 
of four precious babes mouldering in their graves, and 
among them n y dearest, my sweetest Annie Yates 
Carey, who, some few Sabbaths since, breathed her 
dear and lovely spirit into the hands of Jesus. After 
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severe sufferings from both liver and spleen, which 
continued for three successive months, she had a few 
hours of sweet relief, spoke of the Sabbath —of going 
to her dear brother Eustace, who died a few months 
previously—of being with Jesus and in heaven, mid, 
after being soothed into a sweet sleep bv her dear 
mamma, stole away from us in a moment. My poor 
heart swells with grief while J hastily recount these 
sorrows. I hope I do not repine; nay, if I know my 
own mind, I would not for the world and all iu 
contains solicit her return, were that permitted me. 
No , let her rest in his dear bofom who gathers the 
lambs in his arms! But who could lose Annie and 
not feel? Tt is, indeed, that we might feel that the 
Lord has removed her. Should we ever meet, you 
must bear with me, arid let ne be sorrowful. May 
you never Jcvoio how to sympathize with me. 

<; A month yesterday I came from our native sta¬ 
tion, whore I have lived for several years, for medical 
advice, was thrown into a deep salivation, and am 
now just recovering, and am able to go about the 
house. I bless the Lord for his goodness. I may get 
a little strength previously to my going on board. A 
bad time of the year for sailing. I also tear much 
from the excitement likely to be occasioned at parting, 
&c. 1 know the Lord is able to .support me; that is, 

I know it just as I know that two and two make 
four; but whether, at the moment of trial I may be 
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able to comfort my heart by knowing it, is more than 
I can pretend to say till the hour arrives. Allow me 
again to acknowledge my deep obligation to you for 
your continued attention to our dear ‘William, now our 
only child.” 

“Camden Hill, Feb. 1827.— I trust my health is 
really improved, yet I do not feel a man by a great 
deal. Greater progress was anticipated by me when 
first I landed, but the disappointment may be indis¬ 
pensable to my spiritual welfare. f Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trustelh Tn thee/ is a text I much wish to 
preach from, but hardly know how to do it. 

i( I wish greater attention, and an intention more 
indicative of ardent affection to the Mission it elf], 
were discovered by the Committee, especially by 
ministers. The business of the Mission may be much 
more conveniently transacted in London ; but its spi¬ 
ritual interests, I begin to think, must have been felt 
much more adequately by the old-fashioned people in 
the country. I am much mistaken if the bond of 
affection be not in danger of a gradual relaxation 
1 etween the Society (I mean the Committee at 
home) and the missionary agents abroad. Some little 
fear entertained in due time upon this head might 
bo rather us.fbl to the permanent interests of the 
Mission. What strikes me as above all things 
wanted, is a strong intercommunity of feeling and 
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interests. All seems now reduced to hard matter 
of business. To meet for prayer and consultation 
upon the more strictly spiritual interests of the 
Mission seems as far beyond our thought as jour- 
neying to the moon. 

“ Believe me, my very dear brother, affectionately 

yours, 




‘ E. Carey” 





CHAP. XVIII. 

CHANGE OF RELATIONSHIP TO THE SOCIETY — VIEWS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY —OUTLINES OF 
CHARACTER. 

In 1845 the Society with which Mr. Carey had been 
in association for twenty years changed somewhat 
its character toward* him; so that, n his esteem, a 
new phase was given to his relationship with it. 
While considered fully capable of pleading the 
Society's cause, and of representing it as aforetime, 
yet was he deemed virtually incapable of taking part 
in its counsels, and having his name enrolled among 
its executive. 

The fact is simply this : —At the annual meeting 
of the subscribers of the Pnptist Missionary Society 
Mr. Carey's name was struck off the list of proposed 
member, for the ensuing year by those who were 
then in office. The reason assigned for this was, that 
he was in the receipt of a salary, and therefore dis¬ 
qualified. The then secretary plainly stated to the 
meeting that- the same objection applied to himself. 
Nevertheless, his name was, never put on again. It 
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always'appeared to Mr. Carey that this was an act of 
injustice. 

Perhaps it was not to he wondered at that his 
lone; connexion with the Society—the aid he had 
rendered, together with his brethren, in originating' 
the property in Calcutta belonging to the Society- 
and the amount of personal and pecuniary contribu¬ 
tions which he had given, should have confirmed him. 
in an idea that he was a recognised member of its 
executive. 

It seemed also strange both to himself and to many 
others that he should be considered worthy to repre¬ 
sent the Society, and yet be denied all shave in its 
counsels; especially as lie had never regarded him¬ 
self, nor had the Christian public so looked upon 
him, as simply its pa d subordinate agent. 

The writer has simply to do with this matter her e 
as the biographer of Mr. Carey, and to record that to 
him it was a most painful trial, and coloured with a 
deep tinge of melancholy the remainder of his life. 
None but those who were in daily intercourse wit-1 
him knew the depth and intensity of his feeling on 
this matter. 

But as on a former occasion of afflictive difler- 
ences, so, in this case, it is not for the writer to 
remove the' veil which time has thrown over the 
decisions of some who were, as much as Mr. Carev, 
devoted to the same great cause. Yet, however con- 
m M 
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siderable the zeal and the devotedness of those who 
conducted the affairs of the Society at this time,this re¬ 
mark may he ventured, and will be free from the charge 
of vanity, that no one of this body was in adva'nee of 
him in respect to his experience, and his knowledge 
of missionary work. It is easy, however, for us to 
sympathize with him in the feeling which is common to 

lls a j[_dislike which we must naturally have to be 

laid aside by our fellow-creatures from work, when 
the sun is yet high in our heavens, and all the 
activities of life are about us. Yet was there a 
merciful design in all this. For so many years a 
welcomed visitor amongst the churches, and in high 
es.eem for his work’s sake, it was intended to prepare 
him for the future, and to further his highest in¬ 
terests. “But the trials of life,” he used to say, 
“ are very much that which we make them to be, and 
depend for their degree of poignancy upon the 
medium through which we behold them. Trial is 
also suie to come in connexion fith those things 
which afford us the most pleasure.” To Mr. Carey 
this event was one of those which God designed 
should wean his servant from his loved employment, 
prepare him gradually for his heavenly rest, while 
his lovhi" Saviour whispered by it and the events 
which followed the words-"Come ye yourself apart, 
and rest awhile.” 

Two years after this, it was officially intimated to 
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Mr. Carey that other changes were in contemplation 
by the Society. r i he.se changes were publicly notified 
in the Herald of September, 1849 ; and he, in conse¬ 
quence, sent in his resignation of liis office. He 
designed now to take the pastorate of some church; 
but when this work was put in his way, on two or 
ihree occasions, his mind intuitively recoiled from it, 
deeming himself wholly unequal to its requirements, 
and more especially as exercised in the country. 
Having too distinct work, therefore, at the instance of 
tin. Committee, in 1S50, lie consented to travel for 
the Society during three or four months in the year. 
This engagement he retained to the last. 

In the year 1852, when visiting' the north of 
England for the 'Mission, he had an alarming illness 
at Bradford. IIo was .laying at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harwood, who kindly ministered to his comfort 
and relief. v r ery gradual was his recovery; but during 
the last year and a half of his life it was sopi.; a to 
be complete. He had still great pleasure in preach¬ 
ing and speaking, and v as always improved in health 
and spirits by his work. After now nearly thirty 
years of unbroken labour, the old theme was fresh 
and young; for India was written on his heart. 
This name of a country he" loved s • much was worn by 
him as a signet* In the social circle, when the con¬ 
versation turned on India, his soul beamed throw A 
every feature of his countenance, and bis eyes bright- 
mm2 
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ened into those sparkling ones worn long ago by the 
Northampton youth, and showing most clearly that 
the spirit was not crushed with advancing years, nor 
his strength of devotion in any way broken. So 
much was this the case, that when occasionally de¬ 
pressed in spirits, some member of the family would 
remark —“Papa seems very low and taciturn to¬ 
night” “Oh,” would be the instant rejoinder by 
. another, “get him to talk about India; ask him 
some question about its mythology, or the etymology 
of some Bengalee word, and he will he as bright 
and eager as a boy of sixteen. 


The character of Mr. Carey’s preaching is too well 
known to the churches amongst which he itinerated 
to require here any description irom the pen of the 
writer. 

There are, however, one or two remarks which may 
be safely advanced with reference to his views of the 
Christie’ ministry, and of the. manner m which ho 
sought to “make full proof” of his call to it, which 
may not be wholly uninteresting. 

Tcannot be too clearly stated, that he attached 
the highest dignity and importance to the Christian 
ministry as an institution of Christ, and believed that 
it was intended by him to be the principal means 
•jf• blessing and saving the world; that no otiiei 
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dispensation was to be expected, the simple preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel being designed to be final and 
triumphant* 

These opinions lie held most sacredly; for they 
were, as he thought, at the foundation of the. New 
Testament teaching. They were in accordance with 
his own early experience and opinions, were 
strengthened by his work as a missionary, by his 
growth in years and in the knowledge of his 
Saviour* And not only so; but his firm hold of these 
truths gave a character to his work abroad; in after 
life* an abiding and joyous bope as to India’s final 
deliverance from the thraldom of idolatry, and were 
the mainspring of his predilection for missionary or 
ministerial work. 

It may be asked here why such prominence should 
be given to a belief in truths which are so self- 
evident, so universally admitted throughout Chris¬ 
tendom, and respecting whose correctness there could 
be no possible question, except by a certain class of 
Millenarians r 

A reply may be given by asking another question. 
From the limited use which the Church makes of 
this instrumentality—both at home and abroad— 
is it not to be feared that there exists amongst 
its members some doubt as to those truths which 
are the prop and sustenance of its own being? 
There can be little doubt that we have not only 
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now to contend with lax notions respecting the 
use of preaching, hut we have to contend with 
the vagarious manner in which this precious gift ot 
God is sought to he exercised: some almost exclu¬ 
sively preaching to the intellect; some, with the same 
exclusiveness, to the Church; others, to sinners, as the 
phrase goes. From some we have school-room, athe- 
nneum, mechanics* institute lectures, and all, on that 
Day of days, which is God's gift to man for the culti¬ 
vation and improvement of his religious life. In his 
ministry Mr. Carey never lost sight of the truth which 
stands at the entrance into the kingdom—“If anv 
man will do Ms will , he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself. 
This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom He hath sent/* It makes one weary to hear 
some preachers; how they go through the whole 
circle of arguments again and again; of evidences, 
of demonstrations, of reasons for receiving the 
Gospel; just as if to clear the head of the man was 
to convert his heart; just as if it was from igno¬ 
rance merely that he was an enemy to God, and 
not from the perversion and obstinacy of'' his will 
and his whole moral being. All this splendid and 
correctly-adjusted logic is often to the minds of 
hewers what an eloquent writer says philosophy was 
lo the night of paganism—“like the lantern-fly of the 
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opics, a light to itself and an ornament of the sur¬ 
rounding darkness/** Such preaching reminds one 
of a passage in the Golden Legend , where it is said 
that on one occasion, when the monks wore consider¬ 
ing in their school at Salerno, 


“ When, where, and wherefore Lucifer fell. 

And whether he now is chained in hell,” 

Satan himself comes in as a doctor, and s;us :— 

“I think I can answer that question well: 

So long as the boastful human mind 
Consents in such mills as this to grind, 

I sit very firmly on my throne.” 


The grand point in this matter is the submission of 
tne re ill to God; but, alas, how often is the under¬ 
standing—that faculty of the mind which Coleridge 
calls “ tlie most subtle of all the beasts of the field 7 
—catered for by the preacher most of all ? When the* 
heart is right with God, the understanding becomes 
enlightened and sanctified. 

As Mr. Carey had a great dislike to controversy of 
all sorts, he never pi .iced the Gospel controversially 
before his hearers but, taking a fundamental truth 
admitted by all, he built up other truths upon it, 
evolved from them motives for Christian belief and 
practice, and plied the heart with argument for 
obedience in a manner most earnest, yet . most 

winning. 

o 

* Coleridge's Ai(h 3 &<\ 
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It was his desire ever to carry out Mr. Hall's 
invaluable suggestion — “ Endeavour to acquire as 
extensive and perfect a knowledge as possible of tlie 
dictates of inspiration; and by establishing your 
hearers in these, preclude the entrance of error rather 
than confute >f” 

Although his preaching was not argumentative, yet 
his sermons presented a series of well-defined propo¬ 
sitions, closely united in regular sequence, arising 
naturally out of the subject before him, forming a 
climax, and terminating in a flow of warm and stir¬ 
ring eloquence. He always seemed like a brother 
speaking to his brethren. His discourses were always 
addressed to his bearers, irrespective of their division 
into saints and sinners. He taught sinners as he 
taught the saints, by a manifestation of the truth : by 
bringing the kingdom of God near to them, “ which 
is righteousness, and joy, and peace in the Holy 
Ghost.” Hi Calvinism was as John Newton said all 
C: ivinism should he, “like sugar in the tea, tasted, 
nit not seen.” Yet was it most unmisfcakeably there. 
Is not this as it should be? Is not the preaching 
of the Gospel in the great congregation to helix spread¬ 
ing of the Gospel feast for the acceptance of all, for 
the - > out of the highw ays qnd hedges, who may have 
boon compelled to come in, as well as fox those who 
have been accustomed to sit down at the Master’; 
:abie? 
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Is it not the grand object of the Church—the main 
reason of its existence—that it may be a light to 
attract the wanderer, the reservoir of blessing to the 
world? Surely this is the very genius of Christianity 
—the daguerreotype of the Gospel message, which is 
to be u to every creature.” 

Any one familiar with the writings of John Howe 
cannot fail to be struck with the resemblance in the 
order of thought and plan of composition between 
them and Mr. Carey's sermons. This may be ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that he was his favourite 
author, whose works were most carefully studied. 

The Eev. J. Dore says of Mr. Carey's preaching 
“The acceptability of bis sermons and speeches, 
depended much on the congeniality of the taste, and 
the corresponding mould in which the mind of an 
individual w is cast, and on the degree of the mental 
cultivation of Ins audience; but even where there 
was no great portion of intellectual refinement, so ne¬ 
cessary duly to appreciate his classical and elegant 
style, yet the devotional feeling he evinc 1, and the 
important evangelical truths he advanced, alwav, 
deeply interested the hearts of the truly pious, and 
scoured the approbation of those who admired the 
Scriptures, and loved the* Saviour, however small 
might be their amount of w orldly learning.” 

This is perfectly true: but though the humble 
Christian poor, and many classes also of the irreligious 
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poor, could well understand him, it must be allowed 
that the style and character of his sermons were not 
suited to the class of questioning, doubting, antago¬ 
nistic minds to whom the ordinary expressions of 
religious doctrines are unfamiliar—a class always 
sufficiently large in our populous towns. 

Mr. Carey's manner of delivery was quiet and un¬ 
demonstrative iu the pulpit; when on the platform, 
his action would often be energetic; but the solemnities 
of < he sanctuary ever seemed to restrain, and subdue bis 
naturally vivacious manner. Yet, on the platform, his 
impetuosity of diction and warmth of action were ever 
tiie natural outgrowth of his kindling theme. Nothing 
annoyed him much more than to see a man get up 
and be^in to be loud and boisterous before he had 

o 

lime to warm himself with his subject. “Out of 
nature," he used to call it, and certainly he never fell 
into the same fault himself. 

Of his missionary speeches^ no accurate record has 
been kept. There is not one which is fairly given. 
This arose from the inability of the reporters to keep 
pace with him. Often have-they been seen to lay down 
the pen with a smile at their vain attempt to follow 
the rapid speaker. 

Very few were his words about money, and very 
neatly adjusted. Pressing people to give he could 
not endure. Ho used to say, “ If Christian motives, 
love to Christ and his great cause, the destitution of 
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the heathen, and the influence of prayer did not 
secure a collection, nothing else would do it. 


“I cannot talk about giving, nor press people 
against their will. Besides, let no one suppose that 
we travel about the country merely to gain money; 
that money is the only thing we want, in carrying 
forward the great missionary enterprise. A ■ e want 
your prayers, we want your sympathy we want you 
to feci that this cause is yours—that it is that 
which your Saviour has committed to you as his 
servants. ‘ Simon, son of Jon;e\ lovest thou rae ? 
Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.* O try to imitate 
your Saviour, who, when he saw the multitude, was 
moved with compassion, became thy fainted and 
were scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd ” 
lie w :s very fond of quoting a text from th ' Psalms, 
which he used to think bad special reference to this 
subject—“ Thy people shall be willing in the day of 
thy power,” willing to consecrate themselves and 
their substance v ben God shall pour forth abundantly 
of his Spirit. 

Perhaps it may be allowable lu re just to mention 
that in this matter Air. Carey practised as well as 
preached. Ho steadfastly maintained all through life 
that principle *of-the Calcutta Union with which he 
commenced Ins missionary career. 

Sometimes at missionary meetings he would find a 
box ot gc is and goddesses placed ready for him. A 
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friend would say with animation, c< Mr. Carey, we 
have procured these for you.” “ Oh, have you, sir?” 
h would answer, drily, u thank you; but I think 
they will be better left undisturbed in their box.” 
With this sort of exhibition he had no sympathy, 
and would often say, when speaking of it : — e{ I want 
some other instrument between the tips of my fingers 
and these abominations. 1 cannot endure them. 
The Scriptures teach us that we should cast them 
to the moles and the bats, and not make a show 
of them. A ny one who knew what idolatry really 
was would not for one moment suppose that the 
risibility of the audience could lawfully be excited 
by the objects of a pretended worship so loathsome 
and debasing.” 

A gentleman once said—" Mr. Carey makes people 
laugh; his speeches tend to destroy seriousness.” The 
minister to whom this remark was made— a man 
well able to discern things that differ— warmly 
denied its accuracy. Nothing in flic whole course of 
his life ever gave Mr. Carey so much pain a; did the 
unkind ness of this speech. But it was m tr\ie, and 
betrayed on the part of him who uttered it a great 
rant of perception of the real state of the case. 
Pleasurable excitement Mr, Carey's speeches ofle/i 
produced; undue merriment never. Let it be remem¬ 
bered that 11 rapid movement creates sympathetic 
excitement—the rapid How of words does so; also 
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that, laughter is not invariably the exponent of levity . 
As the excitement which accompanied his addresses 
was that of pleasure and not of pain* the smile, nay , 
even the laugh, was perfectly admissible as its natural 
expression, and was by no means indicative of a trilling 
spirit in either speaker or hearers. 

Mr. Carey was several times invited to be a pastor. 
But his friends in England did not succeed much- 
better with him in this respect than his friends in 
America. Two or three years after his return he 
received an invitation from the church at Salterns 
1^1 all, London, which invitation was renewed again 
after a few years. In 1838, he was unanimously 
invited to this office by the Baptist church at 
Reading; and, after his partial secession from tra¬ 
velling for the Mission, he received two or three 
invitations from chinches in the country. In some 
respects lie would have been well suited to this 
v ;>rk. He had strong sympathies, and great ability 
in visiting from bouse to house, and conducing 
short and delightful - a vices of reading and prayer, 
which he was in the habit of holding at the houses 
of his neighbours. These, together with his great 
cheerfulness and his loving spirit, were just the 
social habits which are suited to the pastorate. jR 
twed to say—‘‘When I was cq -pas tor with dear 
Lawson in Calcutta* we used to go out, when 1 have 
conducted as ; lany n< six short services at different 
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houses in the course of one afternoon.-” It was in 
this way that he collected the beautiful anecdotes 
quoted in a previous chapter. His own unshaken 
confidence in God, with tlie deep sense which he had 
of his own unworthiness and of the low place which • 
he deserved, produced that state of mind suited to 
cheer and comfort the mourner. l>ut trials con¬ 
nected with the secular business of the Church, and 
with its lesser details, would have been to him 
most appalling. He used to say—“ Above all other 
things, I hate to manage; and, next to that, to bo 
managed 1 ." He was mod certainly unfitted in habii^s 
and temperament to cope with some of the coarse 
forms under which human nature sometimes presents 
itself in our church relationships. 

Of his social character a few remarks may be made. 

His nomadic sort of life was, of course, not the 
one most advantageous for study; hut it had much 
less effect upon him than might have been expected. 

He had the power of seizing upon every moment, 
and taking up again the train of thought with little 
loss of time. When on the coach or railway he could 
read ; intently and . odiously as in his own study ; 
and when at friends' houses he would gather up all 
spare moments with great assiduity. Yet it he thought 
bis pr. uce would gratify the family wi u whom he 
..us slaying, and more especially if he knew that 
friendr were invited to meet him, he always took 
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“ s to make himself agreeable. On these occasions 
he used to relate anecdotes of his Indian life and of 


Ills bnclo Dr. Carey,, which he thought would be 
interesting to the company. 


One of liis numerous and valued friends in the 
country,* whom he used to visit when collecting and 
preaching for the mission, said in conversation with 
a member of Mr. Carey^s family—“One trait of 
his character ought to be brought out very pro¬ 
minently, which was this — his peacemaking spirit; 
among the many families he visited lie never was 
the cause of any ill-feeling arising. No ill-natured 
remarks of one to the other—no tittle tattle—-no 
slander. Never a word of evil of another; always 
healing and soothing, and setting at < ue ago: in, was 
his influence. But he had a very quick perception of 
the weak points in any character; he would make 
playful and witty remarks upon it, but then they 
never wounde 1, never had any sting in them to leave 
behind. This forms a contrast to some whom I 
know, who always fuid so much fault with every¬ 
body* and do, therefore, much harm as th *y visit in 
Afferent families.” One other remark:I sup¬ 
pose there is not a missionary meeting in the king¬ 
dom that has not felt his death as a loss—not one 
that did not specially claim him as its own. ( Our 


* At Huntingdon. 
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Carey/ was. always the word, and the word 
the outcoming of the feeling.” 

As to his language —“ What a peculiar method lie 
had of clothing his thoughts. You might bring him 
in a thought—a rugged/ thought— ami he would 
take it in his own hands, and turn it out clothed in 
his ov n words, aud you scarcely knew it again, the 
thought was there, the ruggedness gone; and you were 
astonished to find how many new phases this thought 
possessed.” 

Whatsoever were his own trials, they were locked 
within the secret chamber of his own heart, or known 
only to his family. He never related his trials in the 
eaiv of his friends; yet was he the sympathizing 
friend and brother, whose ear was always open to the 
talc of another’s sorrow. In fact, lie invariably/ ie- 
framed from ever making his family the subject of 
conversation. So much so, indeed, was this the ease, 
that, a gentleman, with whom lie had been for several 
years on terms of intimacy, on visiting him at his 
. wn house, aud being introduced to his children, 

• ■‘laimcd—“Why, Mr. Carey, I did not know you 
had any- children ; I never heard you allude to them. 

His manner of address to all those who were infe¬ 
rior to him in station or in knowledge was most 
markedly courteous; and the tendency of it was, of 
course, to draw out the good in others; for, by the 
invariable respect with which he treated all people. 
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aKvays put them into good temper, and made them 
espeet lum and themselves. 

The mercies which he had in travelling from place 

place were very numerous. One instance out of o 
Qioat many may be mentioned. Being too late in 
i caching the inn from whence the coach was to start 
he found the scat next the coachman, which he inva' 
riably occupied, was already filled. He took, there¬ 
on.-, a lack seat. One of his fellow-passengers a 

tmv 1 ma % bufct ° ned U P in a g«rt ^at, beguiled the 
time by railing against the Whigs. The eoachm-n 

happened to be a Whig. H, Urey spokeT ^ 

avour. In the middle of one of the old gentleman's 
speeches the coach upset. Mr. Carey, with presence 
; 1 c ' 80 nmna S^ : as not to he thrown off. On o e t 
mg.down t • help «.c rest of «... passengers, he pfcfad 
y " 0ld f “4 ««% that. 1,0 »,.,s 110t 

everything/' was the reply. 

The gentleman who occupied the place Mr Qmv 

aniHl ' \ * lm ’ M MU «■ broke/; 

- - * 

°n one of his journeys » Komar. Catholic priest 
claimed acquaintance with him, taking hi , 

to his amusement, to be a Jesu,t father. In ^IvJ 
.o the whether he were not Father ™’ 

N tf 
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Mr. Carey told liim lie was somewhat mistaken. He 
managed, nevertheless, to continue a most agreeable 
conversation with the priest, and to press home into 
his block of error one or two, to him, m-orthodox 


wedges.* 

Knowing Mr. Carey’s great liberality and oneness 
of heart with all followers of Christ, the writer once 
asked him what he thought of the proposed amalga¬ 
mation of the Baptist and Independent denominations. 
Mis answer was —“I should not like to be.absorbed. 
While i a matters of truth and principle we should 
awe, there is a great difference between us in 
matters of a secondary kind, connected with religious 
taste and habits.” Yet, as is well known, his 
denominational peculiarities were never prominently 
brought forward. 

He did not readily form new and intimate friend¬ 
ships; but when once formed they were retained with 
great tenacity. Hence he never removed his mem¬ 
bership from the Circular Road, Calcutta. He used 
to say, “I cannot help any church very much wher¬ 
ever 1 reside, on account of my frequent absence from 
home, therefore I shall still remain what I am, a 
member of our church at Calcutta.” 

1. is much to be regretted that Mr. Carey did not 
write more, especially with reference to Indian 


* Tie; reader who remembers Mr. Carey’s costume will not 
so r.'.iich v-ondor at this mistake. 
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matters, for these were really in gained in his very 
nature and made a part of himself. No one under¬ 
stood Hindoo idolatry better than he did; no one 
could have written more forcibly upon it, both in its 
practical and philosophical bearing. His mind was 
subtle and penetrating; perhaps it might be said to 
be more strongly receptive than creative. His power of 
acquisition and assimilation was rapid and thorough. 
This partly arose from the close concentration of 
thought of which he was capable. He had a most 
quick perception of analogies, hence his constant use 
of figures,—-joined to this was an innate sympathy 
with the poetic, and an extreme sensibility to the 
influence of rhythm; from which resulted his har¬ 
monious choice of words and his fastidiousness in com¬ 
position. But it must be remembered that his inces¬ 
sant labour in travelling aboiit, preaching and speaking, 
devoured all his energies, and left him, on his return 
h me, often without either ability or inclination for 

;rary composition. Besides, he had a great dislike 
to ^e mechanical part of writing. As a boy, he was 
ioo. successful in the handling of words, if such a term 
may be used, than in handling tools or implements of 
aii y kind. 

So many years having been passed in a wandering 
hfo, and as a visitor at the houses of the several 
h?om] s who entertained him. it was not to he won¬ 
dered at that he found the quiet daily routine of 
N N 2 
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home-life somewhat uncongenial, especially as lie had 
no lesser pursuits with which to vary his occupation, 
such as gardening. This lie regretted more than any 
one else, and sedulously strove to take an interest in 
every minor detail of home ; and as to the gardening, 
lie would most zealously work at it until forced from 
very weariness to desist. 

He was not, like his uncle, a naturalist; yet had 
he great love for dowers. How often lie referred to 
a sentence of Henry Marlyn’s, quoted by him in his 
Uncle’s Lifa and into the spirit of which ho so fully 
entered —“With a blade of grass, or a straw, I find 
myself in good company.” A friend, a market- 
o-ardener, sent him a fuchsia. What pleasure that 
flower -ave him when placed upon his study table. 
His thoughts, he would say, flowed more easily with 
that before his eyes. When writing to liis beloveu 
friend, Mrs. Bead, of Wincobank Hall, lie says-“l 
am much delighted at the thought of returning 
spring. The delicate primrose and the blushing 
violet charm me, and the promise of verdure, and 
blossom, and universal beauty, and fruitfulness cheeis 
one’s heart and exhilarates the spirits, and makes 
the mind spring elastic and joyous to the praise 
0 f Him who renews the face of the earth; * W ho 

causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb 
foi ico service of man, that be may bring forth food 
out of tho earth/ 
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“ \V bat a fair world had this been had not sin 
marred the works of God, and turned his mercies 
into snares and curses. * But we look for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness/ 
Nor need we wait for the dawn of eternity ere we 
realize this blessedness. The dispositions and desires 
of a renovated heart already ‘ make all things new/ 
give us a superior interest in created things than 
otherwise we could have enjoyed. They make us 
view them as the donations of our Father’s love, and 
earnests of his ineffable and eternal smiles. ‘All 
things are yours, and yc are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s/ ” 

His child’s predilection for the military profession 
v.-as retained throughout life. He took great interest 
in our recent v. ar with Russia. He had some con¬ 
siderable knowledge of military tactics, and entered 
into the stratagems of war with so much spirit that 
it was quite a treat to any one of his family to read 
to him the various thrilling details upon the subject. 
In like manner, the Life of the Duke of Wellinglo-.i 
afforded him great pleasure. He often said—“ Mar¬ 
tial music always quickens my pulse.” 

I) is sense of the ridiculous was most keen. 
iPerhups of the lighter part of his character this 
'vas the strongest. He thought this was a snare 
to him, and thercfoi" tried most anxiously to keep 
it under control. So successful was he iu doiiur 
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this, that some of' his friends were not aware' of his 
possessing this faculty. 

It is supposed that no one will deny that the 
possession of a loving, gentle spirit was h". Careys 
most distinguishing characteristic, showing itself as 
it did in urbanity and serenity of manner. Few 
were aware of the strength of burning, passionate 
feeling which lay concealed under the impertur¬ 
bably calm demeanour. A much valued medical 
friend, who is known for his intimate study of the 
“connexion between, body and soul,” wa almost the 
only one to discover this. He raid to hinr one day : 

“Mr. Carey, when once excited, do you not rage 
inwardly for a long time? The fire in you will take 
long to kindle, but will take equally long to extin¬ 
guish.” “Ah!” said Mr. Carey, laughing; “how 
did you make that out ?” 

He ne ver exerted much authority as a parent; per¬ 
haps, in some respects, not sufficieutly so. Bat his 
identic, “ It would much please me if you Aid so and so/’ 
was more powerful than the strongest command; and 
his loving look of approval at any self-control mani¬ 
fested was a greater incentive to further exertion 
than any homily on the virtue would have been, let 
did his children ever find tlia* his quietness was the 
outgrowth of his firmness; for, if ever they pressed a 
point in opposition, to his wishes, and fancied they 
had nearly gained his consent, the quiet “ Well, my 
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dear, you may do it if you like, but I bad rather you 
did not,” placed the matter most hopelessly where it 
was before, and where it must remain; for .his “ rather 
not” was a sacred line they very rarely, if ever, passed. 
He never seemed to wish or expect them to regard 
him as free from faults, but trusted himself fearlessly 
to their love; yet, the older they grew, the more 
they appreciated and esteemed his character, while so 
much the stronger grew the love and sympathy 
between them. 

The reader will have noticed throughout the book 
the entire absence of all religious diaries. To the 
keeping of these, much more to their publication, 
ilr. Carey always expressed the most decided 
aversion. The heart-struggles and the innermost 
throes of the spirit were not suited to the perusal of 
the public eye. It may just be noticed, that while 
his trust in God was unwavering, yet his distrust of 
himself, and doubts of his own acceptance, wore most 
painful. So low did lie lie before his Lord, and so 
much did he feel his own uselessness, that when 
.speaking, shortly before his removal, with Mrs Car y 
on the hope of meeting in heaven, his repU was: 
“ Ah! if 1 get there.” 

It remains only to remark, that if it should appear 
to any that the colouring thrown over this portraiture 
of Mr. Carey’s life is brighter than a hand less 
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nearly united to liis would have made it, it can truly 
be said, that it has been throughout the sincere 
desire to present that life as truthfully and impar¬ 
tially as possible; and that, if this aim has not 
been realized, none will regret it more deeply than 
the writer. 
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EVENING, WITH ITS CLOUDS, PROLONGING ITS LAST 
GOLDEN BEAMS. 

"Our time is but a day!” 

Ir wearied with the length of the hours of noon 
—with its sun, and wind, and interchange of cloud 
and rain—the reader will now welcome the calm 
western sky, which comes not in the cold dead of 
night, but in the evening, so still and tranquil—in 
the evening time, when “ there shall he light,” v hick, 
shall quicken into matured life and glory the soul 
that falls asleep in Jesus; for of such an one it must 
be over said— 

"Life can but gently lead him on, 

Not hurry him away.” 

There are now only one or two incidents to be re¬ 
corded. In the spring of 1855 Mr. Carey took one 
oi his old missionary tours in the West of En g land, 
Ui company with his friend Dr. Hoby. He visited 
Taunton and Wellington some ven old and valued 
fiends residing there. On his way home he spoilt a 
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few days at Bristol, in tlie house of another much- 
esteemed friend. He had much pleasure in the 
society of his friends, and returned home after three 
weeks 5 absence in his usual health. To his family, 
notwithstanding' all that was apparent to the contrary, 
his illness at Bradford, in 1852, remained ever a pain¬ 
ful monitor; and but for the recollection that never 
more fully in the experience of any one than in his 
own were the lines applicable— 

“ Go, and return secure from death, 

Till Clirist shall call thee home,” 


their anxiety about him on his leaving home would 
have been insufferable. 

Shortly after his return, one Lord's Day morning 
in June, Mr. Carey preached in a chapel in his own 
immediate neighbourhood. Before leaving his dwell¬ 
ing, he requested M rs. Carey to tell no one in his iamily 
of this engagement, but wished especially that she and 
they should go to their usual place of worship. 

On returning from the service, Mrs. Carey noticed 
in his countenance an unusual beaming forth of plea¬ 
sure.- Before she had time to inquire the cause, 
lie said to her, “ I have not had so much enjoyment 
in preaching for many years. How strange ! Tt has 
seemed to me this morning that I have been preaching 
with ; II the vigour and warmth of my youth” The 
delight which this circumstance gave him was of the 
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purest and intensesfc kind, and cannot be described. 
There was nothing which Mr. Carey dreaded so much 
as being laid aside from all service in the Church of 
Christ. Some fear of natural death he had sometimes, 
but of inanition and old age he had an afflictive dread. 
The thought of lingering years of inactivity, decrepi¬ 
tude, and list loss ness, was that which he could not 
contemplate at all times with calmness, although as 
a Christian he was resigned to the will of his heavenly 
leather. Of his safety in such keeping lie had not the 
shadow of a doubt; it was with adoring gratitude be 
prayed, “Not my will, but thine be done.” His 
loving Saviour knew all this. He had watched the 
long and weary way by which his servant had been 
led about in the wilderness. Long had his beloved 
companions gon • before him, and why is he kept thus 
lingering on the plain? But let thy heart take 
courage ! u Oh, rest in the Lord, and wait patiently 
for him. He' will come, he will not tarrv.” 

But here lies the secret of his great delight. The 
thought of his having preached forcibly and effectively, 
and with pleasure to himself, and perhaps with ac¬ 
ceptance to others, was that which so much gratified, 
binn The feeling was naturally this*. “I am no, 
altogether useless and unprofitable; my Saviour has 
heard and answered my prayer, and given ne this 
little reviving, and the recurrence of by-gone impres¬ 
sions when least expected.” 
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But to the one who had watched his countenance 
with a thrilling interest there accompanied the rela¬ 
tion of this incident a strange presentiment. So 
that while offering him congratulation, like an electric 
shock an unsolicited thought came again and knocked 
at the door of the innermost chamber of the mind; 
and like that intrusive "second voice,” uttered itself 
discordantly. " Tin’s is not the warm glow of the set- 
i ting sun, which will linger long and spread abroad in 
yen’ heavens. Mark ! it is the brilliant darting forth 
over the not distant hill whither lie is tending, of 
the light of eternal day, where the souks youth 
blooms and matures in ever-growing health and 
vigour.” 

And now that— 

“East and West, without a breath 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day;” 

it is but for us once more to watch intently the sky, 
and instead of the " early grey of morning,” we shall 
discern on the hill-top of the* souks horizon, the bril¬ 
liant gleaming forth of a glorious “ sun, which shall no 
more go down; for the Lord shall be his everlasting 
light, and the day s of his mourning shall be ended.” 

On Lord's Day, July 16th, Mr. Carey preached 
two sermone at St. Alban's for his much valued friend, 
T Rev, W. Upton. His text both morning anil 
evening was from Heb. ii. 10. It was thought by 
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some part of Mr. Upton's family that Mr. Carey was 
not quite well; hut his own report of these services 
was that he had passed through them with tolerable 
pom fort. On Monday morning lie returned home in 
his usual health. 

During breakfast, not many mornings before the 
events now to be narrated, Mr. Carey had been asked 
by Mrs. Carey to give his opinion of the text “ Pre¬ 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his , 
saiuts." He said to this effect—“That as all things 
were made by God, in the Hues of liis saints, subser¬ 
vient to his will, and were ordered by him for their 
good, so in the event of their death, and all the 
detail connected with it, his care and love would order 
and arrange everything in such a way as to show that 
they are dear unto their Lord." 

On Wednesday morning, the 18th, he called 
upon a friend in St. John's Wood. When reminded 
by Mrs. Carey that he had an engagement in the 
afternoon, and that this walk might be too much for 
bitn, his reply was—“Let us go this morning; we 
uo not know what may hinder us to-morrow." lie 
enjoyed much his interview with liis dear friend: one 
of those who in his slighter ailments cared for him, 
and comforted him when a wanderer from his distant 
borne and his family. With what expressions of ten*. 
(! crness he spoke of those who “ bestowed labour 
° u bim " so beautifully portraying, as he used to 
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say it bey did, €< those features in the minor morals of 
the gospel so appropriately alluded to by the Apostle 
Paul iu some of his epistles.” 

On liis friend's table there stood a vase of beautiful 
ilowers jus£ gathered from the garden. On taking 
this in his hand, and regaling himself with the 
perfume, he addressed to his and their Creator a 
devout ejaculation, thus making their breath with his 
own vocal with the high praises of his God. Then 
turning to his friend, he complimented her on the 
\ice adjustment which she had made of the flowers 
ns to harmony of c lour and general arrangement. 

In the afternoon of this day ho attended a service 
at Hackney — the laying the foundation-stone of 
the Baptist chapel. On his leaving the house hi* 
daughter went to open the door; turning round and 
looking intently at her, he said —“ My child, my love 
he with you now, and ever.” No reply was or could 
be given, save the answering look; but ns she slowly 
moved away, some words, addressed 1800 years ago 
to a few broken-hearted, bewildered men —“ My 
peace I leave with you”—rose up and ranged them¬ 
selves side by side with the father’s words, but in 
this case over the warm feeling of the deep, wrong 
love there fell not the slightest shadow of the fear 
of coming evil. 

Many triends at Hackney complimented him on 
his :• od looks. His friend, Dr. Holy, saw him at 
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some little distance, and did not at first recognise 
him, chiefly, as he said, on account of his youthful 
appearance. 

The sun was intensely hot on this day; but Mr. 
Carey, during the service, shielded himself, as he was 
in the habit of doing, with his umbrella. He left 
after the service, and returned homo to tea. The 
evening he spent with his family. After tea there 
was a lingering in each other’s society--his sons 
wei • * not at home—there were only three sitting 
together on this evening. Their hands as well as 
their hearts were united, and this meeting seemed 
to have a hallowed, as well as a pleasingly social 
influence about it; as if they had met not only in 
their own, but in His name. Mr. Carey ruse to go 
into his study* A* his daughter' request lie again 
sat down: she said—“How happy are we three sit¬ 
ting together.” After that he requested Mrs. Carey 
to take a walk with him in the garden. These were 
happy hours. But they were the lost spent thus 
together. He mentioned to Mrs. Carov that it was 
his wish on the morrow to attend the service at 
Bloomsbury Chapel, and that he .should iuvite his 
daughter to accompany him. 

On Thursday morning, July 19th, Mr. Carey arose 
as usual, breakfasted with his faj dly. and retired to 
his study, at wine o’clock, for his usual devotional 
reading. This reading consisted invariably of two 
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chapters in the Old Testament in Hebrew, and one 
in the New in Greek: and freqtientty, as a memorial 
of the past, a Wesleyan hymn. This occupied about 
an hour, after which Mr. Carey was in the habit 
of taking an early walk, and then returning to the 
allotted studies of the morning. To this routine 
of occupation, when at home, he had been long 
habituated; and he never departed from it unless 
compelled by circumstances. 

As the morning was wet, his iutcntion of going to 
Bloomsbury Chapel was relinquished, and he began 
his morning’s work. This was the preparation of a 
sermon for the following Lord’s Day, to be preached 
for the Mission at Houghton Regis. The subject was 
Heb. ii. 14—18. * 

The drift of thought which occupied Mr. Carey’s 
mind at this solemn moment was on that sublime 
truth which has filled the universe with blessing, and 
all holy intelligences with astonishment and adoring 
admiration—that .Tesus, the ineii. ble, the all-glorious 
Son of tin? Father, the Word who was with Him in 
the beginning—before the days of old—should take 
hold of the seed of Abraham, and as the divine 
Logos, in the form of many was not ashamed to call 
them brethren, saying: et I will declare thy name to 
v.ty brethren in the midst of the assembly will 1 
pra* e the-. This feature of the Redeemer’s glorious 
work was the subject of his thought on this memorable 
morning. 
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It was a summer’s day, but the rain and storm 
of the morning were gently indicative of the scene 
through which this servant of Christ and all dear to 
him was about to pass so suddenly. Yet, to him 
who was, without a moment's notice, placed under 
this cloud of the Almighty, how soon did his sun 
emerge which was hidden for a ship 11 moment, 
unveiling itself in all the splendour of an eternal 
day; while, to his disconsolate ones, it was night and 
all but impenetrable gloom. 

Next to God’s precious words were seme which his 
own pen had indited, aud his own lips spoken for die 
consolation of the mourner; and they are treasured 
now by the mourning family as their own special 
bequest:— 

" If husband „ and wife, parent and child, and 
dearest friends are separated, is there, then, no hope 
of meeting again and for ever? 

“ At death there is an interruption of fellowship 
and suspension of intercourse—a dividing of mind 
from mind, and body from body; yet hough dear 
friends are thus removed from our society, they cease 
not, on that, account, to be; but nil the higher felicities 
and purpe s of communion will return, purified and 
enhanced under more auspicious circumstances;— this, 
therefore, should qualify grief aiul sanctify sorrow. 

(c Moreover, they have retired under a divine 
gviu-dianslap, and when, the night of uiortnUiy shall 
O 0 
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be passed, God himself will marshal them with the 
hosts of his redeemed, and bring them in the train of 
his triumphant Son into the heaven of heavens, that 
they may * be ever with the Lord/ We are to 
‘ comfort one another with these words/ ” 

There was a storm once on the Galilean lake—a 
ship was tossed with the waves, for the wind was 
contrary. It was night, and Jesus was not come to 
them: every heart failed them for fear — all was 
tumult without, and dismay within. In the hurry 
of the elements Jesus came, walking on the water; 
enfolding for a moment Lis humanity in the mantle 
of his omnipotence, and girding* on his, majesty, as 
when he said—"Let there be light, and light was 
so now, to the troubled waters—"Peace, he still! 

And there was a gtaxt culwi.” Tnore was another 
storm on the lake, when Ins Godhead was wrapped 
in his humanity. "He was asleep on a pillow/ ; 

In the one he was Immanuel, God with us; in 
the other, the man Christ Jesus. In the one case, 
he speaks to our fear and dread by the words, " It is 
I be not afraidin the other, to our want of con¬ 
fidence—"How is it that ye have no faith? 0 Yet 
in each to our tenderest love he whispers—"Let not 
you heart be troubled. What I do, thou knowest 
not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter. 0 

Those of his who watched the shattering of the 
bark which contained their most precious treasure on 
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earth, added no ripple to the waters which their Saviour 
had spoken into peace, for it was the mournful pri¬ 
vilege of his with and daughter to he enabled to 
remain by him without interrupting his last conscious 
moments with their own agonizing ' rief 

No word or sob broke in upon the stillness of that 
fearful hour; nothing that could in any way recal 
to earth the spirit just entering into heaven. For 
this they have ever been most thankful. 

It is for as now to enter the secret chamber in 
silence; end, if with trembling step, yet with quiet 
acquiescence, leaning on Ihe “everlasting arms,” 
which “ are underneath” To think that earth 
should be so near to heaven—the very portal of the 
“house not made with hands, eternal intne heavens!” 
Before doing so the writer would acknowledge, 
with adoring gratitude, that the Saviour was found 
to be preeminently there, and to have- arranged all 
die manner of his servant’s death with the most 
tender, loving kindness; giving to the afflicted one 
another proof that—“Precious in the sight of the 
* or< is the death of his saints.” 

About half-past ten, on Thursday morning*, Mr. 
Carey's daughter, from a sudden impulse, left her 
own room, where he w - busy writing, and came 
into his study, exclaiming as she uterecl- “ 1 am 
merely come to look at you, and to kiss you, darling.” 
Returning the k.ss, he said—“Where is your nfbtherV 
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what is she so long about ?” She playfully rejoined— 
“Why, you saw her but a little while ago.” Some 
more conversation followed, and then he suddenly rose 
to seek Mrs. Carey. This was soon after 11 a.m. 

Mr. Carey now came into the dining-room, 
where he found Mrs. Carey filling up a candidate's 
application for admission to the Orphan Working 
School; and being asked by her to sign this paper, 
he sat down and did so. 

On her making some allusion to the widow’s 
departed husband, Mr. Carey was filled with deep 
emotion, for he was one whom he loved in the Lord, 
and to whom he had administered consolation in his 
last moments. He wept with liis weeping neighbour, 
and then returned to his study. About ten minutes 
after this, Mrs. Carey went to her husband’s room door, 
with no definite object; but, having always some 
vague presentiment that evil might befal him. 

He had left the door ajar, and she began by making 
a little request on behalf of the widow's son. Before 
the sentence was uttered, the fearful reality presented 
itself. He was sitting in his chair, and evidently had 
but just left off writing. The hand of God had 
smitten him. Medical aid was instantly present; 
and besides the first called in, his own family surgeon 
was with him in a very short time; but it was a 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the head. Means were 
unavailing, and all was very soon over. 
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Witli the sufferer there was consciousness only for 
a quarter of an hour, and to the remark which was 
uttered by Mrs. Carey, with conscious misgiving: 
“ You will be better soon, my love,” there was the 
ready answer: “ I hope so.” Except one allusion to 
his bodily feelings, this was his last utterance; he 
spoke not again, but sunk into unconsciousness, and, 
about 2.30 p.m., his Redeemer most gently laid his 
hand upon his spirit, and " he was not, for God had 
taken him.” 
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Lv conclusion, the writer wishes gratefully to 
acknowledge the esteem and sympathy which were 
expressed for Mr. Carey and his family in resolutions 
passed by the Baptist Missionary Committee, and 
published in the Herald of August, 3 855. These 
were addressed to Mrs. Carey, and accompanied by 
letters from the treasurer, Sir Morton S. Petr, and 
the secretary, the Rev. F. Trestrail, both expressive of 
kindest regard; Mr. Trestrail observing — <c In your 
husband I have lost a kind and • <teemed friend, and 
a most valuable and able coadjutor in the important 
duties I have to discharge.” 

A similar acknowledgment the writer also presents 
for the numerous letters of affectionate consolation’ 
received from ministers and friends. 

On Tuesday, in the next week, Mr. Carey’s remains 
were followed to the grave by his two sons, several 
ministers and friends, also by a deputation from the 
Missionary Committee; and were consigned to their 
earthly resting-place in Highgate Cemetery. 

The Rev. 3.)r. Hoby, Mr. Carey’s oldest and most 
intimate surviving friend, )reached a funeral sermon 
on the following LordVday, and the Rev. VV. Brock! 
also made kind and special mention of his life and^ 
labours on the evening of the same day. 
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A simple stone thus records the spot where he was 
interred:— 


£n JHcmorti of 

EUSTACE CAREY, 


A MISSIONARY IN INDIA, 

WHO DIED, JULY 19 , 1855 , IN T1IE dill YEAR OF 3IIS AGE. 
“ Them that sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 


It is hut for us now to remember, that He who 
testiSeth these things saith: -— “ Surely, I come 
quickly.” 

“ Amen. Even so come, Loud Jesus.” 



THE END. 
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